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NOTES AND STUDIES 


STYLE AND AUTHORSHIP IN THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. 


In the work on the Acts of the Apostles entitled Zhe Beginnings of 
Christianity (vol. ii)'—though it appears to be the intention of the 
Editors to allow for the expression of a diversity of views on various 
problems connected with the subject, and to leave readers to form their 
own opinion—a definite attitude is taken up in regard to one important 
question, namely, the value of the evidence of style in respect to authorship 
supplied by a comparison of the ‘we’ sections (Acts xvi 9-18 ; xx 4-16; 
xxi 1-18 ; xxvii 1—xxviii 16) with the remainder of the work and with 
our Third Gospel, to which in recent years so much attention has been 
drawn by Harnack’s Lucas der Arst and subsequent works from his 
pen. On the historical and psychological problem whether, when the 
conception to be formed of St Paul’s character and teaching from the 
Acts is considered in relation to that furnished by his own Epistles, 
it seems possible that the former could have been given us by a personal 
disciple of the Apostle, we have in Beginnings two essays, one by 
Dr Emmet arguing ‘the case for’, another by Dr Windisch ‘the case 
against’, the traditional view. But we have no statement of the argu- 
ment based on the ‘we’ sections by any one who is convinced that 
account must be taken of it along with other considerations in deter- 
mining the question of authorship. The view of the two writers, to 
whom it is left to deal with the matter, is simply that the stylistic 
argument may be set aside as incapable of helping us to a conclusion. 
In certain paragraphs in Beginnings by Dr H. J. Cadbury (pp. 161-166) 
which the Editors have included in an Introduction largely by them- 
selves, he calls it ‘a plausible but fallacious argument’ (p. 161), and 
maintains that ‘closely criticized, this argument appears fallacious, but 
in its method and principles rather than in the details’ (p. 162). And 
the Editors, though they offer no reasoned opinion of their own upon 
the evidence, clearly in the immediate sequel (p. 166f) adopt his 


1 All the references in the present article are to vol. ii. 
VOL, XXIV. Bb 
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conclusion, and imply that henceforth that argument may be dismissed 
from consideration, and that for a decision as to whether the author of 
Acts was a personal disciple of Paul we must look virtually alone to 
a discussion of the general historical and psychological problem pre- 
sented by a comparison of the Acts with the Epistles of St Paul. In 
accordance with this view Dr Emmet refrains from any reference to 
the stylistic argument in his ‘case for the tradition’. Dr Windisch, 
on the other hand, does not shew complete confidence in Dr Cadbury’s 
arguments, for he dwells on one stylistic question, viz. the ‘abruptness’ 
with which the first person plural is introduced in the passages of Acts’ 
named.’ Moreover, his position is not that the stylistic argument is 
in itself a mistaken one, but that it is quite overpowered by arguments 
of another kind. He declares near the close of his essay (p. 344) ‘that 
the so-called “lower criticism” is never able to solve such complicated 
problems or even to maintain itself against “higher criticism ”’. 

As I had myself long studied the subject of the authorship of Acts, 
and in particular after the appearance of Zucas der Arzt examined it 
with the greatest care, and had come to and published? a different 
conclusion from that of the writers in Beginnings whose opinions have 
been quoted, I have naturally desired to go over the ground again in 
order to see whether I was prepared to stand by what I had written. 
I confess that I approached it anew with some anxiety, realizing how 
hard it is to exclude any influence proceeding from what one may 
desire should be the result reached, and how consequently with the 
best will in the world one may have been prevented from judging with 
genuine independence, and I felt it necessary, therefore, to weigh again 
many considerations much pondered before. The fact, too, that 
Dr Cadbury and Dr Windisch have on their side a large body, and 
perhaps the majority, of critics still is enough to make one pause in 
adhering to the contrary view. Nevertheless, after examining what they 
have urged, I find it unconvincing, and it seems to me, and indeed 
I think it can hardly be denied, that it may be worth while that both 
the actual points at issue, and the questions of method involved in their 
decision, should be further discussed. 

Dr Cadbury in one expression that he employs betrays some waver- 

1 pp. 329 ff. 

2 Perhaps as so much has been written on the subject, and as Professor Harnack 
is naturally now taken as the representative of the side favourable to the traditional 
view, I had no right to expect that any notice should be taken of, or even reference 
given to, my own work upon it in Beginnings. But it was not by any means 
a mere reproduction of Harnack. Though not nominally upon Acts, a discussion 
of problems connected with the Third Gospel necessarily involved that of Acts. 


See Gospels as Historical Documents pt. ii; The Synoptic Gospels pp. 240-322. It 
will be necessary for me to refer to this in the sequel. 
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ing. ‘The comparative abundance of Lucan terms’, he writes, ‘in the 
“we” sections is not final proof that no source was being used’ (p. 164). 
The word ‘final’ slipped in here, taken with his dismissal of the argu- 
ment, suggests to one to ask whether he has sufficiently considered the 
nature of a vast amount of historical evidence. Probabilities not 
separately ‘final’ may, and often do, in combination produce convic- 
tion. The same query may be put to the Editors. I am not prepared 
to offer a ‘final proof’ on the subject of authorship, either by means of 
the ‘stylistic’ or the ‘ historical and psychological’ argument, and I am 
convinced that it is not possible soundly to simplify the enquiry by 
eliminating either kind of evidence from the ultimate review of both 
in which our judgements should engage. From my own point of view 
it will be most convenient to consider first whether the arguments 
which the ‘higher’ criticism can produce render unsuitable any appeal 
to ‘lower’ criticism. I shall therefore turn now to Dr Windisch’s 
article. I shall, however, defer the consideration of the remarks in 
that article on the ‘abruptness’ with which the ‘we’ sections are 
introduced in order that they may be taken along with Dr Cadbury’s 
observations on the argument from style. 

No student could suppose that the ‘lower’ criticism possesses so 
much interest as the ‘ higher ’, or that it can solve complicated problems 
‘of men’s beliefs and actions in the past’. That is not its province. 
But it would be difficult, or rather impossible, to prove as a general 
proposition that ‘lower criticism’ must always give way to ‘higher 
criticism’. Each may have a strength of its own in any particular 
instance. The probabilities as to the conclusions to be drawn from 
the one may support the other; or one may be indeterminate and 
leave the decision to the other ; or they may be opposed, and in this 
case it may be the duty of the student to examine each, and endeavour 
to estimate the strength of each, afresh ; or it may already appear clear 
that some alternative view can much more easily be accepted on one 
side than the other, so as to bring the two kinds of evidence into 
agreement. But we may dismiss the broad pronouncement in the 
words just now cited. As to the particular question of the authorship 
of the Acts, Dr Windisch’s position virtually is that while the first 
person plural of the ‘ we’ sections might be a fiction on the part of the 
author of the work, or (which he holds to be more probable) these 
sections can be regarded as extracts from a diary by a companion of 
St Paul, which the author of the whole has revised, as he has many 
other passages, on the other hand reasons may be given, founded on 
the purport of the Acts and a comparison of it with St Paul’s Epistles, 
which are decisive against the view that the Acts could have been 
composed by a companion of the Apostle. 

Bb2 
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In order that room might be held to remain still for a careful enquiry 
into and appreciation of the results of the ‘lower’ criticism, it would 
be necessary only to be convinced that ‘the case against the tradition’ 
in respect to the authorship of the Acts cannot be established with the 
clearness that Dr Windisch plainly thinks it can, on grounds of ‘ higher 
criticism’. Ja proof of this it might well seem sufficient for me to 
refer to the arguments of Harnack, and finally to Dr Emmet’s article 
in Beginnings, in ‘the case for the tradition’ in which he evidently 
endeavours to feel the full force of the objections that have been 
brought against it, and to meet them adequately. But it is too soon 
to judge whether, or how far, critics in general have been affected by 
what Prof. Harnack has written on the subject. Dr Windisch may be 
taken as still a representative of the position reached on the authorship 
of the Acts by the majority, or at least by many critics, if by that term 
we are to understand those who cannot be suspected of being in- 
fluenced at all by conservative opinions. In common with others he 
has receded far from the position of the original Tiibingen School as to 
the dates of the New Testament books, many of which they placed in 
the middle of the second century, and the large number of Epistles 
bearing the name of St Paul which are to be included among his genuine 
writings. But he adheres substantially to the Tiibingen view of the rela- 
tion of the representation given in the Acts of St Paul’s course of action 
and teaching to the conception of them which is to be derived from 
St Paul’s Epistles, and infers that the Acts cannot be the work of 
a personal disciple of his. There is no more interesting and important 
question at the present time connected with the history of the Rise of 
Christianity, and it needs to be kept persistently before the minds 
of New Testament students in general in order that as sound and well 
established a judgement as possible may be formed thereon. That is 
my chief justification for recurring to the subject, though so much has 
been written upon it, Further Dr Windisch’s essay on ‘ the case against 
the tradition’ does not seem to have been submitted to Dr Emmet 
before he wrote ; I have had the advantage of reading it with care, and 
so of being able to examine directly the arguments employed by him 
which satisfy himself and which he thinks should satisfy others. More- 
over it seems to me that any one who attaches value to an argument for 
the authenticity of the Acts founded on the style and contents of the 
‘we’ sections ought to shew that he is aware that he should not lean 
on this alone, or to an excessive extent, and that he has not neglected 
to take account of broader historical evidence. At the same time my 
treatment must be brief. 

I. It must always be hard to place oneself at the right point of view in 
the study of the history of the distant past, and rightly to understand 
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the lines of action chosen by different men, not least by great men, 
especially in times of transition when there were many cross-currents 
and conflicting views. Probably there was never a time more difficult 
to understand in these respects than the Apostolic Age and the decades 
immediately succeeding it. Doubtless this is generally acknowledged, 
and yet it appears to some of us who recognize that on many subjects 
we have learnt much from Criticism, that it has gone seriously wrong 
on this one, largely from a lack of appreciation of the difficulties which 
it must have for modern minds. The object of Criticism from the first, 
and in a special manner that of the Tiibingen School, was to form truer 
ideas of past history, but this school failed from seeking to impose 
upon the past a theory of history derived from contemporary philosophy. 
It would hardly have been possible to light upon a more wrong-headed 
method. Much has been learnt since then in regard to right method 
in the study of history, and New Testament criticism has not been 
uninfluenced by it, but there are still those, especially in this instance 
on the anti-traditional side, whose minds are not fully emancipated 
from a particular theory, with the result that they are diverted from 
attention to important pieces of evidence, and read interpretations into 
the documents, and draw inferences from them, which are really baseless, 
and argue about this or that characteristic in a way that assumes men 
to be always logical in their actions. A proper sense of the differences 
between those times and our own, and, indeed, also a truer knowledge 
of men in our own times, would be shewn in a more fresh and open- 
minded noting and following out of indications in the documents, 
which would lead to the attainment of truer insight and more of a right 
kind of historical imagination. 

I turn to special points : 

(1) The position assigned in Acts to Peter at the Conference in 
Jerusalem. 

In Beginnings at p. 323, with reference to Peter’s speech, xv 7-11, 
it is asked, ‘Could a man who had known Paul have allowed Peter to 
claim that God had long before made him the Afostle of the Gentiles?’ 
And again at p. 342, we read, ‘ He considered it important to shew that 
it was not Paul, but Peter, who was the first to receive the call to 
convert the Gentiles and “that it was not Paul, but Peter, who was the 
first pioneer in the work. J¢ is difficult to attribute such a depreciation 
of Paul's position to a personal pupil’. The italics are mine. Here, 
indeed, the voice of Tiibingen is to be heard! But is it possible that, 
not merely a personal pupil, but any writer of the Acts could have 
intended to convey in his work this notion of Peter’s position relatively 
to Paul? Between the visit to Cornelius and the Conference no 
instance is given of Peter’s exercising his ministry to the Gentiles, while 
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after it he is never named. Is it not possible—is it not much more in 
accord with the tenor of the narrative as a whole—to suppose that the 
writer without any idea in his mind of rivalry between Peter and Paul, 
such as no truly Christian mind could entertain, desired to exhibit the 
strength of the foundation of that mission to the Gentiles in which 
Paul was engaged, in that within the Jewish-Christian body itself, 
through the mouth of the most eminent of the twelve, it had been 
acknowledged that in the sight of God there is no such distinction 
between ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ as the Jews made, and that this 
disciple himself, on an occasion when opportunity offered, had been 
called to deliver the Gospel of salvation through Jesus Christ to 
a gathering of uncircumcised proselytes, though his own work had 
been among Jews as it plainly continued to be. This is all that is 
related. And if a personal disciple of Paul told it, he would have 
shewn that he had imbibed some of the spirit of his master who had 
exclaimed with regard to some who sought to pit himself and Cephas 
against one another, ‘ Has Christ been divided ?’ 

The question of the historical character of the Cornelius incident 
has not quite the same bearing on the authorship of the Acts as that 
of the intention with which it and the references to it are recorded, 
because it would seem to have been part of the material which the 
author of Acts collected for the history of the Church some little while 
before Paul came upon the scene. But it is held by Dr Windisch to 
have been unhistorical,' and the more unlikely on that ground to have 
been introduced by one who had been in contact with Paul. 

One argument that is used for its want of historical character, and 
the only one upon which I will touch, is that Peter’s change of mind 
as to eating with Gentiles, of which Paul speaks Gal. ii 11 ff, was flatly 
contrary to the teaching of the Divine Revelation which Peter had 
received. Nevertheless, it is to be feared that it was an inconsistency 
not impossible for human nature, and in particular for men specially 
liable to feel the pressure of their surroundings. Peter had failed (we 
know) once before grievously in an ordeal of the kind; and we can 
imagine how, on the occasion at Antioch, he might have sought to 
justify himself to himself, as (for example) by the plea that the ministry to 
the Gentiles was not his own special work, and that for him for the most 
part it was more important not to cause scandal to the Jews. 

(2) Zhe Paul of his own Epistles, and the Paul of the Acts. 

An examination of the practical line of conduct adopted by him in 
his relations with Jews and Gentiles cannot be wholly separated from 
his more formal teaching, but in the main for the purpose of discussion 


1 p. 341 f. 
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it may be so. We will, then, now compare the evidence of the Epistles 
and the Acts in regard to these two subjects. 

(a). Line of conduct. 

To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews ; to them that 
are under the law as under the law, not being myself under the law, 
that I might gain them that are under the law ; to them that are without 
law as without law, not being without law to God, but under law to 
Christ, that I might gain them that are without law. 1 Cor. ix 20, 21. 
See also the whole context, vv. 19-24, and cp. x 32—xi 1. 

Among a few concessions which Dr Windisch makes early in his 
essay of arguments which he promises not to press, he includes 
(though he doubts whether he ought to do so) that which might be 
founded on the account in Acts of the circumcision of Timothy ; 
and again, on that of Paul’s conforming on his last visit to Jerusalem 
to a ceremonial observance, and in the latter connexion, he cites the 
first of the sentences above quoted and also 1 Cor. x 23, viii 1 ff; 
Rom. xiv (p. 320f). Hedoes not discuss them more generally ; and yet 
assuredly the words quoted, and others like them, are not to be con- 
sidered only in their bearing upon one or two incidents. There were 
many other occasions in which a natural application would be found 
for them. Indeed, they plainly lay down a rule of action which the 
Apostle intended should be that of his life generally. 

One important example of his being guided by it was that, while 
he insisted in the strongest manner on Gentile Christians remaining 
uncircumcised, he did not call upon Jewish Christians to give up 
circumcision. Dr Windisch does not deny this, but it is important 
that the significance of this fact should be grasped. Unquestionably 
of Jewish Christians he did require an entirely altered view of the 
place of circumcision in their religious life. The remission of sins for 
them as well as for Gentiles could only be through Christ. But it 
would have been impossible for St Paul to declare that to the Jews he 
had become a Jew, and that he strove to avoid giving offence—to be 
dmpéoxoros—to the Jews, if he had urged them to discontinue the 
practice itself. In that case such words could have had no meaning. 
Moreover in another passage he expressly says, ‘Was any man called 
being circumcised ? let him not become uncircumcised’ (1 Cor. vii 18). 
One other consideration may well be added. When he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans he was looking forward to a visit to Jerusalem 
which he intended to pay; he must have known enough of feeling in 
the holy city to be aware that such a visit would have been madness 
if he had been actually attacking the observance of circumcision by 
Jews themselves, and with it of the obedience to the law into which it 
was the initiation (Gal. v 3). In the Epistles belonging to the period 
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covered by the Acts he seems clearly to have thought of Jewish and 
Gentile believers as forming two bodies which, while allowed to differ 
from one another in some matters of practice, were yet to be united in 
the closest manner in feeling as sharing the same hope of salvation. 
This unity and the avoidance of everything that could hinder it were 
objects of his own deepest desire. This appears especially in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, but is not confined to this one. 

If he even then had visions of a time—as we shall see appears to 
have been the case later—when circumcision would be abrogated even 
for the Jewish believer, and Jew and Gentile could be completely 
bound together in one Church of Christ, he trusted for their realization 
to the gradual effects upon all hearts of the preaching of Christ crucified 
and risen. From both Epistles and Acts it is evident that the one 
vital question in connexion with securing Gentile freedom and the 
whole validity of Christ’s work was that of resistance to the circum- 
cision of Gentile converts to Christianity as a religious ceremony. 

I pass now to a small matter in comparison, but one about which in 
modern times there has been a great deal more controversy, the require- 
ment made of Gentile converts at the conclusion of the Conference at 
Jerusalem as related in Acts xv. This ‘decree’ seems often to be 
thought of as part of a kind of bargain made between Paul and 
Barnabas on the one hand and the apostles and elders at Jerusalem 
on the other. If it was this, certainly that view of it is inconsistent 
with St Paul’s statement in the Epistle to the Galatians (ii 10) that he 
and Barnabas were only required to ‘remember the poor’. In Acts, 
however, not a word is said about any conditions which Paul had to 
accept, so tha* we may imagine what we please on that head. It is 
noticeable also that certain representatives of the Church at Jerusalem 
were sent with Paul and Barnabas on their mission, and naturally it 
would be specially their duty to deliver the ‘decrees’. No doubt, 
however, Paul must, according to Acts, at least have acquiesced in 
their distribution by men in his company, and at Acts xvi 4 no 
distinction is made in regard to this between himself and others. 
I have no wish’ that the Western text of ‘the decrees’ should be 
substituted for the one to which we are more accustomed. I believe 
the latter to be the original one, and moreover the main difference 
between them consists in an addition in the Western, while one at 
least of the requirements which it is held that Paul could have had 
nothing to do with remains in this form. We are told that ‘the 
decrees’ were ‘a food-law’ and as such ‘legalistic’ and ‘Jewish in 
tone’ and therefore contrary to Paul’s belief and teaching. But were 
they so in their object? There is nothing to shew that the apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem saw any value in them besides and beyond 
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their promoting charity, and they could not have secured that Gentile 
converts should observe them for any other reason. Would not that 
have satisfied Paul? About one of them he has occasion to write to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. x 14 ff), viz. that of abstinence from food that 
has been offered to idols. He himself would have been shocked if there 
was any actual, conscious association with an idol and idol-worship ; 
but to quiet the anxieties of the .over-scrupulous he lays down the rule 
that they need not make particular enquiries about all that was sold in 
the market, or set before them on the tables of heathen hosts who had 
invited them. He does not refer to ‘things strangled and to blood’. 
Whether these were, or were not, cases of any practical importance in 
Corinth we do not know. But he enunciates a principle which would 
have served for guidance in regard to them also. Matters of eating 
and drinking were, he declares, indifferent. That might be taken in 
two ways; but here, from the context in which he bids these Gentile 
Christians avoid all offence, it is evident that what he means by it is 
that such a matter is not one which it is right and wise to choose for 
fighting the battle of freedom upon. Would it be strange that one who 
held this view, and who said that ‘to the Jews he became a Jew’, and 
made it his aim to give no offence to Jews, should make the concession 
in regard to ‘the decrees’ that the Acts attributes to him? And if it 
is unthinkable, may we be told of some other ways in which he would 
shape his conduct in a manner consistent with such words? It is true 
that in 1 Corinthians he does not mention ‘the decrees’ or refer to the 
act of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem. But it would be natural 
that as time went on and as the Gospel was carried farther from Jeru- 
salem, into lands where there were fewer Jews than in districts of Asia 
Minor, the formal promulgation of ‘the decrees’ should be dropped ; 
and in any case Paul would undoubtedly prefer to appeal to a principle 
rather than to authority, except the highest. 

It must still be noticed that according to Dr Windisch, if there had 
been those Jerusalem ‘decrees’ Paul must have mentioned them, 
because it would have been such an effective answer to his opponents 
(p. 325f). To me it seems very unlikely that he should have mentioned 
them, chiefly because it might have been interpreted as a recognition 
of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and he was above all deter- 
mined, as the tenor of the Epistle shews, to maintain that he exercised 
his ministry by Divine commission. It was enough that there had been 
an agreement as to provinces of work. 

(b) St Paul’s teaching. 

It may well be difficult to perceive what is most distinctive and 
important in a great man’s thought and teaching and character while 
he is still alive or shortly afterwards, and it is doubtful whether even 
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those who stand nearest necessarily grasp it. It is likely to be the 
more so, the newer and more original and more profound it is. 
St Paul connected some of his most characteristic conceptions with 
insistence upon the freedom from the yoke of the Jewish law of Gentile 
converts to the Christian Faith. Strange to say fifteen hundred years 
later circumstances spiritually and morally in some ways analogous, and 
the presence of minds that may have been in a measure akin to his 
and therefore peculiarly receptive, led to certain of his great thoughts 
becoming one of the great forces at work in the whole Reformation 
movement of the sixteenth century, in a degree that they never had 
been before. And this has had an effect upon the estimate of Paul’s 
teaching even in modern times which has been partly distorting. Paul 
has been looked at often too much through Lutheran spectacles. 
Features which attracted special attention in the sixteenth century 
have too exclusively attracted attention ; his own view of the signifi- 
cance of Judaism and its continuing influence upon him, his primary 
conviction of the power of a risen and living Christ, and the relations 
to one another in him of different elements, have not been sufficiently 
regarded. 

In Paul’s own day and the decades immediately following the obvious 
practical result of his teaching in securing the admission of Gentiles to 
the Christian Church without passing through the gate of Judaism 
must have been thankfully remembered; but when once this victory 
had been won, or was in prospect, the need for reproducing his teaching 
about the true view to be taken of the Jewish law would rapidly come 
to be less felt, while the task of disconnecting from it the inculcation 
of those principles of permanent importance which he had bound up 
with it would not be an easy one. That influences of this kind did 
operate upon the minds of Apostolic Fathers and early Christian 
Apologists to bring about a change from St Paul’s point of view would 
now be admitted. It is not clear to me that they might not have told 
even upon personal disciples of his in the last twenty years of the first 
century to which I should attribute the composition of the Acts.! 

But we ought also to ask what place Paul himself gave to that 
distinctive teaching. He could eagerly contend for his own position 
about the relations of the Law and the Gospel, as in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, when roused to it. Again in 2 Cor. iii 3—iv 6 and v 17, he 
sets forth most nobly the superiority of the New Covenant to the Old, 
and points out what the effect of it must be as regards the ministers of 
the New, while at xi 22 ff he is driven to assert himself against Judaizing, 
or Jewish, opponents. He also thought well, when after prolonged 


' See Gospels as Historical Documents p. 275, where date of Third Gospel .is 
given ; Acts of course followed. 
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labours in Northern Syria and Asia Minor and Greece he was looking 
forward to paying a visit to Jerusalem, to address to the Church at the 
great seat of Empire a comprehensive, reasoned exposition of the whole 
subject. Once more, in a still later Epistle, that to the Philippians, 
he warns the Church at Philippi against ‘the Concision’. And yet, 
when we recall a very familiar passage in 1 Cor. xv 1-1r—one of which 
Dr Windisch takes no account—it must appear that relatively to his 
ministry as a whole there was something exceptional in those other 
cases. In that passage he gives a statement of the contents of the 
Gospel which he ‘delivered’, which his converts ‘received’ from him 
and in which ‘they stood’. In this there is not a word about the Law, 
and he declares it to have had for its subject Jesus Christ crucified 
and risen ‘according to the Scriptures’, and to be the same as that 
which was preached by ‘the twelve’. 

I must remark, too, that Dr Windisch shews a disposition to obliterate, 
to a far greater degree than can be justified, the line of distinction in 
St Paul’s mind between those Judaizers who were his special antagonists 
and the elder apostles and their disciples on the one hand, and that on 
the other between those antagonists and the mass of Jews.! Not only 
the passage from 1 Cor. xv but not a few others might be cited to shew 
the love which he cherished for all true Jewish-Christian believers ; and 
if his special antagonists professed on occasion to represent the Church 
at Jerusalem, as at Antioch when Peter failed (Gal. ii 11), there is 
nothing at least to shew that they had a right to do so. At the same 
time it is evident that the Judaizers in Galatia were not mere Jews. 
They pretended in some sort to be Christians, and herein lay the 
danger of their gaining influence over Paul’s Gentile converts. It is 
natural to compare those denounced at Philippi with the mischief- 
makers in Galatia, and in the Philippian Church, too, they seem plainly 
to have been men who had worked their way into the Christian body. 

To turn now to the Acts: the statement in 1 Cor. xv is in perfect 
agreement with what the author of that work represents Paul as telling 
Agrippa that the substance and character of his preaching had been 
(xxvi 22f). In the account, however, given us in Acts of the early 
discourse by Paul in the Synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia the relation 
of the Gospel to the Law is presented in a manner which is said not to 
be Pauline. Dr Windisch, in common with many adherents of the 
Tibingen point of view in the matter before him, interprets the declara- 
tion that through Jesus ‘is proclaimed unto you’ (the Jews whom 

1 See pp. 307 n. 1, 333, 339- The first of these runs: ‘ By limiting themselves 
to the Four Epistles the Tiibingen School gave up a very important piece of 
evidence, and one which is still important—the great anti-Jewish or anti-Judaistic 


polemic of Paul in Phil. iii.’ I refer especially to the use of the two terms ‘ anti- 
Jewish’ and ‘anti-Judaistic’ as alternatives. 
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St Paul was addressing) ‘remission of sins, and by him every one that 
believeth is justified from all things from which ye could not be justi- 
fied by the Law of Moses’,' as meaning that * Faith seems to be a supple- 
ment of strict observance of the Law’ (p. 337). That is to say, it is 
taken to be implied in ‘all things’ that ‘some things’ were and con- 
tinued to be otherwise provided for. But to say the least, the words 
seized upon may equally well signify that the method of justification 
now made known was complete in itself, while that which for the Jew 
had preceded was incomplete, which is an altogether different idea, 
and this will appear to be the only natural meaning when the words ‘ by 
him every one that believeth’ are allowed their proper value. These 
could only mean that one and the same way of salvation was being 
opened to every true believer, whether from among Jews (lax or strict), 
or proselytes of the gate, or Gentiles. And no writer of Acts, whoever 
he might be, could have imagined that a message delivered in such 
terms was to be differently understood as to its scope by different classes 
of persons, as according to Dr Windisch and those whom he follows 
must be supposed to have been intended. The immediate sequel 
(vv. 40-49) is entirely inconsistent with any such view. Nor is a single 
remark of his from any other context quoted to that effect. It should 
be noted also that at the conclusion of the address to the Jews they are 
warned that if they do not embrace the offer made them they will be 
rejecting a gift that is incalculably precious ; and that just afterwards it 
is described as ‘eternal life’. The rebellion against the Will of God 
which this involves, and consequent retribution, are again insisted upon 
at the close of the Acts. And the appearance of this view of the 
action of the Jewish people first near the opening of the account of 
the Apostle’s ministry, and then so far as this book is concerned, at its 
close, may fairly be taken as indicative of what were the ruling ideas in 
the mind of the author. In it there is not a little that resembles the 
thought in certain portions of the Epistle to the Romans. The com- 
pensating consideration that finally ‘all Israel should be saved *, which 
appears in the latter, is not, it is true, introduced in Acts, but this differ- 
ence does not at least make Acts a more ‘ neutral’ document, one less 
unfavourable to the Jew. 

I have still to observe that one incident related in the Acts will 
appear in a somewhat different light from that in which Dr Windisch 
regards it when the character of the opponents referred to in St Paul’s 
Epistles is more justly viewed. As we have seen, the party of ‘the 
Concision’ ought not to be identified with the Pharisees. Not only is 
there no ground for thinking that the Pharisees as a body organized the 
opposition to St Paul, but they could not have done so, because his 

1 Acts xiii 39. 
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chief opponents were Jews and something more ; they pretended to be 
Christians. The inconsistency, if there is one, of the claim to be 
‘a Pharisee the son of a Pharisee’ attributed to Paul in Acts is with the 
denunciations of ‘ Scribes and Pharisees’ by Jesus Himself recorded by 
the author of Acts in the Third Gospel, and not with any use of the 
term by Paul himself in his Epistles. But the probability is that in 
the second half of the first century the very designation ‘ Pharisee’ for 
one belonging to a certain sect had not become synonymous with 
externalism in religion and hypocrisy, as it has commonly for us through 
the reading of the Gospels. There would, therefore, not be any such 
violent contrast, as Dr Windisch supposes, between Paul’s use of it in 
this passage of Acts and (so far as we know) at other times. To say 
that he is represented as doing it ‘to save his life’ is of course obvious 
exaggeration, or rather misrepresentation. Dr Windisch forgets that the 
ruling body among the Jews were the chief priests who were of the Sad- 
ducean party, and, moreover, that the Roman Government alone had 
the power of life and death. By creating a commotion he in fact 
endangered his life (cf. Acts xxiv 21). It does not seem to me that it 
would have been altogether ‘out of character’ for St Paul, or that 
it would have been dishonourable, that he should have used his old 
connexion with the Pharisaic party and the measure of sympathy that 
he had with them still, in order to win a hearing for his great doctrine 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Our comparison so far has (with one exception, that of a passage in 
the Epistle to the Philippians) only been between the Acts and Epistles 
written before Paul’s Roman captivity. But there was a developement 
in his teaching, to which a reference has been made, and which is 
specially illustrated by the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians ; 
and in the former of these Luke was with the Apostle, and may very 
likely have been his amanuensis. There are in the Address to the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx 28, 32) slight indications of the same vein of 
thought as that more fully followed out in those Epistles. Must there 
have been a fuller presentation of it in the Acts if the writer had been 
closely associated with St Paul, even at the time when those Epistles 
were composed? It seems conceivable that such an one may have felt 
himself unequal to it, when many years afterwards he set himself to 
write the Acts. He had great literary gifts of his own, but men of divers 
mental characteristics may well have been drawn to become even 
intimate disciples of St Paul, 

There is yet another possibility. The point in the history at which the 
Acts terminates is a strange one to have been chosen for the end of the 
whole work. The author may have intended to add yet a third part and 
have been prevented, e.g. by death. It would be altogether unwise to 
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build upon this hypothesis, but it is equally so to build upon its not 
having been his intention. If we had had a third /ogos it might clearly 
have made a good deal of difference in judging of general features repre- 
sented in the narrative as we have it in the Acts as they stand. I am 
not greatly impressed with Dr Windisch’s charges of ‘omissions’ of what 
a companion of the Apostle must have told about him and about him- 
self. He was writing an account of the appearance and spread of the 
Christian Faith in the world, and in the latter half of this St Paul was 
the principal human actor; but he was not writing a biography of 
St Paul, or a study of his teaching. He was, also, as was the ‘habit in 
antiquity, and one for which there was good reason, writing a short 
book. It would have been a bulky one if it had included all that 
Dr Windisch says it ought to have included. Lastly, it was designed 
for those who were outside at least of the inner circle of Christians. 
But apart from these considerations, the objections as to omissions 
might have been largely met by comprehensive references, after the 
writer’s manner, put into St Paul’s mouth, or otherwise, in a third part. 

I maintain then that the question whether the position, theologically 
and in knowledge of facts, of the writer of the Acts is or is not consistent 
with his having been a personal disciple of St Paul, is an obscure and 
difficult one, and that the ‘higher’ criticism cannot be held to have 
decided it in the negative. For all that has been thus advanced it 
remains, to say the least, open, and we must therefore be all the more 
anxious to hear and to consider with care what the ‘ lower’ criticism may 
have to say in order that we may ascertain whether it too leaves it open, 
or has any weighty deliverance to make in favour of authorship. 

As one class of arguments with regard to the authorship has been 
brought before us by examining Dr Windisch’s article, so the other will 
be by examining Dr Cadbury’s paragraphs, which have been above 
referred to, and afterwards by one more glance at Dr Windisch’s 
article. 

II. Let me for the sake of any readers who are not familiar with the 
subject state broadly the proposition held by those students of it, who, 
in common with Harnack, take the sections of Acts where the first 
person plural appears in the meaning which, I think I may fairly say, is 
that which on the surface they bear. It is that the man who here 
employs the first person was the same who put together the Third 
Gospel and then the Acts and combined them ; in other words, the author 
of this whole as a whole, who also revised in greater or less degrees what 
he quoted from documents, or it may be in some cases from information 
orally supplied to him. Supposing him to have been influenced in his 
style by information orally received, i.e. in a measure to have allowed 
reporters to speak through his own mouth, the difference from his own 
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proper style would probably still not be so marked, as where he had 
such a document as Mark or the Logia lying before him. There would 
generally be at least somewhat more scope and need for the writer in 
the former case than in the latter. But the oral informants must have 
been of different types. In the Gospel, where he had not Mark or the 
Logia, or possibly some other document, the authority on which 
the author-editor would have been dependent would have been early 
Palestinian Christians. So for the history of the early days of the 
Church in Jerusalem, Palestine, and adjacent parts. Subsequently, 
even before he had joined St Paul’s company, or when not a member of 
it, the informants, or many of them, would be ‘men who had received 
an education at least somewhat more similar to his own, while the account 
to be given of the facts would also more freely shape itself in his own 
mind. A division may perhaps best be made at Acts xi r9, though it 
cannot be an altogether strict one. Lastly, the author-editor was present 
in Paul’s company for a considerable time himself; the so-called ‘we’ 
sections belong to those portions of the Third Gospel and the Acts, in 
which his specialities of style are most apparent, so much so as to afford 
strong ground for believing that the ‘ we’ is no fiction, and also that it 
has not slipped in with extracts in which it occurred. 

I find three arguments urged against this view in Dr Cadbury’s para- 
graphs. ‘Two of them appear to me to have no force, and I will notice 
them first, and, roughly speaking, I shall be following the order in which 
he brings them forward. 1. He argues that Harnack reasons incon- 
sistently and erroneously in regard to the origin of Luke, chapters i and 
ii, and he infers that the method of counting peculiarities of style is not 
adapted for determining whether a particular portion is derived from 
a source or not. But the evidence may be wrongly judged in one case 
and yet rightly in others. The portion of the Gospel, Harnack’s view 
of which is here criticized by Dr Cadbury, is one in respect to which the 
origin is peculiarly difficult to determine, and on which there would be 
a good deal of difference of opinion even among those who would be in 
full agreement as to the general proposition which I have stated above. 
The question at issue between them and other students relates to certain 
sections of which this is not one. An inference from it to the method 
employed in general can have no force. At most it is an argument ad 
hominem, never a satisfactory sort of argument. 

I am sure that critics generally will not agree with Dr Cadbury that 
the ‘Lucan’ writings are ‘throughout homogeneous’. That would 
mean that everywhere the author-editor is revising and that to ap- 
proximately the same degree. It would have been practically impossi- 
ble that he should have given us the well-compacted work he has if he had 
attempted to fit sources to one another everywhere without supplying 
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anything himself; and critics, whether they satisfy themselves that 
the ‘ we’ sections were extracts or not, will not give up the endeavour 
to distinguish between parts of the Lucan writings in which a source 
was employed and others, or the employment to a large extent of the 
method here condemned by Dr Cadbury in doing so. Dr MceGiffert 
informs us (p. 388) that in another volume of Beginnings there is to be 
a chapter on the sources. Whoever is chosen to write this chapter will 
certainly be much embarrassed if he is required wholly to discard this 
method. 

2. On Harnack’s remarking that, in spite of all revision of Mark by 
Luke, the vocabulary of Mark is still apparent through the Lucan 
editing, Dr Cadbury observes that ‘an actual count of the occurrence 
in Lucan writings of words impartially chosen as characteristic of Mark 
shews that these occur as often or oftener in the parts of Luke and Acts 
not derived from Mark’ as in those parallel to Mark (p. 163 bottom). 
It is implied of course again that the linguistic test is useless. From 
a note it appears that the list of words here referred to as ‘impartially 
chosen as characteristic of Mark’ is framed from Hawkins’s Horae 
Synopticae pp. 9 ff and Swete St Mark p. xliii. Ot the lists by these 
two writers Swete’s is the shorter and yet contains some words not in 
Hawkins’s. It may be presumed that Dr Cadbury has in his own list 
combined with Swete’s those not in his but in Hawkins’s. The lists of 
Swete and Hawkins have been framed on different plans. The latter 
has told us quite definitely how he proceeded. He took as ‘ character- 
istic’ ‘the words and phrases which occur at least three times in Mark, 
and which either (a) are not found at all in Matthew or Luke, or (4) 
occur in Mark more often than in Matthew and Luke together’. It 
should be observed that the one characteristic feature in Mark’s use, to 
which attention is thus certain to be directed, is frequency of occurrence, 
and that (so far as it goes) is a genuine point, because it brings out 
the fact that Mark’s vocabulary, as that of an unpractised writer, was 
a limited one. On the other hand, there is a clear tendency to efface 
this particular feature in Lucan parallels to Mark, the editor having been 
one who disliked so many repetitions, while on the other hand, if the 
words or phrases were in themselves common and classical ones, there 
was no reason why they should not appear in good numbers in other 
parts of the Third Gospel and in Acts. Several of the words occurring 
in Hawkins’s list belong to this category. They are not such as would 
ever be employed on their own account (i.e. unless possibly from 
frequency of repetition) to detect a source. This is enough to dispose 
of the phenomenon on which Dr Cadbury lays stress. 

Swete does not give his list as complete, but as illustrative of a two- 
fold feature in Mark, ‘(1) the relatively frequent use of certain charac- 
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teristic words ; (2) the use of certain ordinary words in an uncommon 
and sometimes enigmatic sense’. It is evident that Swete did not 
determine what was to be regarded as ‘characteristic’ merely by 
frequency of use, but that he has had in view something special which 
is more or less common in Mark’s application or grammatical use of the 
words, and such on examination we find to be the case. Such clearly 
must be the words and phrases which Harnack has in view when he 
speaks of ‘the vocabulary of Mark’ as ‘apparent through the Lucan 
editing’. And it would always be mainly in such peculiar uses that 
traces of the use of a source would be discovered or suspected. It is 
not to the purpose that other uses too are found scattered through 
other parts of the Lucan writings, all of which have been thrown 
together by Dr Cadbury in raising an objection. Let me take as an 
example the word éfoveia, which occurs in Swete’s list but not in 
Hawkins’s. Dr Swete was evidently struck with the fact that in Mark 
it is used seven times of our Lord’s authority felt in His preaching and 
shewn in His healing the sick, &c., and three times for a similar authority 
bestowed on His disciples, and not in any other application. This was 
a term and an application of it that ‘ Luke’ liked, and he uses it in 
seven parallels to Mark. In other parts of his Gospel there is no strict 
parallel, the nearest is the power of treading upon serpents, and there 
are besides three other uses of a spiritual kind, viz. of the power of 
Satan offered to Jesus in the Temptation, the power that can cast into 
hell, the power of darkness. It occurs, besides in the Gospel, five 
times in ordinary civil senses. In the Acts, the closest parallel to the 
Marcan use is the request of Simon Magus for a communication to him 
of Peter’s authority, and we have also the power of God and of Satan. 
There are besides five instances of its denoting civil or ecclesiastical 
authority or human right. In order to illustrate the study of sources 
aright it would be necessary to make distinctions, in the case of the 
other words in Swete’s list between applications, &c., made of them, and 
also in the case of some in Hawkins’s ; while several of the latter (as has 
been pointed out) could hardly, if at all, be suitable in that connexion. 
It is an interesting and important point that, of the non-classical 
words or meanings to be found in these lists of Swete and Hawkins of 
Marcan characteristics, all that occur in Acts [dxd@aprov rvedpa, éxOapBos, 
xpaBarros, cvvfyreiv (in sense of ‘disputing’)| are to be found in the 
first nine chapters. We have zvedpa dxaGaprov also at Lk. xi 24, which 
is parallel to Mt. xii 43, and may therefore be derived from the Logia. 
That a certain similarity in form of speech between Luke’s informants 
in respect to the early Church at Jerusalem and Mark should be dis- 
cernible, even though the use of a written source could not be traced, 
is what one might expect, and it is to be noticed not only in the use of 
VOL. XXIV. Cc 
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words mentioned above, but in a special manner in the accounts of 
miracles and the impression made by them, Acts v 12-16; ix 32-35. 
This is in full accord with the view of Luke’s work stated. 

I have discussed this question of vocabulary, as Dr Cadbury does, in 
regard to the detection of sources. But before passing on from the 
present heading I would observe that, though this is a subject akin to 
and involved in that before us, it is not the same, but might rather be 
said to be the obverse of it. For we have to determine whether one 
who has revised a source in certain parts is in certain other parts writing 
fully in his own person, being the man who has put together the whole, 
and to judge of this a different massing of evidence and a wider review 
of it are required. There would be a distinct claim to this effect if the 
first person plural in certain sections belongs to this editor of the whole. 
That is now the question to be directly considered. 

3- It is admitted that ‘Lucan’ characteristics are very abundant in 
the ‘we’ sections; but are they so clearly more abundant here than 
in some passages of the Third Gospel where he was plainly the reviser 
of Mark, as to shew that he was something more than a reviser here, 
and so to help to prove that the first person plural does include the 
editor of the work as a whole? Or might the latter have been, for all 
that the style shews, here too simply a reviser, and the passages be 
extracts from some other work, say a diary of travel? The latter view 
was maintained by Schiirer in reply to his colleague Harnack when 
Lucas der Arst appeared’; and it is maintained also by Dr Cadbury, 
and not a few others. Here we come to the real point at issue, and it 
is not one easy of decision. It is a question of degree, upon which it is 
a difficult matter to form an opinion. ButI cannot regard Dr Cadbury’s 
treatment of it as shewing that he had in reality tested Harnack’s con- 
clusions by the facts, or as helping us todo so. Hewrites: ‘Sometimes 
at least, even in copying Mark, the Lucan characteristics are almost as 
abundant as in the ‘“‘we” passages. One illustration may here be 
sufficient’. He then recalls Harnack’s remarks on the account of the 
shipwreck in Acts xxvii, and his invitation to his readers ‘to consider 
only the first three verses’. Dr Cadbury thereupon compares the 
account of a storm on the Lake of Galilee (Lk. viii 22-24) in which 
Luke’s source (Mk. iv 35-39) is also ‘recast’ to the extent of containing 
one more Lucan peculiarity than the three verses in Acts on which 
Harnack comments. But these verses in Acts are an example of what 
is approximately true—somewhat more it may be, or somewhat less in 
different verses—of the whole of the ‘we’ sections. Herein lies the point 
of the argument. In order that we might be able to infer anything 
safely from Luke’s parallels with Mark as to his notion of the revision 


1 See Theol. Lit.-Zeit. 1906, no. 14. 
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he thought well to carry out, it would be necessary to ascertain the rela- 
tion in which the account of the storm in Lk. viii stands to the remainder 
of his revision of Mark, and of this Dr Cadbury tells us nothing. In 
point of fact this brief account of the storm is the solitary instance of 
a Marcan narrative being revised by Luke to anything approximating 
the extent that this one is,’ and it does not appear strange that one who 
had been such a traveller by sea as the diarist of the ‘we’ sections had 
been, should, when he came to the storm on the lake, have described it 
in his own manner. We have besides, indeed, instances of the promi- 
nence of Lucan style in portions of verses, or for a verse or two, at the 
transitions from one narrative to another, or in a general description of 
the situation, or in a favourite reflexion of Luke’s at the conclusion of the 
narration of an incident taken from Mark (e. g. Lk. v 12, 15, 16, 17; ix 6, 
10, 11; xvilii 35,36; xix 47, 48; xxii1,2). Occasionally, though much 
more rarely, such a verse occurs in the course of a narrative, especially 
when an explanation seems to be required. In such cases he naturally 
felt more free to express himself in his own manner. Not infrequently, it 
would seem, his motive at these point’ was that he regarded Mark’s form 
as crude and inartistic. We also meet fairly often with instances not to 
be clearly so classed of a couple of verses standing together, in which 
there are two or three Lucan peculiarities apiece, while yet in the 
contexts they are much more scarce. 

The narrative among the Lucan parallels to Mark, comparable in length 
to the three shorter ‘ we’ sections, in which the hand of the reviser is most 
continuously apparent—closest after that of the storm though very con- 
siderably less so—is its.sequel, Lk. viii 26-39, concerning Jesus in the 
land of the Gerasenes. Let us compare this in respect to Lucan charac- 
teristics with those sections (Acts xvi 9-18 ; xx 4-16; xxi 1-18). Icon- 
fine myself to these three because I have myself minutely studied them 
and commented upon them? ; but I have good ground for thinking that 
the evidence of peculiar style is not any weaker in the fourth and 
longest ‘ we’ section. 

Before, however, I state my results in numerical form, which is the 
only way in which they can be concisely stated, let me make one or two 
remarks on such enumerations. It may seem that these observations 
are unnecessary. Perhaps they should be, and yet I think it may be 
well to define the conditions on which trustworthy results may be 
expected from the kind of criticism here implied, and to encourage the 
hope that if these are respected trustworthy results may be obtained. 
At the best, numbers can only furnish rough notions here. Each item 

1 For the justification of this and the following statements see Gospels as 
Historical Documents pp. 278-290. 

2 See 1b. pp. 255-259 and pp. 312-322. 
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in a number needs special study in order that one may convince oneself 
that it is a peculiarity and so deserves a place; and each item has 
a value in illustrating style, which is by no means the same as that of 
other items. Moreover, though in endeavouring to estimate the signifi- 
cance of an individual item the number of times that it occurs in 
a particular writer has to be noted, other considerations in regard to its 
form and use may be more important than mere frequency of occurrence. 
At the same time, in any considerable number of items mistakes and 
legitimate differences of impression on opposite sides are likely to 
counterbalance one another ; while if the preponderance of peculiarities 
in one of two passages over the other is a decided one, though the 
impressions of various students might lead to different estimates, 
the difference would probably not be so great as to alter the broad 
character of the result. I would add that I ask only that the facts may 
be carefully examined and impartially judged, and the considerations 
that have influenced me in my comments on different passages and my 
conclusions tested thereby. 

I find then that in the narrative parallel to Mark which, with one 
exception of three verses, is most revised, there is on an average a little 
over one Lucan peculiarity to each verse. On the other hand in the 
‘we’ section, of the three named above, in which there are fewest 
peculiarities, namely, Acts xxi 1-18, there are on an average twice as 
many; in xx 4-16, four times, and in xvi 9-18 nearly five times 
as many. They are spread through the passages and are far from being 
all of one kind. It appears, then, that examination of ‘ Luke’s’ pro- 
cedure in his treatment of the Gospel of Mark does not justify the 
opinion that the ‘we’ sections are extracts which have been revised by 
him. On the contrary, a study of his parallels with Mark serves to shew 
that he did not make it part of his plan when using a source, so to 
introduce into it characteristics of style and to communicate to it his own 
manner as would have been necessary in order to make the ‘ we’ sections 
stylistically what they are in relation to the Lucan writings as a whole. 
Schiirer has, indeed, suggested that a diarist used here may have belonged 
to the same literary circle as the editor, so that what we have in point of 
style is the combined effect of two such writers, and Dr Cadbury has 
followed him in this. But this is of course a mere hypothesis, and not 
free from improbability. It would be remarkable that the editor should 
find extracts which, as regards their whole purport and character, fit in 
so well with the whole plan of his work. Moreover, if such extracts 
resembled in style his own manner of writing, the editor would be all 
the less likely to feel that any alterations were necessary, and small dis- 
crepancies would.probably remain. 

We are struck, indeed, with a certain abruptness in the appearances of 
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the first person plural, and this at first sight seems in favour of the 
theory of extracts. Dr Windisch argues that it is a sign of such an 
origin,’ and Dr Cadbury suggests that the first person may have been 
left in by the editor owing to his sense of its effectiveness. Harnack, 
on the other hand, thinks that to the writer it would seem less abrupt 
than it does to us, if he was the person who used ‘I’ at the beginning 
of his roll, and if he was, or assumed himself to be, known to ‘Theo- 
philus’ and regarded himself all through as addressing him. I am 
disposed to agree in this with Harnack. Here, too, a study of ‘ Luke’s’ 
revision of Mark has something to teach us.? He bestowed special 
pains upon his introductions to narratives taken from Mark, and was the 
last man to bring in extracts in a haphazard fashion. 

On purely stylistic grounds it would be easier on the whole to suppose 
that while the editor-reviser was himself in these passages, and in a large 
part at least of the latter portion of Acts, the author, he had, if he was 
not a companion of the Apostle, here resorted to fiction. It would still 
be strange that, if he considered this legitimate, he should not have made 
more than he does in his work of such fiction, by drawing attention to 
his representations as to the persons present. . I must add that, though 
historical writers in the ancient world had in some respects a different 
standard from our own as to what historical truth required, as in the matter 
of putting speeches into the mouths of prominent actors in a scene where 
no reports existed, I am not aware that it has been shewn by the Editors 
of Beginnings (pp. 7 ff) or any one else that it was considered to be proper 
technique to adopt a device such as it is,thought that ‘ Luke’ may have 
done in these passages of Acts.’ It would also have to be considered, 
and that even on grounds of true scientific criticism, whether the effect 
of the Christian religion in quickening his sense of truth would not have 
stood in the way. These, however, are distinct questions. 

My object in this paper has been to insist that there is substantial 
evidence in the style of the ‘we’ sections, that they are not extracts 
from another source which have been revised and inserted, and to urge 
that if for clear reasons (the clearness of which I have, however, disputed) 
it should appear to any one that the stylistic evidence of the sections 
indicated must be discarded, he should at least seek to realize adequately 
the difficulties involved in doing so. 

V. H. STanton. 
? pp. 329 ff. 
2 See above, p. 379. 
8 This subject i$ admirably treated in an article in the Journat for April 1923, 
by F. H. Colson, pp. 300 ff, ‘ Notes on St Luke’s Preface’. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ‘CLEANSING OF 
THE TEMPLE’. 


HAVE we an agreed estimate of the scope and importance of the 
‘Cleansing of the Temple’? There are two possibilities. It may have 
been of minor importance, an incident almost negligible as to any effect 
upon the developement of events. Ov it may have been in reality of more 
importance than appears on the surface ; its influence upon the events 
of the last week may have been great, and it may offer the only explana- 
tion of certain features of the history. 

In January 1921 the Quest—the principal journal in English devoted 
to the study of Mysticism—a very learned Christian Jew, Dr Robert 
Eisler, makes out a strong case for assigning a very high importance to 
this event. His position is indicated in the title of his article, Jesus and 
the Blood-sacrifices. It is just here, he urges, that the Christian 
separation from the sacrificial system of Judaism finds its justification 
in the action of Jesus: a justification which is hereby made positive and 
not merely negative ; direct, and not by implication or inference. 

I would submit the question raised to the judgement of New Testa- 
ment scholars. Dr Eisler is a man of encyclopaedic learning, but 
I have not noticed any endeavour to deal with the case he puts forward. 
This must be my excuse for offering some restatement of it as it appears 
to me, as one whose studies have lain in other areas of Theology. 

At the outset, in favour of assigning a greater importance to the 
Cleansing than is traditional, one thinks of the marked way in which 
the Sadducean officials of the Temple almost rush to the front in the 
closing stage of the opposition to our Lord. This is generally allowed, 
of course : but is it adequately accounted for ? 

Then there is the rapidity with which the officials were able to draw 
over to their side the multitude assembled at Jerusalem for the Passover 
festival, and to excite them to indignation and even fury. The 
prominent jibe is not against a supposed heretical opponent of Moses 
and the Law: it is not ‘ Ah, thou that breakest the Sabbath !’ but ‘ Ah, 
(thou) that destroyest the Temple!’ It suggests a situation parallel to 
that later one at Ephesus: a Temple and its system imperilled. 

To have accomplished such a result something very momentous must 
have occurred. Buta protest against so mild an offence as the desecra- 
tion of sacred precincts by the introduction of business transactions 
connected with provision of the animals required for sacrifice, or of the 
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special coinage needed for payment of Temple dues is scarcely an 
adequate cause for the hostility evoked, passionate as this evidently was. 
Nor does the addition of a correction of malpractices in connexion with 
these transactions raise the protest to sufficient degree of importance. 
Further, Dr Eisler declares that some of the leading terms used have 
been misread: especially that the word for ‘thieves’ should be trans- 
lated ‘slaughterers’, and so ‘our attention should be transferred to 
a quite different category of unfitness for the sacred courts: the unseem- 
liness of a house of prayer being turned into a scene of butchery. On 
this, I would suggest that too much must not be made of a repugnance 
of an aesthetic kind such as we ourselves feel if we endeavour to set out 
the scene: the temple area occupied with cattle and sheep awaiting 
slaughter; the dying animals; the streams of blood ; ‘ the shambles of 
the Temple’ (Nairne). To call it ‘the greatest sacred abattoir the 
world has ever seen’ as Mr Mead, the learned Editor of the Quest has 
done, goes too far. We have only to read our Odyssey and its recur- 
ring gloatings over the slaughter of animals in presence of the guests as 
a prelude to great banquets to learn how far from repugnant mere 
slaughter was in those days. And Dr Eisler corrects Mr -Mead’s 
phrase by referring to the contemporary hecatombs at Heliopolis, 
Baalbec, Pergamon, and other religious centres. But if the intrusion of 
business, plus the introduction of malpractices, plus any aesthetic 
repugnance are the sufficient cause we are looking for, the ground seems 
to be clear for bringing into account a much greater possible event, viz. 
an attack upon the sacrificial system itself. 

There is another ground of protest of a minor kind: the action may 
have been a reproach against the intrusion by the Temple officials upon 
the area of the Temple intended for the use of worshippers. It would 
seem that in the Court of the Gentiles the sacrifices took place: here the 
worshippers met for prayer and instruction. The use of it for the cattle 
was an intrusive interference with the quiet and solemnity of the people’s 
court. If so, the protest would be rather concerned with an abuse than 
directed against anything that was radically wrong. 

What had been the attitude of Jesus to the Blood-sacrifices previously 
to the last week? In the daily life of Himself and His followers it had 
not been necessary to take action in the regions at a distance from the 
scene to which all the sacrifices were confined. But on the visits to 
Jerusalem, more prolonged than they have usually been thought to be (as 
is now, I understand, being inferred from the Johannine Gospel), He must 
either have acquiesced by respectful attendance or have avoided them ; 
which was it? I cannot find any certain evidence. Regular resort to 
the Temple does not prove participation, or even acquiescence. The 
Jewish people at that time contained religious parties who had passed 
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adverse judgement on the sacrifices: notably the Essenes who had with- 
drawn from participation in them, though they had not carried theip 
rejection so far as to offer opposition to others continuing the observance 
or to refrain themselves from presenting gifts tothe Temple. Jesus and 
His followers would not have been singular in resorting to the Temple 
for Prayer and Preaching apart from the sacrifices. 

The injunctions to the lepers who had been healed are not in point. 
These healings, both of the solitary and of the ten, took place far away 
from the Temple. The priests to be visited would seem to have been 
local priests empowered to discharge various ritual functions ; what was 
to be offered to them was a Sapoy (Matthew), and the «is papripwv 
abrois seems, as Dr Eisler suggests, to signify that the purpose was to 
make it his first business (‘See thou tell no man’) to procure an official 
certificate which would re-admit to ordinary social intercourse. 

On the other hand we have the commendation of the disparagement 
of sacrifices uttered by Hosea centuries before, twice recorded by 
Matthew. But there is a very notable absence of records of discussions 
of the subject either with the priesthood or raised by questionings on 
the part of disciples, if we contrast this with the keenness of the interest 
in the observance of the Sabbath ; of Fasting ; in the comparative value 
of Commandments; in Divorce; in the Resurrection. Dr Nairne’s 
phrase ‘ Little interest is shewn in the Temple sacrifices’ (Zpistie of 
Priesthood, 139 n.) is too weak : there seems to have been no interest at 
all, 

And yet the disappearance of regard for the sacrificial system from 
the mind of the Church in the Apostolic period was so nearly complete? 
as to lead us to expect that at some time or other our Lord must have 
declared Himself upon it in relation to the Kingdom of God. If we 
look farther afield, as Mr Mead does (Quest, July 1920), we find clear 
and emphatic repudiation of this element in Religion by Pythagoras and 
by Gautama in Byddhism. In the absence of recorded spoken rejec- 
tions in either the Synoptics or John, there does seem to be a lacuna 
which could well be filled up if we can take this action in the Temple 
at its maximum of significance: a vehement protest against the con- 
tinuance of the sacrifices themselves. Ifthe attitude to them had been 
scarcely expressed whilst there was but little contact with them, it might 
well have been that on this visit to Jerusalem our Lord, filled with the 
sense of approaching catastrophe, decided that open conflict was 
required, and that drastic treatment could no longer be avoided: the 
final crisis had arrived: the hour had come. 

Referring to some details, something can be learned by comparison 


1 The necessity for the Epistle to the Hebrews is a sign that it was not quite 
complete : there were still groups to which the abolition presented a difficulty. 
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of the variations in the records of the ‘Cleansing’. Luke reduces it to 
a protest against business in the sacred precincts, and that on its least 
objectionable side, the changing of money. Matthew and Mark add 
reference to the selling of doves. John is the most comprehensive: 
besides the money-changers and the doves, there are the sheep and the 
oxen. Luke’s reduction is on a par with his frequent elimination of 
features which had no interest for non-Jewish Christians ; Matthew and 
Mark’s inclusion of the doves introduces reference to animal-sacrifice in 
its least offensive features, but how these should remain in memory 
while the more conspicuous sheep and oxen are unnoticed is to me 
inexplicable. Surely we have in John the complete scene. 

But besides the objection to business in the sacred enclosure—which 
is all that John takes note of (ofkos éuropiov)—there is the reference to 
‘robbers’ in the Synoptists: malpractices and dishonesty in the business 
transactions. Upon this Dr Eisler puts forward a remarkable correction, 
which I must give in his own words :— 

‘Jesus did not speak the language of the Greek heathen in the pre- 
cincts of the Sanctuary. What he said is a literal quotation, not from 
the Septuagint, but from the Hebrew of the prophets Isaiah (lvi 7) and 
Jeremiah (vii 11). And there the words “‘ den of thieves” or “den of 
robbers”, as the A.V. says in Jeremiah, read me’drat parifim. Now the 
stem PRS does not in the least apply to any offence against property, 
as “stealing ” is “robbing” (stealing by violence) ; it means “to break, 
dismember, lacerate” something, and is said of human criminals as well 
as of carnivorous animals and birds of prey. What the prophet means 
to say is “‘a cave of murderers” (the M/drdergrude of the Luther bible), 
or even aden of slaughterers. Accordingly, if Jesus contrasts the whole 
world’s “ prayer-house” of Isaiah with Jeremiah’s “ den of s/aughterers”, 
this blood-smeared word alone suffices to show that Jesus does contrast 
the “ pure offering” of prayers throughout the whole world (Mal. i 11), 
the bloodless spiritual cult of the already world-embracing Synagogue 
(seth thepilah) with the dire Deuteronomic monopoly-slaughter-house of 
the blood-deluged Mount Zion.’ 

On the difficulty arising from John’s assigning the event to an earlier 
visit to Jerusalem which would quite prevent the higher valuation of its 
importance and influence I am persuaded of the correctness of the 
opinion that there were two somewhat similar ‘cleansings’. But they 
were similar only superficially. The first was a minor protest, and it 
attracted only slight attention; it neither astounded His followers nor 
excited the priesthood. It attacked only minor abuses, and has there- 
fore been correctly designated a ‘cleansing’, and it might very well 
have been regarded as a defence of the system, and have met with 
a wide approval. It did not, however, seem sufficiently important for 
the Synoptics to record. Whereas the second, radical and momentous, 
John found already recorded in its place. But to him the earlier one 
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was of service as an example of a quite early claim to a measure of 
authority for action as well as for teaching, and in this way akin to our 
Lord’s action in His miracles. There is a difficulty, however, in the 
vehement character with which John invests the action, which does not 
accord with ascribing a minor importance to it. I do not see how we 
can avoid acknowledging that there is some confusion of the events, 
and I must fall back upon’ Dr Brooke’s opinion (Peake’s Commentary : 
in loco) that the Johannine writer misplaced what was ‘the real cause 
of the final conflict’ and having ‘used it up’ in relation to the early 
claim for authority omitted it in his account of the last week, although 
it lay before him in the Synoptic tradition. 

The points in Dr Eisler’s article which I would submit to the judge- 
ment of scholars are :— 

The meaning of the Hebrew term : robbers or butchers ? 

The extent to which the Temple provided a banking system, regarded 
as quite legitimate, and providing the revenue for the enormous cost of 
the Temple and its officials ; 

The assertion that there could have been no actual market in the 
Temple Court: but only that animals would be necessarily led through 
on the way to the places of slaughter near the altars. 

In conclusion. The readiness of the Jewish mind to dispense com- 
pletely with the Blood-sacrifices after the destruction of the Temple is 
a psychological change which it is hard to believe had not been in incu- 
bation fora long time. That the writer of Hebrews had to face a strong 
conservative attitude in favour of the system is a fact of small dimen- 
sions in comparison with the conservative attitudes to Circumcision and 
to consorting with Gentiles which had to be faced by St Peter and 
St Paul. The higher estimate of the event we are here considering 
would enable us to see that the abandonment of the sacrificial system, 
apparently without reserve or regret, had its clear authority in a con- 
spicuous and definite action of our Lord. 

A. CALDECOTT. 
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NOTE ON MARK Ix 49, 50: A NEW MEANING FOR 
das. 


THE difficulty of this passage consists in its relation to the context, 
in the meaning and application of the imagery, and in the impossibility 
of the hypothesis éay 7d dAas dvadov yévyrat. 

To take this last point first, since the apodosis is an unanswered 
rhetorical question it is tempting to regard verse 50a as a common 
proverbial saying. There are two sayings in the Talmud which suggest 
this: ‘Shake the salt off meat, and you may throw the latter to dogs’ 
(Niddah 31a) and ‘Salt when it becomes corrupt, with what is it 
salted?’ The latter is so close to Mk. ix 50a that it will be well to 
give the original (Bekhor 8 b lines 14 and 13 from bottom) 

nb sndp wenn ap 3 KMD D. 
It would be instructive to learn when the proverb first took this form 
and who was responsible for it. It is quite possible that the phrase 
has come into the Talmud from common parlance derived from the 
Gospel. 

The domestic and medicinal use of salt both as a condiment and 
preservative was universal in the ancient world as it is to-day ; cf. Job vi 6, 
Sir. xxxix 31 (26), Isa. xxx 24, 2 Kings ii 19, Mishnah Berakoth vi 7 
(see also A. Cohen Bad. Talm. Tractate Berakit pp. 284-285), 
Sopherim xv 8, Middoth v 3, Shabbath vi 5, Pliny 7. 2. xxxi roz. 

The practice of ‘salting’ newly born children (Ezek. xvi 4) is a close 
parallel to Mk. ix 49, especially in view of the previous context 
Mk. ix 33 ff, but does not help with ix 50. 

The commercial value of salt is demonstrated by the numerous 
references to its taxation ; cf. 1 Macc. x 29, xi 35, Jos. An¢. XIII iv 9g, 
and # dx at Socnopaei Nesus and elsewhere (Wessely Aus der Welt 
der Papyri p. 20; Wilcken Griechische Ostraca \. 141 ff). 

A metaphorical use to denote wit or ‘saving grace’ was also common 
to the classical and Semitic languages; cf. Col. iv 6 (with Lightfoot’s 
references), Kethuboth 66b, Kiddushin 29b. Barrenness is also 
typified by salt (Deut. xxix 23 (22), Job xxxix 6, Jer. xvii 6, Ps. cvii 34, 
cf. Judges ix 45), but this use throws little or no light upon our 
passage. 

Its symbolism to denote hospitality, friendliness, peace (Ezra iv 14, 
Mk. ix sob) must have given it a religious significance at an early 
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period ; cf. Mb M3 Numb. xviii 19, 2 Chron. xiii 5. This sacrificial 
use (Lev. ii 13, Ezek. xliii 24, Ezra vi 9-10; cf. Exod. xxx 35, Mk. ix 49 
T.R., Ziad i 449, Aeneid ii 133, Jos. Ant. III ix 1, XII iii 3) was no 
doubt in origin due to the primitive conception of sacrifice as the meal 
of God (Lev. xxi 22). The interesting cvvadAc{opevos of Acts i 4 has 
sometimes been connected with the Eucharist—Torrey suggests nbonn, 

Among the illustrations of Mk. ix 50 given by Wetstein are extracts 
from an altogether remarkable passage dwelling upon the ‘divinity’ of 
salt in Plutarch Mor. Sympos. v 684¥F and 685. E. A. Abbott makes 
use of it in an illuminating discussion of the Marcan text. The passage 
as a whole should be read in its context, and it will be seen that it has 
at least three parallels to Mk. ix 49, 50, viz. the connexion of salt and 
fire, the efficacy of salt in preservation and the idea of concord. 
Philo ii 255 (De Sacrificantibus vi) also mentions salt in connexion 
with fire and dwells upon its symbolism of immortality. 

But the relation of these passages to our Gospels is a chance one. 
Such ideas had grown from Homeric germs, and they seem to be only 
parallel to Hebrew sacrificial lore concerning salt. 

The object of this note is to connect Mk. ix 49, 50 with the industry 
carried on at Taricheae (see G. A. Smith Hist. Geog. 451-455). The 
connexion appears to the present writer to be unmistakeable. All 
the evidence we have points to the paramount importance of the 
fisheries which provided the main occupation of the large population 
settled round the Lake of Galilee at the beginning of our era. ‘ Dass 
zur Zeit Jesu der Fischfang am See Genezareth sehr lebhaft betrieben 
wurde, wissen wir aus dem N.T., vgl. Mrc. i 16, Luc. v 2ff: die 
Fischer giengen in leichter Kleidung, die auch bisweilen ganz abgelegt 
wurde Joh. xxi 7, und meistens Nachts auf den Fang aus Luc. v 5, 
Joh. xxi 3. Uebrigens sprechen auch Namen wie Bethsaida und 
Taricheae genug fiir den einst sehr lebhaft betriebenen Fischfang, der 
letztere weist darauf, dass man die Fische auch einzusalzen pflegte’ 
(Nowack Hebr. Archiologie ii 223). 

The commercial value of the abundant supply of fish still to be 
procured from the Lake was realized then.’ The large supplies caught 
by the disciples could only be dealt with by being pickled—treated 
with salt—at Taricheae and thence exported, possibly even to Rome 
if the Egyptian supply was inadequate (cf. Herodotus ii 92, ix 120), 
Certainly such food was necessary in the desert, and is referred to in 
the Gospel accounts of the feeding of the multitudes. The caravan 
routes through Damascus to Palmyra and across the Jaulan to the 
Arabian desert suggest themselves as a likely market for this commodity. 
We little realize the extent to which the people of the ancient world 


1 For the present-day industry v. E, W. G. Masterman Studies in Galilee. 
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depended upon pickled fish—Aristophanes (Vesp. 676) mentions an 
earthen vessel (% dpa) specially used for this kind of food. The jars 
mentioned in the papyri are called xvriva or xepdysa. Various names 
are found for fish baskets besides those furnished by the N. T., e.g, 
Ox. Pap. iii 520” refers to xiprwv mAexrov. The frequency in the 
papyri of rapixwov, rapixevw, tapryevrys is noteworthy, and the following 
is typical : 
éay tapeixia GeavTG roijs Kdpol Kepdpuov trépiov. 
(Ox. Pap. vi 928".) 

The balance of evidence points to Kerak as the locality of Taricheae. 
The assertion was made by a local Syrian Christian to the present 
writer that there was once a small island, now submerged, at the point 
where the Jordan leaves the Lake. This would provide a low-lying 
piece of land on which the fish could be laid out and dried in the sun. 
Even now the ruins of Kerak stand upon a small peninsula. If we 
could build upon the name Mellaha’ (salt) heard by Seetzen, Frei, 
Kasteren, and Guérin near Kerak, we might suppose that it was 
derived from an Aramaic equivalent of Taricheae. Others think that 
the language of Josephus demands a site north of Tiberias, perhaps 
Mejdel. Whatever its site, in the time of Christ Taricheae was a con- 
siderable place with a population of quite forty thousand if we can trust 
the figures of Josephus (War II xx 2-4). It boasted a large hippo- 
drome and a shipbuilding trade, but was rather deficient in fortifications. 
It even rivalled Tiberias inasmuch as the Lake sometimes took its 
name from Taricheae (Pliny #.Z. v 15). 

The Gospels ignore the southern part of the Lake with the exception 
of references to the region of Decapolis (Mk. v 20, vii 31, Mt. iv 35) 
which lay east and south-east of the Lake. To this region belonged 
the country of the Gerasenes (Mk. v 1, Lk. viii 26) or Gadarenes 
(Mt. viii 28) if Mark’s xwpa is to be located in the district of Gadara. 
It has been urged that the name, whether T'epaonvav or Tadapyviav, 
denotes only the source of that anecdote, but Mk. v 1-2 requires a visit 
by Christ «is 5 wépay ris Oaddoons. Perhaps the demoniac came from 
distant Gerasa. Strabo Geog. XVI ii 45 tells us gor 8& wai & rH 
Tadapid: tdwp poxOypov Apvaiov, ob ra yevodpeva Kryvyn Tpixas Kai drdas 
kat xépata droBddra. év Sé rais Kadovpévars Taprxéars  Aipvy pev 
raptxeias ixOiwv doreias tapéxet. 

Although Gadara was nine miles from the Lake of Galilee yet it 
gave its name to a district which included a sea border on the Lake. 
Mt.’s T'adapyvav may very well supply a rough indication that the event 
happened somewhere to the south of the Lake, and if so, Christ may 
have visited Taricheae ; at any rate, the name, implying as it did the 


1 Masterman speaks of Ain el Mellahah as a common name. 
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industry, would be well known to Him, and Mk. ix 49, 50 may be 
a tacit reference to the pickling of fish. In this case His allusion to 
salt belongs to the language of everyday life. The originality of 
Christ especially in regard to the illustrations which He used would 
suggest that He was not bound by O.T. or Rabbinic usage or prompted 
by Greek philosophic speculations. 

In view of the obscurity of the reference in Mk. ix 49 and the 
impossibility of éav 7d dAas dvadov yévyra (50a) which has never been 
satisfactorily explained, it occurred to me that an explanation should 
be sought in the transition of the saying from Aramaic to Greek. 

The dAwOjoerat of 49, read in the light of the staple industry of the 
Lake, makes it feasible that Christ should have referred in 50a not to 
the salt but to the salted-thing—the salted-food. The two words would 
easily be confused in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

Salt in Hebrew is ndp while salted is mon or nbop (Exod. xxx 35). 

Salt in Aramaic is nbp or NMDD or RNY and salted is mp (or 
Moen) or NIP. 

Bischoff (see M¢Neile on Mt. v 13) suggests NOsA (spice, season, 
mixture) for 73 dAas in Matthew because of a supposed word-play with 
Dan (world) preceded by the connective 41. The Matthaean passage 
must not however determine the Marcan. 

AMD is.found in the Talmud for fick/e, preserve—chiefly to denote 
salted fish (rdpyxos), but the word is Greek, and Taricheae means 
pickling places. The word most commonly found for sa/ted food is 
md while ben is the equivalent of dvados (Mk. ix 50—Mt. v 13, 
Lk. xiv 34 have pwpaivw); cf. Mishnah Berakoth vi 7 mb >) WI) 

1S ndpw nan’ nen nt ~pies mden Sy qrap fey ne: nba 

nb is the form found for salt in an inscription of the second 

century a.D.—see Cooke WV. Semitic Inscr. p. 327. And the phrase 

nado. wx = 6 emi rav ddGy (who is over the salt mines or in the salt 

business, nmdom being a dialectical form of nnbnn, Cooke, p. 109) 
occurs in a bilingual inscription dated the second century B.c. 

From the available evidence the only difference in Aramaic between 
salt and salted thing would be merely a yéd or possibly a preformative 
mém, which might easily be omitted by haplography or colloquial 
speech. In either case the word would begin with the sound of » 
followed by an indistinct skewa, the middle consonant would be 5, and 
the final guttural m would be preceded by its inevitable fathak. Or in 
the case of Nemo and Non the only difference would be the position 
of the vowel yéd. 

It must be remembered that the striking phrase dAas dvaAov is Greek, 
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and we have no evidence that the phrase would sound so paradoxical 
in Aramaic. 

But even apart from Aramaic, it is significant that St Mark uses dAs 
(the classical form) in 50b, a different form from the colloquial dAas of 
50a. Why should he use two different words in the same verse for the 
same thing? If there is a difference in meaning it must be that dAas 
refers to food. 

Even in Aristotle (Z¢h. WV. VIII iii 8) the phrase dAas ovvavadaoa 
must have meant colloquially ‘to consume food together’. The plural 
of aAs was certainly used with various meanings, e. g. lumps of salt, salt- 
works. Thackeray regards the LXX occurrences as neut. sing. except 
} 9ddacoa . .. tv adv which ‘looks as if the plural was the regular 
form for salt-aveas’. We may now add the meaning food, salted fish, 
pickled meat in view of the evidence given below. 

It is usual to regard dAas (r6)—which occurs as early as the third 
century B.c.—as the late equivalent of dAs (6). And this note had 
already been written in this belief when I noticed the suggestiveness of 
the above reference to Aristotle (in L. and S.) which sent me to consult 
the evidence of the papyri where both forms are used. 

It must be mentioned first that Swete says of dAas in our passage 
‘the nom. is also written dda (cf. yada)... and as a variant in 
each of the passages where dAas is found in the N.T.’ Tischendorf 
preferred dAa in all cases. WH and Nestle read dAas twice in Mk. ix 
50a and dda in 50b. It may be urged that the final letter is omitted 
in the last occurrence (50 b) because it is followed by a consonant, but 
this is unlikely, and we must accept WH’s statement that ‘as an acc. 
dda is fully attested in Mk. ix 50 (3°)’. 

The Hellenistic d\as was probably formed from the acc. plural of 
GAs. We have a very similar formation in éAauiy (6), which is formed 
from éAav, gen. plur. of éAafa. The new Hellenistic word was in 
effect the raising of an epithet or gen. of description to the status 
of a noun meaning of or delonging to or connected with olive-trees, i.e. 
place of olives, olive-yard. ; 

Moulton quotes many examples of the new word with gen. éAa:avos 
from the papyri (Proleg. pp. 49, 69, 235) in support of the N.T. 
forms. 

The formation of das (rd) may therefore be due to the fact that it 
was in the acc. plural that dAs often meant food as in the phrase dAas 
cuvavakaoa. To eat salt as a condiment implied the eating of food. 
Then there was the additional fact that many articles of food were 
pickled with salt, e. g. fish, olives, &c., even turnips (Rylands Pap. ii 231°, 
Ox. Pap. iv 736° yoyyvAidos cis rapixetav—it is unnecessary to give 
references to fish, there are so many). Those who choose to do so 
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may believe that the collective dAas was substituted for rapxyo. under 
the influence of the Hebrew plural DMD . It is quite likely that the simi- 
larity of the Hebrew or Aramaic words for sa/¢ and salted food suggested 
to St Mark dAs and dAas. The distinction in meaning between these 
two forms was probably never universal (cf. Mt. v 13, Col. iv 6) and 
has been lost sight of, partly owing to the textual confusion between 
two words differing as they do in only one letter, and partly owing to 
the fact that the new formation ultimately displaced GAs and became 
identical with it in meaning. It must also be pointed out that the 
tendency to regard salt as a plurality of grains would lead to the use 
of the new collective. 

A. S. Hunt (Ox. Pap. vol. ix no. 1185) prints a letter written 
¢. A.D. 200 by a Prefect, who ‘was merely amusing himself or practising 
his hand’. Lines 1ro—12 are said to be a proverbial saying : 

-ov maida Tov pexpov det dprov éobiew, 

Gras éritpwiyev, dpapiov py Ouwydver, 

dy 8& Kai olvov airy, xovdvAous aird Seid. 
The translation given is: ‘A little boy must eat bread, nibble besides 
some salt, and not touch the sauce, but if he asks for wine, give him 
your knuckles.’ Who ever nibbled salt? daAas in this context requires 
the meaning salted fish or salted food. We should translate dAas ém- 
tpwyew ‘and eat (or munch, though in the late vernacular tpayw 
simply = éo6iw) salted food with it’ regarding dAas as neuter singular. 

Moulton and Milligan (N.T. Vocab.) quote éuPadoi «is 7d rAotov dAas 
cal Awrév from Hibeh Pap. i 152 dated about 250 B.c. But even here 
both dAas and Awréy are best interpreted as food: ‘Put some salted 
food and lotus bread into the boat for yourself’—it continues dws 
éxwow of vavrryoi, kal rept tov EiAwv Sy... where it breaks off. The 
rations for the foreman and shipwrights seem to be distinguished from 
the timber (? for repairs) which is defined by the def. art. The same 
interpretation can apply to P. Par. 55*** of the second century B.c. 
kal dpro. kal GAas. 

The salt-tax (dAcx7) mentioned in Fayum Towns 42 (a) ii 5 explains 
the occurrence of dAds (from dAs) in No. CXCII dated a.p. 135-136, 
No. CCCXLI of the second century a.p. The classical word is also 
retained in Amherst 77* of a.D. 139, 126" of the early second century 
A.D., Tebt. 117 of 99 B.C., 190 of the first century B.c., Ox. Pap. xiv 
1731°° of the third century a.D., and others. 

Moulton and Milligan tell us, ‘In the fourteen LXX instances of dAa 
and dAas the article is absent and we are free to assume that a new 
neuter noun was already developing, perhaps under the analdgy of 
other food names like ydéAa and xpéas’, and that adds (genitive of dAs) 
‘lived on in the papyri as late as a.D. 258-9 (P. Lond. iii 1170 p. 196)’. 
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May we not assume that it lived on in popular speech because it was 
often distinguished from dAas (-aros) ? 

Ox. Pap. ix 1222? of the fourth century a. D. mentions 7d dAas 7d dupw- 
vaxov (the salt of ammonia), which would suggest that by this date the 
distinction in meaning was lost. The rare genitive dAaros occurs in 
a fifth or sixth century a.p. recipe for a purging draught (Ox. Pap. xi 
1384"*), but an earlier occurrence is conjectured by Mayser. 

Thus it would seem that the proverb recorded in Bekhor 8 b arose 
from the Greek, and that our Lord probably gave an original turn to 
the Aramaic proverb recorded in Niddah 31a by making the apodosis 
a rhetorical question. Confusion was then introduced because the 
Greek dAas meant both sa/¢ and salted food. 

It is not the aim of this note to solve the difficulties of context. 
Wellhausen’s view of the priority of Mark’s ‘undigested morsels’ is 
sounder than that of Loisy, who prefers the Q contexts and regards 
Mark as an ‘artificial and maladroit compilation’. Sharman (Zhe 
Teaching of Jesus about the Future pp. 74 ff) thinks that Mk. ix 49 was 
invented by the Evangelist to connect the preceding with the following 
verses. No such easy solution of the verse is possible. Only the word 
éduoOyoera: directly concerns us in ix 49. We observe, however, that 
contrary to the general Gospel phraseology the fire must be preservative," 
and seems to be related to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

John the Baptist according to Q spoke of baptism év rvevpare dyiw 
kai mupt. The Acts in describing Pentecost refers to yAaooa dcei 
updos, St Paul speaks of salvation ds 84 wvpds, and the extra-canonical 
saying of Jesus preserved by Origen 6 éyyis pov, éyyis rod wupds: 6 88 
paxpav dm éuov, paxpavy amd tis Baceias would suggest that His 
saying recorded in Lk. xii 49 rip 7AGov Badeiv éxi tiv yiv, Kai ti OérAw 
ei 75 dvibbn ; (‘would it were kindled already!’ Moffatt) refers to the 
Holy Spirit or to the immediate presence of God (cf. Exod. iii 2, 
Deut. iv 24, Mal. iii 2, iv 1, Heb. xii 29). 

The readings of W ddiwoyyPyoera shall be polluted (see Burkitt 
J.T.S. Oct. 1915 pp. 16-17) and of Ok dvadrwOjoerar shall be con- 
sumed, although they betray an appreciation of the obscurity of was yap 
mupt dducOyoerar, yet curiously shew some connexion with the main 
lesson of the parable of the salt, namely the peril of being unsalted or 
half salted. The imperfectly cured fish is only fit for the consumption 
of the flames. It is not impossible that the v./. dvaAw@ynoera arose 
through a play upon the words dvados and dvaddw. 

The brevity of our earliest gospel is very noticeable, but St Mark 
does give us the earliest impression we have of the Life of Jesus, and 

1 Prof. Burkitt, in a letter, writes ‘only it will be a burning, scalding preserva- 
tive (Mt. xiii 41)—something that destroys oxdvéada’. 
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Mk. ix 49, 50 is one of the sayings which he has chosen to record in 
a narrative chiefly of events. To suppose that it was a well-known and 
oft-repeated utterance of Jesus would exclude the likelihood of a mere 
linguistic confusion. But if the metaphor of salt was used by Him in 
reference sometimes to the Divine activity (Mk. ix 49) and at other 
times to human influence (Mt. v 13) a confusion would be possible. 
Is it assuming too much to suppose that the salt was the subject of 
a parable whose lesson on the hypothesis suggested above becomes no 
less terrible than that of the parable of Gehenna, with its message of 
the destruction of what is worthless? In the humid climate of the 
lake-side the disciples would have experienced the loss of fish through 
imperfect pickling. The insanitary methods of the East would permit 
a piece of bad fish to be trampled under foot, though this detail is 
found in Matthew only, who evidently contemplates in v 13a salt and 
not food. It is difficult, however, to apply the strong language of 
Lk. xiv 35 to impure salt ovre cis yiv ovre cis xompiay eiOerov éotw: 
éfw BaddXovoew airo. Such language might be used by any one very 
annoyed with the salt, but is more applicable to stinking fish. Perhaps 
Luke distinguished dAas from das. 

The new interpretation would in no degree weaken our Lord’s 
question év rim aird dpricere (Mt. ddwocOnoera); ‘ With what (or 
possibly How 22 or "N8OD) shall ye season it?’ for it would imply 
that there was nothing more to be said—the food is worthless, past 
recovery. A good synonym for Mark’s dvadov would be cazpév = 
rotten, decayed, bad. Whereas salt itself never does become corrupt, 
herein lies its ‘divinity’; as Plutarch says dyrcrdrrerat t@ Oavdrw. We 
may, therefore, translate Mk. ix 50a: ‘Salted food is excellent. But 
if the salted food loses its saltness, how shall you season it ?’—you are 
left to infer that you may just as well throw it to dogs or cast it into 
the fire, as try to pickle it again. Prof. Burkitt, who refuses to con- 
template a linguistic confusion in the text of Mk. ix 50, admits in 
a letter to me ‘that dAas is used (not quite correctly) in the sense of 
the saliness of a piece of salted food—that is, if you want to be precise’. 
It was after receiving Prof. Burkitt’s valuable criticism that I noticed 
what I conceive to be a difference in meaning between dAas and das. 
And on this assumption my main contention no longer depends 
entirely—if at all—upon a linguistic confusion. 

Like fire, wind, and water, salt too seems to have been used by Christ 
as a picture of the Holy Spirit’s work. 

The Fourth Gospel gives a fuller appreciation of this fundamental 
doctrine of Jesus than we could expect from St Mark. Perhaps the 
fire-symbol of the Spirit had led James and John, and others too, to 
carry the metaphor too far (Lk. ix 54) and the sa/t-symbol of life and 
preservation was a necessary corrective. 
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The fact that dAs was used with yet another meaning to denote the 
spirit of peace in Mk. ix sob will prepare us for the hiatus if dpeis éoré 
7 Gdas tHs yns were followed by a saying referring to dAas as the 
equivalent of 6 rdpixos (or 75 tapixwov Or Ta GApua). 

But enough evidence has been given in this note to shew that dAas 
itself had two meanings. And the fact that rdpryos was an ambiguous 
word meaning a mummified body (cf. Herodot. ii 15, 85-90, 113, Fay. 
Pap. xiii 4, Ox. Pap. i 40°, Amherst cxxv) as well as salted fish, &c., 
would encourage the use of dAas for the latter. 

We must admit that Matthew makes no distinction between dAas and 
dAs. And his identification of the two, as indeed the Koine eventually 
(perhaps always) allowed, has affected the interpretation of Mark. It is 
possible that he plays upon the two meanings of the word dAas. But 
we are not directly concerned with the different context in Mt. v 13. 
It must be granted that the disciples could only be the salt of the 
earth by first being themselves salted and having salt in themselves, 
this much is implied in Matthew’s év rim dAvcOyoerat. 

The fundamental conception even in Matthew is that of Divine 
action upon the children of the Kingdom and through them upon the 
world. The salt and fire of Mk. ix 49 are both divine. And ix 50a 
would carry on the same thought of dAw@yoera if dAas means that 
whith is salted—pickled fish. The ultimate reference in Mk. ix 50b 
(salt as the spirit of harmony and fellowship) is to Divine grace, in 
other words to the Holy Spirit (cf. 6 Ocds rijs cipyvys of the Epistles 
passim and 4 xowwvia tod dyiov rvevparos Of 2 Cor. xiii 13). And once 
it be admitted that the salt-symbol refers fundamentally to the Divine 
activity, avakov becomes an impossible epithet for dAas unless the 
latter be distinguished from dAs. At any rate it is to be hoped that 
Dr Milligan will include in future editions of his indispensable 
Selections the Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1185, vol. ix, as illustrating Mark’s 
use of dAas. 


ADDENDA, 


1. The use of éydpiov in the Fourth Gospel is puzzling : (@) in vi 9, 11 
it apparently means pickled fish, (6) in xxi 9, 13 cooked fish (hot), (c) in 
xxi 10 fresh fish, equivalent to ix@vs in the same context. This last 
use (¢) is manifestly ‘incorrect’, and (a) is not really correct. It is true 
that in Mod. Gr. rd Wdpe = fish (v. Jannaris Hist. Gr. Gram. p. 81), 
but it is noteworthy that the editors of the papyri usually translate 
éydpiov by sauce, relish, or dainty; strictly the word denotes a special 
cooked dish, a delicacy for a feast ; cf. Pap. Fay. 119 xai «is ra yevéova 
Tepédrns réuis dvdpa. The diminutive dyapidiv is reserved for fish in 

Dd2 
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Ox. Pap. vii 1067 ; éYapiwv and dWapidiwy appear to be distinguished in 
Ox. Pap. xiv 1656"? notwithstanding the translation re/ishes given 
in either case. If we were compelled to translate éydpuov by fish in Ox. 
Pap. ix 1185", we could still take dAas as the cold pickled fish and 
éydpov as the hot cooked fish. But the frequent combination dpro 
kai GAas, dprwy xai dAal ros} (cf. E. Mayser Grammatik pp. 211, 212, 286) 
suggests that dAas is something more than mere salt. 

2. It is strange that the remarkable description of Christ as Zhe Sa/t 
in Zhe Contendings of the Apostles has passed unnoticed by com- 
mentators. The Ethiopic Gad/a Hawédrydt is assigned by Sir Ernest 
Wallis Budge to the fourteenth century, but he believes the work to be 
a version of thirteenth-century Arabic which in its turn was a version 
of sixth-century Coptic, much of the material however going back to 
the second century. He suggests that some of the legends were first 
written in Hebrew or Syriac. From Zhe History of the Death of St John 
the Evangelist we quote Budge’s translation (ii 259) of the eucharistic 
prayer over the Bread addressed to Jesus Christ by St John: 


‘This is the bread of life . . . We give thanks unto Thee, O Thou 
Who by Thy word hast created all things, Thou art the Guide, Thou 
art the Gate of grace, Thou art the Salt, Thou art the Treasury of the 
Pearl, Thou art the Net of the life of righteousness . . . and Thou 
permittest Thyself to be called by these names for the sake of men, so 
that they may be saved and become new (men) from out of the dark- 
ness of their former works into the sin of which they had fallen.’ 


Afterwards, before entering the grave, among his parting instructions 
(p. 262), St John says, ‘Take good care that ye be not cast away’. 
This is the lesson of the Parable of the Drag-net (Mt. xiii 48 ra 5¢ campa 
éfw €Badov), and there may have been a parable of the Salt and the 
Salted Fish teaching the same lesson, the salt representing Christ or 
the Holy Spirit (‘Thou art the Comforter’ is addressed to Christ on 
p. 260). The above prayer has apparently grown from meditation 
on the parabolic teaching of Jesus. 

N. D. CoLeman, 
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DID CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA KNOW THE 
DIDACHE? 


Dr ROBINSON referring to the well-known passage in Strom. i 378— 
‘He is said (eipyrac) to be a thief by the Scripture (: ypagy): it says, 
Son (vié) be not a liar for the lie doth lead to theft’ which is found in 
Didache iii 5, with the only difference of ‘my child’ (réxvov pov) for 
‘son ’—remarks that ‘this is the only passage in Clement of Alexandria 
in which it can be thought at all probable that he has used the 
Didache’» He suggests that the Scripture here is some lost apocryphal 
book of which both he and the Didachist made use. But in the twelfth 
chapter of the third book of the Paedagogue it would seem that Clement 
had before him a document like the ‘Two Ways’ of the Didache. He 
writes: ‘I lead you by the way of salvation (68dv ri owrypuor). 
Abandon the ways of error. Follow then, my child (a:dov), the good 
way which I shall describe to you’. The Didachist speaks of ‘ the way 
of life’ (rs ws). In the passage that follows Clement altered the saying 
‘this do and thou shalt live’ (joy Lk. x 28) into ‘this do, and thou 
shalt be saved’ (owOjoy). This suggests that he may have altered the 
way of /ife (Cw7s) into the ‘ way of salvation’ (cwrypiov). In the hymn 
at the end of the Pueaagogue, he speaks of ‘the holy rewards of the 
doctrine of life’ (ws d5ax7s). Barnabas speaks of two ways of teach- 
ing (83axy), one he calls ‘the way of light’ and the other ‘the way of 
the black’. Here Clement is closer to the Dédache. After a brief 
reference to spiritual treasures he gives as a general summary the 
Golden Rule (St Luke’s form omitting dyofws). Of that Rule there are 
three forms, the Lukan, the Matthean, and the Bezan (Acts xv 29) kai 60a 
ph Oédrere Eavtois yiverOar érépw py roeiv. It is the last that the Didachist 
gives, wavra 8 doa éav OedAnoys py yweoOai vor Kai ai GAAw pH oie. 
He began with the Matthean form, and proceeded with the Bezan. It 
is surely more than a coincidence that Clement should, like the 
Didachist, place this Rule in the very forefront of his exposition of 
the good way. The Didachist preferred to put orders in a negative 
form, e.g. Lk. xii 35 becomes ‘let not your lamps be quenched, and let 
not your loins be loosed’ (xvi 1). He could have found the negative 
in Tobit iv 15 ‘What you hate do not to another’. Barnadas does not 
give the Golden Rule in any form. Again, it is surely more than 


1 Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didache p. 62. 
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a coincidence that Clement proceeds immediately to give the summary 
of the Law (84 dvoiv), with slight differences ; after Lk. x 27, and adding 
the concluding remark of the Lord in Mt. xxii 40 somewhat abridged, 
‘On this the whole law and prophets depend’. The Didachist begins 
his exposition of the way of life thus: ‘ First, thou shalt love God who 
made thee ; secondly, thy neighbour as thyself’, an abridgement of the 
Lord’s summary of the Law in Mt. xxii 37-40,’ omitting the second 
dyarynoas with Luke. He then gives his form of the Golden Rule. 
Both are similarly connected by Clement, but in the reverse order. 
Barnabas also began his exposition of the way of light with the command 
‘thou shalt love Him who made thee, thou shalt fear Him who formed 
thee, thou shalt glorify Him who redeemed thee from death’ (xix 2). 
Twelve lines lower down he has ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour above 
(iép) thy soul’? It is evident that he did not intend to give the 
summary of the Law as in either Luke or Matthew. Again several lines 
lower down (307 Potter) Clement gives the command in Lk. vi 27 f 
‘He bids us love our enemies, and bless those who curse us, and pray 
for those who despitefully use us’. The Didachist has the same 
passage, ‘ bless those who curse you, pray for your enemies, but fast for 
those who persecute you’ (this last clause from Mt. v 44) mainly from 
Luke. He proceeds with Luke vi 32 ‘for what grace is it if you love 
those who love you? Do not the Gentiles (ra vy) the same?’ 
(Matthew has ‘reward’, ‘publicans’, Luke ‘grace’ and ‘gentiles ’.) 
Clement, like the Didachist, followed Luke here. This passage is not 
in Barnabas, but in what is regarded by some as a Christian interpola- 
tion in the ‘Two Ways’ of the Didachist. It would seem that it was 
known to Clement, who continues his quotation from Lk. vi, ‘To him 
who smites thee on the cheek give the other also’. This is given by 
the Didachist in the Matthean form—‘If any shall give thee a blow 
(86 paxwpa, through influence of Jn. xviii 22 édwxev para) on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also’. Clement proceeds, ‘If any 
one shall take (éav dpy ts) thy tunic, prevent him not (taking) thy cloak’. 
The Didachist, after citing Mt. v 41 ‘If any shall compel thee to go 
a mile’ &c. (not in Luke), gives the prohibition : ‘ If any one shall take 
(iv dpy tis) thy cloak, give him thy tunic also’. This is more like 
Lk. vi 29 than Mt. v 40, ‘To him who wishes to take (Aafeiv) thy tunic 
allow also thy cloak’, which is combined here with the Lukan form by 
Clement, who also shews the influence of the Didachist in the beginning 
words éav apy tis (rod aipovros, Luke ; r@ OéAovr: AaBeiv, Matthew). The 
Didachist proceeds to give Lk. vi 30 ‘ To every one that asketh of thee 
1 Matthew (not Luke) gives the order, ‘ first’, ‘second’. 


2 See Barnabas i 4 ‘to love you above (iwép) my soul’, iv 6 ‘loving all above 
(imwép) my soul’, cf. Ecclus. xxx 17. 
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give, and [from him who takes thy things away] do not demand them 
back’ [Mt. v 42 ‘Give to him that asketh thee’]. And concludes his 
first chapter with Mt. v 20 ‘ He shall not come out thence until he pays 
the uttermost farthing’. Three expressions in this portion (1) ‘thou 
shalt be perfect’ (also vi 2); (2) ‘thou canst not’ (ov8¢ yap dvvacac), 
which occurs also in vi 2 («i 3 od dvvacar); (3) giving ‘ according to the 
commandment’, which occurs twice in ch. xiii, are also found in the 
second part of the Didache, and militate against the interpolation theory. 
The unusuai form of the sentence in Strom. i 378 otros xAérrys id Tis 
ypapis eipyrai— He is a thief, it hath been said by the Scripture. It 
says (yaoi) “Son be not a thief”’ &c.—a quotation from Didache iii 5, 
may be due to the form in which the Didachist introduced his quotation 
i 6 ‘Concerning this it Aath deen said (<ipyrar): Let thine alms sweat’ 
&c. With regard to this passage Dr Robinson writes: ‘He blends the 
language of the Sermon on the Mount with that of Hermas. and ends by 
contradicting both’ (p. 53). But it does not appear that the Didachist 
identifies himself with his quotation. The very form in which it is 
introduced dAAd xai wepi tovrou dé cipyra: precludes the idea that he is 
stating his own views. But (‘as you know’, or ‘little as we agree with 
it’) it has been said on the other hand (d¢) about this—‘let thy alms 
sweat into thy hands until thou knowest to whom thou mayest give ’'— 
a principle which he contradicts in iv 7 ob duerdoets Sotvar. Dr Robinson 
says of the Didachist ‘ He has been giving us garbled passages from the 
Sermon on the Mount’ (p. 53). Clement of Alexandria does exactly 
the same—gives us garbled passages from the Sermon on the Mount in 
his exposition of the Good Way. I should add, in both cases, also 
the sermon on the plain in Lk. vi. We find the same blending of Luke 
and Matthew in both. 

This chapter of the Paedagogue contains the same quotations from 
the prophets on fasting and sacrifices that we have in Barnadas ii, 
including the mysterious dop7 ebwdias te Kupiw xapdia SofdLovea rov 
mer\axéra aityv, which is also found in Irenaeus (iv 32), and which may 
be a developement of Ecclus. xxxix 14—‘Give fragrance (6c), sing 
a song of praise, bless the Lord’. This proves that Clement had the 
letter of Barnabas at his elbow.? And yet he also shews the influence 
of the Didachist, e.g. (306 Potter) ‘Concerning oath and forgetting of 
injuries’. Why does he connect the two, dpxovu 8& wép: kai pvyoixaxias ? 
Is it not because they were connected by the Didachist, ‘thou shalt not 


1 Ecclus. xii 1 éav eb morps yO rim woeis : v. 7 50s 7H dyad wal ph dvriAaGBy Tov 
dyaprwrov. 

2 Clement has many long quotations from Barnabas, e. g. Strom. ii 445 quotes 
from B. i and ii; Strom. ii 447 from B. iv; ii 472 from B. xxi; ii 489 from B. xvi; 
v 677 from B. xi; v 684 from B. vi; vi 656 from B. ix, &c. 
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swear falsely, ...thou shalt not remember injuries ’—oix érvopxyjces . . . ob 
pynowaxnoes, the latter only being found in Barnadas (xix 4)? Clement 
proceeds: ‘ Let none of you bear a grudge (yvyotxaxe(rw) against (xara) 
his neighbour in his heart, let him not love a false oath. Moreover he 
threatens the liars (Wevorai)’. The Didachist (ii 3) simply has ‘thou 
shalt not bear a grudge’, but Barnabas has ‘thou shalt not bear 
a grudge to (r@) thy brother’. Barnadas has nothing about liars, but the 
Didachist (iii 5) has the passage quoted by Clement in Strom. i 378. 
In his advice to the judge Clement (306 Potter) says, ‘Thou shalt not 
shew respect to persons in judging’—ot Amy (Deut. i 17 éxvyvioy) 
mpooamov év xpice. The Didachist has ‘ Thou shalt judge justly, thou 
shalt not respect persons to reprove for transgressions’ (iv 3). Both 
clauses are in Barnabas but separated (xix 11, xix 4), and the latter first. 
Finding the passage in the Didachist Clement saw its connexion with 
Deut. i 17, which he quotes. Barnadas xix 4 would not have suggested 
this connexion to him as it has nothing about judging. 

After giving the New Testament summary of the Law in 305 (Potter), 
Clement gives the summary of the Decalogue ‘thou shalt not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not commit idolatry, thou shalt not corrupt boys, 
thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false witness, honour thy 
father and mother’. This is surely following the Didachist who 
gives the New Testament Summary of the Law in i 2 and after it in ii 
a string of prohibitions as his second command of the Didache ‘thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not corrupt 
boys, thou shalt not commit fornication, thou shalt not steal, . 
thou shalt not covet (érOvpyoes) thy neighbour’s goods, thou shalt 
not commit perjury, thou shalt not bear false witness’, &c. Of these, 
Barnabas has these three together, ‘thou shalt not commit forni- 
cation, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not corrupt boys’ 
(xiv 4), he omits ob qovevces, ob KAéWes, ob Pevdopaprupices, odk 
eidwAoAatpyoas to which the Didachist refers twice in iii 4. We may 
say, then, that Clement would have found his five prohibitions in the 
Didache ; and only two of them in Barnadas. In his earlier Cohortatio 
(Potter 85) Clement had given another summary of the Mosaic and 
Christian law: od doveicas, od porxyedoes, ob madopOopices, ob KrEeVers, 
od Wevdouaprupnoas. These prohibitions occur and in the same order 
in Didache ii 1—éyarnoas xiprov tov Oedv cov . . . éyamnoes Tov tAyaiov 
gov ws geavTov Kai TO TUrTovTi ce els THY GLayOva TdpExe Kai THY GAANY, Kai 
ovx érbupnoas. Evidently the law of ‘turning the cheek’ was con- 
sidered one of the distinctive Christian principles then. It has a 
prominent place in the Déidache also. Here it is in the Lukan form 
again, but the command of love this time having a second éyamjoeas 
suggests Mt. xxii. Clement follows up ot« émOvpjoes with our Lord’s 
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words on lust and adultery, Mt. v 28. Barnabas does not do that. He 
has the prohibition in this form od pi) yévy émbvpav ta tod wAnoiov. 
But the Didache has oix érbvpynoes ti rod wAnoiov ii 2, and in iii 3 py 
yivou érOvpyrys, ‘for lust (érBupia)’ leads to adultery’. The Didache 
and Clement use this prohibition in a sense not found in Barnadas, and 
both pass on from otx érBvpyoes (Mosaic) to our Lord’s words on 
érOvpia. The law of love here, omitting ‘with all thy heart’ &c., 
resembles more closely the Didachist’s form than the passage in the 
Paedagogue. 

From these parallel passages it would seem that Clement knew the 
Didache. He fitly concludes his summary of the Lord’s teaching with 
the words, ‘such shall go into eternal LIFE’ (Mt. xxv 46). The Didachist 
concludes his directions with ‘ this is the way of L1rE’ (Barnabas ‘ light’). 
Clement concludes the chapter with specially selected passages—omitting 
all doctrinal passages—on various duties, from Ephesians, Galatians, 
1 Thessalonians, Colossians, 1 Timothy, and Rom. xii, including 
Ko\A@pevor TH &yaG, which is in both Didache (v 2) and Barnabas 
(xx 2). Clement emphasizes the fact that the Word alone is without 
sin (uovos dvapyapryros). The Two Ways in Barnadas and the Didache 
end with zavOapdpryro (av dpaprytor).- Finally, Clement in his Qués 
Dives (29) seems to refer to Didache ix: ‘We thank thee, our Father, 
for the holy vine of David thy servant which thou hast made 4nown fo 
us through Jesus thy Servant’. Clement describes the wine which 
the good Physician pours into wounded souls as ‘the blood of the vine 
of David’, d/ood meaning juice as in alya crapvAjs, ‘juice of grape’, 
Ecclus. xxxix 26, 1 15, 1 Macc. vi 34. The word is devoid of doc- 
trinal meaning in both passages. This may serve as an answer to 
Dr Robinson who takes ‘ blood’ in a literal sense (p. 82). One more point 
about Clement and the Didache. Just as the latter part of the Didache 
is divided into sections introduced by ‘concerning’, e.g. wepi 5 rHs 
Bpdcews (vi 3), wept S¢ rod Bawriopatos (vii 1), epi 5é rips edyapurrias 
(ix 1), wept rod wornpiov (ix 2), wepi 5& rod KAdoparos (ix 3), wepi && trav 
dmroctoAwv Kai mpopytav (xi 3); so Clement writes his chapter (aed. 
iii 12) on the Way of Salvation under similar headings, e. g. edxijs wey 7épr, 
epi dé vnoTEias, Tepi TaV Ovordv, TEpi dvegiKaxias, TEpi dydmns, TEpi TOALTELaS 
Spxov Sé épi, wepi 52 ris peraddaews. This is a strange coincidence. The 
systematic arrangement of the Didache, which may have been suggested 
to its writer by the divisions beginning zepi d¢ in 1 Corinthians, may 
have been observed by Clement. Putting all these points together one 
may reasonably infer from them that Clement was acquainted with the 
Didache. 

1 Barnabas xxi 7 used émOvyia in a good sense ‘that my desire (émO@vyia) and 
watchfulness may come to good’, 

F, R. MonTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 
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A NOTE ON HEs. Ix 12. 


In the January number of the JournaL Mr Chambers reckons 
Heb. ix 12 among five passages in which the aorist participle following 
a verb of motion appears to express the purpose of the motion. What- 
ever may be said of the other four passages, 2 Macc. xi 36, 4 Macc. 
iii 13, Acts xii 25, xxv 13, I cannot think that it is the right explanation 
of this one. The words are eionAOer éparaé eis ra dyia, aiwviay Aitpwow 
cipapevos. The meaning of ‘obtain redemption’ must decide the 
grammar, and not vice versa, as indeed Mr Chambers recognizes when 
he says ‘the ‘analogy which the writer is drawing breaks down, if 
eipdpevos is translated as a past. As the purpose of the High Priest in 
entering the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement was to wipe out 
the offences of the past year, so the purpose of Christ was to obtain an 
eternal redemption’. This sentence identifies the redemptive death 
with the propitiatory offering of the Blood in the Sanctuary. But these 
are distinct and separate things. In ch. ix the writer’s allegory reaches 
its height, and he brings into one picture three different factors in 
Israelite thought which find their true fulfilment in Christianity, Propi- 
tiation, Redemption, and the Covenant, each of them representing an 
aspect of the work accomplished through Christ’s death. The first is 
that of the sin-offering whose blood was carried within the veil once in 
the year ; the third is that of the ceremony at Mount Sinai, the latter 
being the inauguration, the former the continuation of the Covenant. 
But redemption was not obtained by a sacrificial ceremony, but simply 
by the substitution of an equivalent for a life. In the Old Testament 
the only instance of redemption by means of a life is that of the ox by 
means of a lamb (Ex. xiii 13 = xxxiv 20). Elsewhere it is by a money 
payment, except in the case of the substitution of the Levites for the 
firstborn (Num. iii 12). The substitution of an equivalent requires no 
priestly act. Christ, by life and death, was the Equivalent for men, 
being in every respect Man, and Man as he is intended to be. And 
the price was paid in full on the Cross, so that eipayevos must have 
a strictly past sense. The writer teaches that everything in the Hebrew 
economy has its counterpart in Christianity, the former being imperfect 
and transitory, the shadow, copy, type, the latter being the perfect 
Ideal, real and eternal. Thus the redemption which could be gained 
in Israel is superseded by the ‘eternal redemption’ which Christ 
obtained for us as our Equivalent. Having obtained it He passed into 
the Sanctuary to execute His High-Priestly office. 


A. H. McNEILE. 
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ON THE FUTURISTIC USE OF THE AORIST 
PARTICIPLE IN HELLENISTIC. 


In the January number of this JouRNAL (pp. 183 ff) the Reader in 
Greek at Birmingham University called attention to a passage in 2 Macc. 
and one in 4 Macc. which go a long way towards solving the well- 
known difficulty of the aor. part. in Acts xii 25, and also suggest that 
the aor. part. in Acts xxv 13 and Heb. ix r2 are not, after all, intended 
to convey the meaning of coincident action (see Moulton Grammar 
i 132) but rather of purpose. Mr Chambers also drew attention to 
four passages in 1 and 2 Macc. where there is some MS authority for 
the aor. in place of the future. This use, in certain Hellenistic writers, 
of the aor. part. to express purpose was observed to have definite 
limitations: (i) the main verb must be a verb of motion (though in 
2 Macc. ix 23 there is MS support for the aor. part. with the article after 
a verb of appointment), (ii) the participle must be placed after it, 
(iii) the participle must be either act. or mid. Since his article 
appeared Mr Chambers has kindly furnished me with two further 
examples, from the Apocryphal Acts, viz. : 

(i) Mart. Petri iii (Lipsius, p. 84, 1. 6) ebpév twas trois Kxopioavras 
airov vuxros kpaBBarw dd ‘Pons cis "Apixiey: ‘he found men to carry 
him’. 

(ii) Ac. Petri et Pauli § 2 (cd. p. 179, 1. 4) wal évraiOa epxera, dv 
erbécews airnodpevos! Kaioapa tov drok€oa Has. 

The aim of the present paper is to examine the evidence of the 
papyri for the futuristic use of the aor. participle. There are five 
papyrus documents in which I have noticed instances of this con- 
struction. [A sixth, P. Rein. 48°, (ii/a.D.) ®Odcas aréoreAa mpds oe Tov 
dypopvAaxa Sinynoduevds cor TH otcay Sudbeow evade, might be added 
but for the false concord; which vitiates the evidence. | 

(i) P. Lipsius 65" (a. D. 390) 

[A |idopae 

kai eloayyéhAw tov éffs eyyeypappévov 

Atroupyov Acroupyheavtia rapa] TH 7 

érvecxia mpos évravorov x|povov| 

itp ris Snporys airo[t Al rolvpyias 

dvti Tlaciwy Korpéov dzo| Olavov- 

TOS. 
‘I submit and announce the liturgy holder named hereafter /o discharge 
the duty by your kind consent for the space of a year in discharge of his 
common service in place of P. C. deceased.’ 


1 airnodpevos suspicit H. Usener. 
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(This is one of a large group of documents containing nominations of 
persons suitable for some liturgy. They are all addressed to the same 
Official, the vuxroorparyyos of Hermopolis, and differ only in the personal 
details, and in the conditions which have won exemption for the previous 
holder of the office.) 

Ludwig Mitteis, when he first edited this document (Archiv fir 
Papyrusforschung ii 263 ff), observed that we should rather have 
expected the future, but that in every document of this group Arroupy7- 
gavra stands clearly, not Arrovpyjoovra. He therefore came to. the 
conclusion that the word is to be taken as ‘ vulgare Futurform’. When 
he edited it for the Leipzig Papyri a few years later he described it as 
‘dialekt. Futurum’; and when his colleague Wilcken edited it in 
Chrestomathie (i p. 482) the comment reads ‘ Arrovpyynoovra ist gemeint’. 

(ii) P. Goodspeed 14° ff (A.D. 343)—a contract for surety for the 
transmission of corn, probably from Hermopolis to Neapolis. 

kal TavTa Kopiowor éri THVv 
Aapmrporarny 
Néay ToAw] xai rapadicwow eis tovs Sypocious 
ths Néas IldAews éwoicavtes éx’ dvope. 
eae et |. opara’ ris mapaddcews Tod mpoxerpévov 
pétpov citov kal MpocKkopioavtes 
. | THS yevouerns im aitav rapaddcews. 

* And let them convey these to the famous Neapolis and deliver them 
to the officials of Neapolis ; they are to hand over the invoices for the 
delivery of the aforesaid corn and /o fake a receipt for what they have 
delivered.’ 

Curiously enough Goodspeed has no comment on this. But Crénert 
(Woch. f. ki. Phil., 1903, nr 27, Sp. 729-36) was struck by this odd 
form éroivayres, and said that it stood for érevéyxayres. Wilcken 
(Archiv iii 115), however, dissented from this opinion, and took it as 
a hybrid form for éxoicovres, comparing it with the ‘(hybrides) Futurum’ 
Mroupyjvarra in the document cited above. In the same way zpocxo- 
pioaytes is accepted as futuristic. 

(iii) P. Fior. 86 (end: of the first century a.D.). 

This is a petition to the dpyidiKaorys for the serving of a writ with 
threat of entering into possession of a mortgage. 

Didymus is to be served with a writ 
Grws dmrodot po. Ta Te Mpokeipeva Kepddata TavTa Kai Tovs TOV trEpxpoviwy pe 
[xpt v]ov roxous Kal Ta TAN Kal Sardvas Spoiws civ ToKos 7H cid Tpds piv 

7a dua TOV cvvypapay dperopeva 
[éu|Badevoovra por® cis ras ioreblet|uevas ds mpdxertar dpovpas Kal kpaty- 
GovTa aitav Kupiws Kal droudpe- 


1 1, én’ bvéparos ra BimAwpara. 21, pe. 
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\vov| Ta ef airav mepecopeva seas Ere Sé Kal oixovopjoavta repli] abrav 
@s éav aipOpuar....+... 

‘That he may repay me both the entire debt and the interest for the 
overtime down to date, and the taxes and expenses likewise with 
interest, or that he may know with reference to the debt on the 
contracts that I shall enter into possession of the mortgaged acres as 
it has been laid down, and that I shall take possession legally, and that 
I shall remove therefrom all live stock, and, still further, sha// make 
arrangements concerning the property in any way I choose.’ 

Vitelli’s note x /oc. is simply ‘ oixovopnoavra = -noovra.” 

Mitteis (Chres¢. ii p. 282) remarks ‘-cavra ist vulgéres Futurum’. 

(iv) B. G. U. 300 (a.D. 148). Power of attorney. 

Luvécryod vor Kata TovTO TO xeipdypado v| 
ppovrwivra pov tov év Apowoeirn trapxovtwy Kal 
dwasrgouren Tous po burds, kav déov hv, proOdcavta 
7 atronpyoares Kai droxas mponoopevoy * avrois ék To\ 0! 
€uod dvopuatos Kai Tavra TH ére (tpo|ry & dvyxovta. €t- 
-tehévavta, Kaba Kayot Trapovt|t lfeorw. ...... 

‘I have appointed you by this deed to take charge of my property in 
the Arsinoite nome, and 4 demand it of the tenants and, if necessary, 
to let it or to work it and to produce receipts for them in my name, and 
to execute everything attaching to your charge, just as I should have the 
right to do if there in person.’ 

Wilcken’s original opinion in B. G.U. i is shewn by the word (sic) after 
each of the four aor. participles, with a foot-note in each case ‘1. dmrarry- 
covta’ &c. 

Mitteis in Chrestomathie (ii p. 393) annotates ‘da:tncavra, dia- 
lektische Futurform, so auch im Fg.’. 

(v) From an unpublished P. Wiirzburg edited by Wilcken in Chresto- 
mathie i 26, pp. 42 ff (a. D. 156). 

"Evruxe BiBrcrdiw dSobévr. por rapa Kadoropos “Adpoduwiov § (= o) 
eyyeypatlrat Kai éxurroAy tod Kpatiorys pvyipyns Mapepreivov, d: Hs obx 
Orws Tous "Avrwotas GAA Kai Tors aitav nOEAnce” [dv|vBpiotovs elviat, x|ai 
toh, € i rolodrov KAd\ | ov mplagas, Sydwoartd pe TO kpariotw iyyeponr. 

‘Attend to a petition presented to me from Castor Aphrodisius, 
as to which a letter has also been written by his late excellency 
Mamertinus, by which he desired that not only the Antinoites but also 
their dependents should be free from annoyance, and be assured that 
if you should practise such irregular exaction J shall report to his 
excellency the governor.’ 

Wilcken’s significant comment is ‘ dyAdcavra wie oft fiir iyAwoovra’. 


1 Probably by ifacism for npoosdpevov, Cf. Mayser Gram. d. gr. Pap. p. 112. 
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In comparing these instances with those supplied by Mr C. D. 
Chambers, it is hardly necessary to say that we should not expect such 
casual documents to shew the same conformity to quasi-literary usage 
as is found even in the apocryphal Acts. Still the papyri from which 
these examples are taken are not the letters of illiterate peasants, but 
legal documents conforming to a more or less regular and formal 
phraseology. ; 

Let us consider the five examples in relation to Mr Chambers’s three 
canons quoted above. 

First canon: In exx. (i) and (iv) the aorist part. is used after a verb 
of appointment ; in (ii) after a verb of motion; in (iii) and (v) after 
a verb of knowing in the acc. and partic. construction. 

Second canon : In every case the participle follows the verb. 

Third canon: In every case the participle is active. 

It is of interest to observe that in (iii) and (iv) the aorist participles 
are strictly parallel to future participles which have already been used 
in the same sentence. 

By attributing the form dma:rjcarra to dialect, Mitteis seemed to 
give colour to the suggestion that this use of the aorist partic. might 
be due to a local usage in Egypt. Unhappily that eminent jurist and 
papyrologist is no longer with us, but a letter to his former colleague, 
the veteran scholar Dr Wilcken, has met with a courteous reply, saying 
that probably nothing more was meant than that this is a Koiné usage. 
The evidence seems to point to the probability that however the instinct 
of the narrative writer may have restricted its use within definite limits, 
there was in vernacular (but by no means illiterate) Greek of the 
Hellenistic age a strong tendency to use the aorist participle active as 
equivalent in meaning to the future. 

W. F. Howarp. 


THE TEXT OF THE VULGATE. 


Mémoire sur ?’Etablissement du Texte de la Vulgate, par Dom HENRI 
Quentin (Collectanea Biblica Latina VI). (Rome, Desclée ; Paris, 
Gabalda, 1922.) 


THE monograph of Dom Henri Quentin here reviewed may be 
regarded as the first constructional effort of the Papal Commission 
for the revision of the Latin Vulgate. The volume before us extends 
only to the Octateuch, but in many ways it serves as textual Prolego- 
mena for the whole Bible, more especially in the part devoted to the 
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early printed editions, which no doubt maintain much the same textual 
characteristics all through the Canonical Books. It is a fine piece of 
work and worthy of the careful attention of all Biblical students. 
Perhaps the spirit in which it is written may be best illustrated by the 
fact that when Dom Quentin leaves the Clementine edition and comes 
to what has happened since 1592 the three works which, as he says 
(p. 203), he cannot omit to mention are Vercellone’s Variae Lectiones 
(1860-4), Wordsworth and White’s N.T. (1899- ), and Samuel Berger’s 
Histoire de la Vulgate (1893). 

Dom Quentin’s monograph falls into two main divisions, that dealing 
with the printed editions (pp. 75-208), and that in which he makes an 
attempt to arrange and subordinate the MSS (pp. 209-520). His 
method is to take a selected chapter from each book—Gen. xviii, 
Exod. ii, Lev. v, Num. vi, Deut. ii, Josh. ii, Judg. ii, Ruth ii—collate 
it minutely for all his authorities, and then tabulate the results with 
a view to discover how the various texts group themselves. It must 
be remembered that except for Vercellone’s collations it is mostly 
pioneer work. Berger relied chiefly upon selected readings of excep- 
tional intrinsic interest: itis no doubt a safer method to take readings 
of little intrinsic interest as a first guide in grouping, as they are 
less likely to be changed except as part of the general revision of 
a whole text. 

As regards the printed editions Dom Quentin’s results can be stated 
in a very few words. He has collated 50 editions of the Latin Bible 
between the 42-line Bible of 1452 and the Clementine of 1592, and 
examined I don’t know how many more. Of these only three are 
found to have any critical value: that printed at Vicenza in 1478, 
which was derived from or assimilated to the mediaeval Italan text ; 
that of ‘Cervicornus’ (i.e: one Gobelinus Lavidius) at Cologne, 1530; 
and the Paris editions of Robert Estienne, valuable not for their text, 
but for the MS variations actually quoted by name.’ Gobelinus 
Lavidius appears to have had access to some good Latin MSS and 
to have allowed their readings to have a real influence upon the text 
printed by him. All the other early editions, including the Sixtine and 
the Clementine, are little more than a reproduction of the editio princeps 
of 1452, itself an example of the mediocre text stereotyped by the 
University of Paris in the thirteenth century. 

This result is not new, but it has never been demonstrated before 
with so much detail, nor had we anywhere before such a conspectus of 
the extant MS variations as Dom Quentin has provided us in his eight 
selected chapters. We now know that in not a few cases (e. g. viditque 


1 More particularly Estienne gives the readings of B.N. Lat. 11553 (Quentin’s 
Gel, Wordsworth's G, Tischendorf’s g!), the first volume of .which is now missing. 
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for vidit, Exod. ii 11) all the editions, or all the editions except 
Cologne 1530, agree against all the MSS. The readings are not 
perhaps of intrinsic importance, but they shew to how great an extent 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century editors, nothwithstanding the big 
promises in their Prefaces, contented themselves with reprinting their 
immediate predecessors. 

In classifying and grouping the MSS of the Octateuch Dom Quentin 
entered on an almost nworked field. Something indeed was known. 
The Alcuinian and Theodulfian recensions of the ninth century comprised 
the whole Bible. For the Gospels and Acts, Romans and 1 Corinthians, 
we know their text and that of the Amiatinus and the Cavensis and 
Toletanus in detail, and it is unlikely that the characteristics of these 
great branches of transmission will be entirely lost in the Octateuch. 
Dom Quentin’s results are somewhat startling. They are, in outline, 
as follows :—The three oldest surviving MSS, Amiatinus, Ottobonianus,' 
Turonensis,? represent three independent families. All the other MSS 
belong fundamentally to Am or to Of¢tob or to Tur: the Spanish MSS go 
with Zur, the Alcuinians with Am, and the Theodulfians with Of¢tod. 
Of the Alcuinian MSS the best is not the Vallicellianus but the Bible 
of Count Rorigon (B.N. Lat. 3), and of the Theodulfian MSS the 
Bible of S. Hubert (Wordsworth’s H) represents an earlier stage of 
the group than the Codex Memmianus (Wordsworth’s ®). 

Those who are familiar with Berger’s Histoire de la Vulgate will see at 
once that these are very contentious propositions. When Dom Quentin 
comes to his final chapters and to his essays in the reconstruction of 
the true text of the Vulgate he treats these critical results as assured. 
It is therefore necessary to examine some of these results rather closely, 
and the methods by which they have been obtained, before considering 
one or two of the more notable readings which he proposes to adopt.® 

And first as to the Theodulfian group. This is composed of five 
MSS: Theo, Anic, Hub, Gep, and Bern. TZ%eo is the Codex Mem- 
mianus, Wordsworth’s ® (B.N. Lat. 9380), a Bible formerly belonging 
to the Cathedral of Orleans: Berger and Delisle regard this magnificent 
codex as having been prepared under the eyes of Theodulf himself, who 
was Bishop of Orleans from 798-818. Anic is the Bible of Le Puy 
(Anicium), almost the twin brother to Zheo. Hud is the Bible of 


1 Ottoboni 66, in the Vatican Library (saec. vii), Vercellone’s E: it is famous, 
amongst other things, for containing a number of quite long passages (e.g. the 
whole of Genesis xlix and 1) taken not from the Vulgate but from the Old Latin. 

2 B.N. Lat. Nouv. acq. 2334, known as the Pentateuch of Tours (saec. vii), 
formerly at St Gatien. 

3 In what follows Cav and Tol are Wordsworth’s Cand T. Mar is Tours 10 (see 
Berger, p. 204) : Mordr is the Bible of Mordramnus from Corbie, now Amiens 6 
and 7. Both are saec. viii. 
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St Hubert (B.M. Add. 24142), Wordsworth’s H. Gep is B.N. Lat. 11937, 
formerly at Saint-Germain-des-Prés, and cited by R. Estienne as ‘ Ge. p.’, 
i.e. S. Germani exemplar parvum. ern is A. 9 in the Berne Library : 
it comes from Vienne in Dauphiné (Berger, p. 62), and is only partly 
Theodulfian in text. 

According to Berger Z%eo represents the revision of Theodulf, while 
Hub is a less pure representative of it; Bern exhibits the influence of 
the Theodulfian revision in parts, but not everywhere or to the exclusion 
of other elements. According to Dom Quentin, on the other hand, 
Hub is an earlier stage in a process of revision and correction that 
ended with Zheo; while Bern has been influenced by the earlier stage, 
not by the later, in other words by Hud not by Theo." 

Dom Quentin bases his deductions on 91 numbered various readings 
taken from his selected chapters, but the 16 variants from Genesis do 
not count, as Hud is not extant for Gen. xviii. This leaves 75. In 
35 cases (I make it 39) Bern goes with the group; Bern is therefore 
to be reckoned a Theodulfian. Bern agrees with all but one of the 
group six times, and five times Hud is the dissident. I make eight 
occurrences, Hub the dissident six times (for 87 has to be added), and 
Theo twice (54 and 69, mot 74). Bern disagrees with almost all the 
group five times and in these cases the MSS with which it continues to 
agree are Hué (four times) and Anic (once). Bern disagrees with all 
the group nine times: I make it ten, for we must add No. 62. 
Dom Quentin continues (p. 253): ‘On voit par les chiffres qui précé- 
dent que l’appartenance de Bern au groupe théodulfien est manifeste. 
Ce qui n’est pas moins évident c’est le rapport spécial avec Hud. 
S’accorde-t-il avec tous les autres manuscrits du groupe? Sern est 
alors en désaccord avec Hud. Est-il au contraire en désaccord avec 
tous les autres, c'est avec Hub qu’il s’accorde. Nous avons vu plus 
haut la signification de ce fait: il veut dire que Bern est intermédiaire 
entre Hué et le reste du groupe.’ 

This is a quite definite conclusion. It is evident that the decisive 
element in the demonstration is the alleged agreement between Bern 
and Hub when they both leave the rest of the Theodulfian MSS (i.e. 
Theo Anic and Gep). Dom Quentin’s list of these agreements (p. 250) 
is: 32. Hub*, 33. Hub, 41. Hub, 62. Hub; 89. Anic. The solitary 
agreement with Azic is in Ruth ii 20, where Cav Zo/ and a few other 
MSS agree with Anic and Bern in reading ‘ait propinquus noster est’ 
instead of ‘ propinquus ait noster est’: Dom Quentin lays no stress on 
this, nor need we. The other four are what his deduction rests on. Of 


1 It should be explained that ‘influenced by Hub’ is to be understood as meaning 
‘influenced by the special branch of transmission to which Hub belongs’. Dom 
Quentin’s genealogical tables all seem to be drawn up in this looser sense. 
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these we must take away (62), as will be clear if we refer to his p. 58, 
for on p. 244 Hub is put on both sides by an uncorrected printer’s 
error, of which there are too many in the book; on the other hand we 
should add (37), which has apparently fallen out by accident." 

Out of the 75 variants, then, Hud and Bern leave the Theodulfian 
group together in four places, viz. nos. 32, 33, 37, and 41. What sort 
of variants are they? First of all it should be noted that this special 
agreement is only met with in two out of the seven books: nos. 32 and 
33 both come from Exod. ii 25,? no. 37 is from Lev. v rr and no. 41 
from Lev. v 19. It seems a narrow basis. 

The actual variants in which Hud and Bern agree are: 

32. om. Dominus, 

33- Cognouit (of liberauit), 

37- Offeret (not offerat), 

41, in Domino (zof in Dominum). 
In each case Hub and Bern agree in company with a very large number 
of MSS of almost every age. The only serious variant is no. 33: 
liberauit is a gloss on cognouit (not from the Old Latin or the Hebrew !) 
intended to bring out the sense. The list of those who support Aderauit 
is headed by Mar and Mordr, but besides this cognouit is actually 
retained in the margins of Zeo and Anic. Any one correcting a MS 
by the aid of Zheo or Anic would be quite as likely to take the marginal 
reading as the text. 

I conclude therefore that the textual evidence does not even point 
towards Dom Quentin’s conclusions about the Theodulfian group. 
I prefer to abide by Berger’s opinion that Bern has been partly con- 
formed to the Theodulfian revision, the standard of which is Z%eo, the 
Codex Memmianus, and that it has nothing to do with the special type 
represented by Hud. 

Bern is after all not a very important MS; it has only come into 
prominence through the inferences of Dom Quentin. But Hud or H 
is a codex of considerable interest, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and it will be worth while to consider what we can make of it. 
Where H differs from @ (to revert to Wordsworth’s notation) it generally 
agrees with the Amiatinus, sometimes with the Cavensis, but quite 
a large proportion of these differences have been corrected to, agree 
with @, so that the combinations AH* on the one hand and H°® on 
the other are quite frequent in the pages of Wordsworth and White.* 

2 See p. 240. 

2 Exod. ii 25 runs in the Clementine text E¢ respexit Dominus filios Israel, et 
cognouit eos. 

3 Examples: ACH* against H°@, Matt. xxi 31, xxvii 20, 32, 46; AH* against 
CH°e, Matt. ix 38, xxvii 13, 58; CH* against AH°O, Matt. xxvii 35. It should be 
noticed that H is often corrected to agree with @, even where © differs from 
almost all other MSS, e.g. Matt. xxvi 32. 
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What does this mean? H is very like 9, it is universally ackhowledged 
to be a product of the same school, and it has been corrected to agree 
still more closely with the Theodulfian standard. Surely it means that 
H was copied from an older MS which had been corrected to agree 
with © but not perfectly or quite clearly, so that in a good number of 
cases the copy (our H) agreed with the original reading of its exemplar, 
not with the corrected reading, and then most of these exemplar- 
readings were corrected to the corrected reading by a reviser. We may 
therefore take all the readings where H differs from @, and especially 
the H* readings, as giving us pre-Theodulfian readings of the MS from 
which our H was copied. This text seems to me a very noteworthy 
one. It agrees almost always with AC, in other words it represents 
a text akin to the Amiatinus but free from the ‘insular’ elements in A. 
To return to Dom Quentin, I do not propose to follow his theories 
in detail with regard to the Alcuinian and Spanish MSS,’ but I have the 
feeling that his views on the Alcuinian group are somewhat hazardous. 
He puts Rorig before Vail: this is because Rorig now and then agrees 
with more ancient readings than Va//, and he does not seem to me to 
have sufficiently considered the possibility that the more ancient readings 
survive through imperfect correction to the Alcuinian standard. Yet 
after all there is a sense in which a correct stemma codicum is a matter 
of secondary moment. In a remarkable List (p. 350f) he shews that 
almost all the variants, good and bad, are represented in the divergences 
between the Alcuinian, Theodulfian, and the extreme type of the 
Spanish texts (i.e. Zo/): could we therefore have some method of 
divination by which to pick and choose in each case we could almost 
reconstruct the true text of Jerome’s translation from these alone. The 
trouble is that these three groups are not wholly independent, so that 
we should often go wrong if we merely took the eyidence of two of 
these groups against the other. But Dom Quentin believes that in the 
three oldest MSS, viz. 4m Tur and Ottob, we have three independent 
lines of transmission. Am represents the peculiar element of Alcuin’s 
recension, Offob represents the peculiar element of Theodulf’s, Zur 
represents the peculiar element of the Spanish MSS. The task of the 
future editor therefore is quite simple. All he has to do is to collect 


1 It should be noted that Dom Quentin dates the Codex Toletanus (7Zo/, Words- 
worth’s T) about 988 a. p., that being the date of a Note recording the gift of To/ 
to the see of Seville. Berger, p. 13, treats this Note as being by a later hand. 
E. A. Loew (Studia Palaeographica, p. 57) dates Tol about the end of the eighth 
century, especially because Zo/ makes no distinction between the hard and the soft 
sounds of fi, as almost all tenth century Visigothic hands do. On the other hand the 
handwriting of the Note (Quentin, pp. 318, 319, 323) is very like that of the orna- 
mental and uncial letters in the body of the codex. Is it possible that the ‘era’ 
intended is not the Spanish era, but that ‘ of the Greeks’ (i. e. 715 a. D.)? 
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the readings of Am Tur and Oftob, and to accept the agreement of 
either two of them against the other. The only real use of all the 
other MSS seems to be to supply evidence for reconstructing the text 
of these three in places where they happen not to be extant. 

I fear this is too good to be true. I fear that what Dom Quentin 
says very well on p. 210, about the perpetual correction of Biblical 
texts by more ancient or more approved codices, has introduced so 
much cross-breeding in all our authorities that no mechanical rule will 
lead us out of the labyrinth. And if in the end we are searching for 
texts derived by peculiar lines of transmission from very early days 
I wonder he has not tried to make use of the evidence of S. Augustine’s 
Speculum. It is a pity that none of his specimen chapters cover para- 
graphs quoted by Augustine in that work: it would be particularly 
interesting to see how far the Sfecu/um would tend to support the 
Spanish group.” 

At the end of the book, on pp. 466-487, Dom Quentin brings 
together eighty readings, mostly taken from Genesis, to shew that the 
agreement of two out of Am Tur and Ortop against the other almost 
always produces the true reading. Most of the eighty deal with points 
of the very smallest intrinsic interest ; some, however, are interesting in 
themselves or raise questions about Jerome’s style and methods. Thus 
in Gen. iv 6 he proposes to read Quare mestus es? with Am and Tur 
against all the others which have Quare iratus es? It is true that in 
the preceding verse we read that Cain was ‘angry’, évatus est, and that 
both in the Hebrew and the Greek the same word is used in both 
verses. Dom Quentin urges on the other hand that the correction was 
obvious, whether from the Old Latin or from the context, and that 
Jerome may very well have varied the expression to avoid repetition, 
just as he calls Cain’s countenance wu/tus in ver. 5 but facies in ver. 6. 
This is a reasonable plea: several other anomalous renderings are 
defended, no doubt rightly, ‘par ’habitude qu’a saint Jér6me de varier 
ses expressions’ (p. 472, on Gen. ix 23 werecunda), but if we bear it in 
mind it is scarcely cogent when comparing uenationem tuam (AM TurR) 
with de uenatione tua (OTTOB) in Gen. xxvii 7 to argue for the former 
because the accusative is the form in the Hebrew and the Greek and 
the Old Latin. 

An interesting example of Jerome’s stylistic freedom even in familiar 
texts is to be found in Gen. vi 2, where he seems to have written fidias 
eorum (OTtos Tur Mar* Cav Tol Theodulf) not filias hominum (AM 
Mordr Alcuin). 

1 I mean the work which begins Quis ignorat. On its text see J. T. S. xi 263 ff. 


2 See J. 7. S. xi 458, where I pointed out a certain affinity between the text of 
Augustine in the De Consensu and that of Cod, Cavensis. 
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On Gen. iii 15 Dom Quentin decides for ifsa not ifse. This of 
course he has a right to do, but his note on the passage raises a very 
serious question. He says :—‘[Gen.] iii,15 ipsa conteret AM Tur Mar 
Mordr Rorig Zur Anic Theo Cav Co Tol Osc; ipse conteret Ortop 
Geo*. C'est ici un passage qui a donné lieu 4 bien des discussions, 
mais la legon de nos manuscrits n’est pas douteuse: elle l’est d’autant 
moins que Oftob, qui avec Geo est le seul témoin de #fse, est, comme 
nous l’avons vu, un manuscrit trés affecté de l’ancien latin. II est 
& noter, en outre, que saint Jéréme n’aurait pas rapproché semen tuum 
et ipse.’ 

I do not propose to discuss this famous reading on its merits; the 
question I must raise is one of fact. Are the Ottobonianus and Geo 
(i. e. B.N. 11504) the only witnesses for ise? Which is correct, Berger 
or Dom Quentin and his collaborators? Berger’s list for ipse (Histoire 
de la Vulgate, p. 93, note 2), in addition to Geo, is 

ottob tol* vall* Tours10* MonzaG.1 and LZ. 

The Bible of Monza (G. 1) and its satellite (LZ) may be left out of 
account, for Dom Quentin has not made use of them. But ‘Tours 10’ 
is Dom Quentin’s Mar, and he quotes both Mar and 7Zo/ for ifsa. On 
p. 204 Berger quotes Mar again for zfse and notes that it is the reading 
of the first hand. Then again Va// is an important and famous codex: 
Dom Quentin, it is true, does not regard it as the best Alcuinian MS, 
as Berger does, but when it attests a rare reading it seems ungracious 
not to notice the fact. 

The matter is all the more important because of the numerous slips 
and errors that have escaped correction scattered through the volume.! 
We are dependent not only for textual theory but also for the actual 
readings of most of the Vulgate O.T. MSS upon the care and accuracy 
of the great Benedictine Commission, and it is a matter of the first 
importance to ascertain the standard of accuracy and completeness that 
has been attained. Corrections in some Western MSS are very skilfully 
carried out, and it is easy to overlook them altogether. But in the case 
of a variation so well-known and so contentious as Gen. iii 15 I do not 
think Berger (if he be wrong) ought to have been merely contradicted 
ex silentio. The collation of Zo/ was made by the Dames Bénédictines 
de Maredret, Dom Adrien Coughlin and Dom Gaetano Fornari (p. 299), 
that of Mar by Dom Henri Cottineau (p. 268): if the first hands of 
Mar and Tol really read ipse, how can we trust the rest of the collations 


1 Some of these are quite disconcerting. Instances of inaccurate tabulation have 
been given above in discussing the Theodulfian recension. On p. 479 Melchisedech 
should be Abimelech. On p. 336 (description of plate) repos should be repas: 
Habacuc we know was ‘capable de tout’, but what he brought to Daniel was 
a dinner, not a sleeping-draught ! 
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in detail? If Berger was misinformed it is well that we should know 
it, but if he be right in Gen. iii 15, in how many other cases may not 
important variants have been overlooked ? 

F. C. BurKITT. 


NOTE ON THE PICTURES IN ‘THE PENTATEUCH 
OF TOURS’. 


Dom QUENTIN’s Turonensis, now Nouv. Acquisitions Lat. 2334 in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, formerly belonged to the Cathedral of 
St Gatien at Tours: it was stolen by the notorious Libri about 1842, 
by whom it was sold in 1847 to Lord Ashburnham. It came back to 
France in 1888. While it was still at Ashburnham Place the nineteen 
surviving full-page illustrations were reproduced in photograph and 
edited by Oscar v. Gebhardt (Zhe Miniatures of the Ashburnham 
Pentateuch, London, 1883) with full Prolegomena, which are not out of 
date even after Dom Quentin’s description on pp. 414-432. 

In particular I venture to think that v. Gebhardt’s account of the 
descriptive lettering found on the pictures is more satisfactory than 
that of Dom Quentin. This lettering is painted on the various objects, 
and is light or dark according to the suitability of the surface on which 
it is painted, dark on a light ground, light on a dark ground. It was 
therefore done after the pictures had been painted. On /o/. 56r there 
is a picture representing the Children of Israel building cities for 
Pharaoh: in this picture a good deal of the colour has come off, and 
underneath it is partly legible a similar series of legends, written with 
a pen, and done defore the pictures were painted. The two series of 
inscriptions do not agree verbally: in the main they are based on the 
Old Latin, but Dom Quentin points out (p. 425 f) that the later, painted, 
series sometimes deserts the older wording to follow the Vulgate. Thus 
the under writing makes Moses hide the slain Egyptian iz arena 
(Exod. ii 12), while the painting has swb sabulo, On the other hand 
both sets agree in calling the father-in-law of Moses Jotor (="Io6¢p), 
while the Vulgate has Jethro (or Rague/). 

The most obvious deduction to be made is that the pictures are 
a copy of a set of pictures made for an Old Latin Bible, but that the 
painter himself was more familiar with the Vulgate. A good many 
scenes are represented on the same page: before the painting was 
begun the painter himself, or his master, wrote with a pen the subjects 
to be represented: these inscriptions were no doubt copied verbatim 
from the exemplar. After the paintings were done the painter put on 
the inscriptions but now they were painted there was no further need 
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of an exemplar, and he described the designs more in the wording with 
which he was familiar. 

The matter has a certain importance in view of Dom Quentin’s 
suggestion (p. 431) that the Zuronensis itself came from North Africa, 
‘un des derniers monuments de la civilisation chrétienne de I’ Afrique’. 
His main reason is the realism with which some non-European beasts 
are drawn, e. g. the Camels, and the two: Lions just let out of the Ark. 
I quite agree that these Lions are very different from the tame monsters 
which lick Daniel’s toes in the pages of the Legionensis (p. 336). But 
the argument only proves that the pictures in our Zuronensis were 
copied from an excellent model. No doubt there may not have been 
many steps between observation of nature and the extant pictures, but 
there was at least one. The evidence of the inscriptions seems clearly 
to point to the pictures having been designed for an Old Latin text, 
but the Zuronensis is a Vulgate. A good parallel to the whole state of 
things is to be found in the Canterbury Psalter now in Trinity College 
Library, the Utrecht Psalter, and the ancient lost MS from which they 
are descended, all of which must have had the same set of illustrations, 
though the text of the Psalter is different. 

In any case the Biblical knowledge of the admirable copyist who 
painted the pictures in the Zuronensis was small. As v. Gebhardt 
points out he writes Potamia for Mesopotamia. More curious is 
‘ Lampiton’, which is given both in the upper and under writing as the 
name of the first city built by the Children of Israel. The Greek of 
Exod. i 11 has ryv re Mebd xai ‘Papeoorn (of course with variations in 
spelling): it seems to me very likely that an Old Latin text had aedifica- 
bant ciuitates Farao, 1LLAM PITON ef Ramesse. The first syllable of 
illam has dropped out like the first syllables of Mesopotamia, and our 
copyist thought that LaMPITON was all one name. //e for the article 
is well attested in ‘ African’ documents, so that this also points to North 
Africa as the original source of the illustrations in the ‘Pentateuch of 
Tours’. But it does not at all imply the N. African origin of the main 
Biblical text, which seems to be, as Dom Quentin shews, a very pure 
form of the specifically Spanish tradition. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


THE OLD LECTIONARY OF JERUSALEM. 


Tuis Note springs out of a very interesting study by Dr Anton 
Baumstark, of Bonn, about the Biblical Lessons,’ exclusive of the 
Gospels, which are read in Syriac-speaking Churches. Dr Baumstark’s 


| Nichtevangelische syrische Perikop dnungen des ersten Jahrtausends, a study in 
comparative Liturgiology by Dr Anton Baumstark (Miinster, Aschendorff), 1921. 
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study is a general survey of a field of work hitherto only explored in 
a piece-meal fashion. He has mapped out the ground and indicated 
lines upon which further investigation may be made: if in what follows 
attention is chiefly directed to some points in which the present writer 
differs from him, it must not be forgotten that the data brought forward 
and grouped by Dr Baumstark have made the discussion possible. 

I do not propose to deal here with the first two-thirds of Dr Baum- 
stark’s study, the part which treats of the Nestorian and the Jacobite 
rites. This part contains a great many interesting observations and 
conjectures, but it suffered from the fact that the most important 
document bearing on the subject was not published when Dr Baum- 
stark wrote. It was indeed Dr Baumstark himself who drew attention 
to what he called ‘a Syriac Comes of the sixth century’ in the British 
Museum (p. 84), i.e. the Table of Lessons contained in B.M. Add. 14528. 
Dr Baumstark only knew this document from the description in Wright’s 
Catalogue, and contented himself with remarking that ‘a complete 
account of its contents cannot be too vehemently desired’. This has 
now been done: after reading what Dr Baumstark had said I have 
transcribed this ancient Table, together with the relevant Lectionary 
notes in the older Syriac Biblical MSS, and have published the result 
in a British Academy Paper.' From this body of evidence, not used 
by Dr Baumstark, we learn for the first time exactly how the Bible was 
read in the churches of Edessa and its neighbourhood at the beginning 
of the sixth century, before the Monophysite schism: the later uses of 
Nestorians and Jacobites must be studied in the light of this further 
knowledge.” 

But the most important part of Dr Baumstark’s investigations were 
concerned with the Malkite or Greek-orthodox Lectionary. From 
a liturgical point of view ancient Greek orthodox uses fall into two 
groups, those that follow Constantinople and those that follow the old 
customs of Jerusalem. The use of Constantinople we may suppose to 
be a developement of the use of Antioch, but during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, a period of much liturgical developement, the Patriarchate 
of Antioch became practically Monophysite and ceased to be Greek. 
Then came the Mohammedan conquests; for a considerable period 
the Byzantine Empire was shut off from the Christian East, and when 
in the tenth century Antioch was recaptured by a Christian army, 


1 The Early Syriac Lectionary System, by F. C. Burkitt (Proc. of the British 
Academy, vol. xi, 1923). 

2 When it is mentioned that there were sometimes as many as seventeen Lessons 
at one Sunday or Festival Service, taken systematically from all parts of the Bible 
and making a total of over 400 verses, it will be obvious to any one who has made 
a study of Church Bible-reading that this document reveals a state of things quite 
different from any use hitherto known in detail. 
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Byzantine Christianity had arrived at its complete developement. Its 
liturgy, its kalendar, its method of Bible-reading, were the same almost 
as to-day. Moreover; Constantinople was now the one great centre of 
Orthodox Greek Christianity. It was natural that Churches in full 
communion with the Ecumenical Patriarch should model their services 
on Constantinople. 

It was otherwise in the end of the fourth century and the early years 
of the fifth. These were the palmy days of Christian Jerusalem. The 
sacred Sites had been beautified with Churches by the piety of Con- 
stantine and his family, and a stream of pilgrims came year by year 
from all over the Christian world, even from far away Spain and from 
Bordeaux, to worship at the Holy City. Christian ritual was then 
rapidly crystallizing into fixed forms, and the special character of the 
ritual elaborated at Jerusalem was the representation, the re-enactment, 
of the Gospel history in a liturgical form on the appropriate days at the 
very Sites themselves. Thus on Maundy Thursday ‘they assemble at 
I p.m. in the holy shrine of the city and’ after Bible-reading ‘the 
sacrifice is offered ... before the holy cross. And in the same hour 
they proceed to holy Sion... and in the same hour they go forth to 
the mount of Olives’, singing Psalms.’ It was, indeed, at Jerusalem 
that the rite of the Palm Sunday procession, commemorating the Entry 
into Jerusalem, was first organized. A ‘record of the assemblies held 
in Jerusalem in the holy places of Christ, in which the number of the 
day of the month and the lesson of the day are set forth’ (with the 
proper psalms) still survives in Armenian MSS and has been translated 
by F. C. Conybeare in Rituale Armenorum pp. 516-527. 

The other main authority for this ritual is the account of the Spanish 
pilgrim Egeria or Etheria (ci-devant ‘Silvia of Aquitaine’), who visited 
Jerusalem a.p. 383-385.? Unfortunately Egeria gives no data as to 
the actual lections chosen, except that they were appropriate to the 
time and place. But all the evidence points to the accuracy of Cony- 
beare’s document, though it may have been accommodated here and 
there to the actual praxis in Armenia, particularly (according to 
Dr Baumstark, p. 155) in respect of the limits of Lent. Dr Baumstark 
adds, as a subsidiary authority, a Georgian Kanonarium, published in 
1912 by K.S. Kekelidze. 

The services and ceremonies at Jerusalem were not only described 
and copied out for their own intrinsic interest. To a very considerable 
extent, during the fourth and fifth centuries, they served as ritual models 
for other Churches. The influence of Jerusalem is perceptible in the 


1 Conybeare Rit. Armen, p. 521. 
2 For the date see Dr Baumstark in Oriens Christianus N. Ser., i 32-76 (1911): 
the old bishop of Jerusalem seen by Egeria was therefore none other than S. Cyril. 
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old Edessene Lectionary referred to above, though not altogether 
dominant. In the Armenian texts, on the other hand, the documents 
edited by Conybeare seem almost as much rubrics for the lessons to 
be read in Armenian churches as a description of the lessons read in 
Jerusalem. And it is the special merit of Dr Baumstark to have 
pointed out for the first time that the curious Praxafostolos (or non- 
evangelic Lectionary) in the Christian Palestinian-Syriac dialect, 
published by Mrs Lewis in 1897, is based on the old use of Jerusalem. 
It is ‘eine degenerierte Form’ (p. 171), but nevertheless it belongs to 
the Jerusalem use. 

So far we can all follow Dr Baumstark. He has done a great service 
in shewing that the old name of ‘the Jerusalem Syriac’, though 
originally given through a linguistic error, has nevertheless a certain 
historical appropriateness. But I venture to think that his treatment 
of the Palestinian-Syriac literature, so far from being ‘fast zu griindlich’, 
as a friendly German critic seems to have said (see his Preface, p. ix), 
is really not quite ‘griindlich’ enough. I cannot quite believe that 
a treatment of the service books of this curious branch of the Orthodox 
Church which does not even mention the town of ‘Abid, or the name 
of the late Prof. J. P. N. Land, can be quite thorough. The-.matter 
is interesting in itself and little understood by any except professed 
Aramaic scholars. I will therefore repeat some of the results at which 
I arrived in my paper on the Christian Palestinian Literature (7. 7: S. 
ii 174-185), indicating the very slight modifications which later dis- 
coveries have necessitated. 

Who and what, then, were the Christians who used the Palestinian- 
Syriac Literature? The language itself is a dialect of Aramaic very 
similar to that used by Jews and Samaritans in Palestine before Arabic 
became the common speech of the East. It might seem at first sight 
that in studying these documents we were investigating the history of 
primitive Christianity; we might fancy we were tracing the fortunes 
of communities founded by the Apostles, and still speaking their 
language. This hope is not at all borne out by the facts. The 
Christian Palestinian Literature has no signs of long ancestry or 
national vitality. It consists exclusively of rather slavish translations 
from the Greek, and nothing has been found in it which would not 
be required for public services in Church or the public instruction of 
Christians. 

Moreover the areas in which this Ecclesiastical dialect was used 
seem to have been very limited. The only real ‘Gemeinde’ or 
community known to us that used it, apart from exotic congregations 
of monks living away from their parents’ homes, is that of ‘Abid, 
a large village situate at an equal distance from Jerusalem and from 
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Jaffa, and due NW. of Jerusalem.' Further, there is nothing which 
suggests that this organization of Semitic Palestinian Christians is older 
than Justinian.? The two places where we know that MSS in this 
dialect were preserved for use are the monasteries of Sinai and of the 
Black Mountain north of Antioch,’ for the fragments from the Nitrian 
Library and from the Cairo Geniza appear to have reached their 
destination only as writing material to be made into palimpsests or 
as curiosities.‘ The monasteries of the Black Mountain owe their 
origin to the recapture of Antioch from the Saracens in A.D. 969; it 
was there that the famous Gospel Lectionary in the Vatican was 
written. For the earlier documents we only know of the great orthodox 
sanctuary of Sinai. 

Dr Baumstark, ignoring all this, treats Mrs Lewis’s Afostolos and the 
MS containing the Liturgy of the Nile now in the British Museum 
as belonging to the otherwise utterly unknown ‘syro-palastinensischen 
Melkitengemeinde Agyptens’, whereas I regard ‘the Syro-palestinian 
Malkite communities of Egypt’ as a long name for the same set of 
Sinai monks to whom .belonged the MSS and fragments in the 
Palestinian dialect that have actually come from the Library at Sinai 
or still remain there. 

Mrs Lewis’s Afoséolos is late, not so old as the Vatican Lectionary 
(A.D. 1029), and, as was said just now, it represents a degenerate form 
of the use. A main object of this Paper is to call attention to the fact 
that fragments of at least two more ancient Palestinian Lectionaries 
survive, and that they attest a purer and miore original form. One of 
these documents has been known to scholars since 1875 as Land's 
Fragmenta Biblica Petropolitana: in the light of Dr Baumstark’s results 
and of the researches of Dr Hugo Duensing, to be mentioned below, 
it is possible to do a good deal towards reconstructing and augmenting 
these fragments and, what is more important, the rite which they attest 
can be determined with some precision. 

The reconstruction of Land’s Old Testament Lectionary is a some- 
what complicated process. To make it clear it is necessary to describe 
the documents in some detail. Those that concern us are :— 

1. Tischendorf’s Georgian MS at Petrograd, used by Land in 1875. 

2. Duensing’s MSS, published in 1906. 

3- Mrs Bensly’s Homilies (Anecdota Oxoniensia), 1896. 

4- Mrs Lewis’s Lectionaries (Studia Sinaitica vi), 1897. 

(1) Land’s Axecdota is a collection, familiar to all Aramaic students. 
Vol. iv contains, among other things, the only other Palestinian docu- 


1 J. T.S. ii 174. 2 [bid. p. 181. 8 Ibid. pp. 176-178. 
* Ibid. pp. 177, 183: see Wright CBM i 379. 
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ments known for many years besides the Vatican Gospel Lectionary. 
Land’s authorities were some London fragments (B.M. Add. 14664 and 
one leaf of Add. 14450), which seem to have reached the great Nitrian 
Library after the sale of Sultan Bibars’s booty from Palestine, and 
a MS in two volumes which Tischendorf had brought to Petersburg 
‘from the East’, i.e. from the Monastery on Mount Sinai. This MS 
is palimpsest, the upper writing being in the Georgian language. It 
now consists of 129 leaves, cut and folded to make a book of smaller 
size than any of the original MSS: a full index of the leaves is given 
in Land’s Jntrod. pp. 186-189. Of the Palestinian MSS Land dis- 
tinguishes two Gospel codices (P,, P,), some Acta Sanctorum, 63 Frag- 
ments of ‘Theologica’, and the Old Testament Lectionary, which 
I shall call Pl. 

(2) In 1893 Mrs Bensly copied out at Sinai 13 leaves of an ancient 
MS of Homilies in the Palestinian-Syriac language, which she found 
in the binding of a late Aramaic MS. The writing is very similar to 
Land’s Theologica: there is no reason to doubt that these leaves once 
formed part of the same MS as the fragment of a Homily of St Chry- 
sostom which is No. 8 of Land’s ‘ Theologica’. 

(3) Dr Hugo Duensing published in 1906 a valuable work called 
‘ Christlich-palastinisch-aramaische Texte und Fragmente’, in which he 
edited Palestinian-Syriac texts from five MSS in a private collection. 
It is evident that this collection also came ultimately from Sinai, for 
one of the five MSS was a Palimpsest with a Georgian text as the 
upper writing, while the lower text contains Palestinian fragments 
taken from the same MS as Land’s ‘ Theologica’ (Duensing, p. 42).” 
Moreover Dr Duensing succeeded in identifying the greater part of 
these ‘ Theologica’: of the 63 fragments printed by Land no less than 
49 come from a MS of the Catecheses of St Cyril of Jerusalem. Three 
others, nos. 2, 17, 46, Duensing shews to be Biblical: he might have 
added 24 and 25, which come from Job ix 12-34. Thus only eight 
of Land’s Fragments remain unidentified (nos. 3 and 4, 6 and 7, 12, 
13, 19 and 20), all of which are clearly taken from some collection of 
Sermons ; of these fol. 13 belongs to some of Duensing’s unidentified 
fragments. 

Duensing’s Biblical fragments, so far as they concern our present 
enquiry, will be noticed below. 

(4) Mrs Lewis’s Lectionary (Ll) was acquired by her in Cairo in 
1895. On p. cxxxviiif of her book (Studia Sinaitica vi) she publishes 


1 Duensing, p. 71 ff (the texts grouped under B). The first text called A (p. 72) 
and conjectured by Duensing to be from a Life of Rabbula comes from the Story of 
the Man of God (Amiaud’s St Alexis p. Sas line 21 for the ‘ verso’, and p. ~ 
line 2 for the ‘ recto’. 
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the text of a palimpsest leaf of another Lectionary (LI,), which she 
bought in Cairo about the same time: possibly it once formed part 
of the same collection as the second facsimile published by Duensing. 
In any case, as will be seen, it is a fragment of exceptional interest. 

As remarked above, it is Dr Baumstark’s great merit that he perceived 
that the Palestinian Lectionary follows in the main the old use of 
Jerusalem and is to be regarded as a branch of it. The main authority 
for this use is Conybeare’s Old Armenian Lectionary in Rituale 
Armenorum: in attempting to reconstruct Land’s MS, therefore, the 
most practical method is to take Conybeare’s document as our standard 
and see whether the fragmentary indications in Land’s scattered leaves 
do not agree with it. Of the 129 leaves in the two Georgian volumes 
(see Land’s Jntrod. pp. 186-189), if we leave out the leaves of the two 
Gospel MSS P, (22 leaves) and P, (13 leaves) and all the Cyril of 
Jerusalem and other ‘ Theologica’, we have left foll. 11, 12, 14, 24, 25, 
38, 41, 48, 60, 63, 68, 106, 107, 108, 109, 127—16 leaves in all—and 
fol. 55, which contains a text from the Gospel, to be noticed later. Of 
the 16 leaves the pairs 68 and 63, 38 and 106, 107 and 48, 41 and 60, 
fit together and make single leaves of the old MS. Thus 12 leaves of 
the old MS would be preserved, whole or in bits, if they all belong to 
the same codex. Land (Jntrod. p. 206) seems to have thought they 
all came from the same codex, but in the case of detached leaves such 
as these a doubt is always possible. 

Foll. rr, 12, 24 contain texts from Isaiah’: it is a little difficult to 
believe that fol. 11, which contains Isa. xiv 28-xv 5, can ever have 
formed part of a Lectionary. Fol. 127 contains Isa. xi 6-ro, which 
is read on the vigil of Epiphany, but as Land (Jxérod. p. 187) says 
‘Fol. 11 et 12 conjuncta’ it must go with its fellow: as a matter of fact 
on counting the lines in Swete’s LXX it appears that if fol. r2 and r1 
are a conjugate pair, then the intervening text of Isaiah would exactly 
fill three conjugate pairs, i.e. six leaves, forming the interior of a quire. 
It is better, therefore, to regard fol. 12, 11, 24 as fragments of a MS of 
the full text of Isaiah, not of a Lectionary. 

It is most likely also that fol. 25, which contains a bit of Acts xiv, 
is a loose leaf of a codex of Acts. But the remaining eight leaves all 
formed part of the same Lectionary, a codex which contained Lessons 
from all parts of the Bible except the Gospels. Thus it was a MS of 
the same general character as Mrs Lewis’s Lectionary (Ll), but its date 
may be put in the seventh century and, as we shall see, it stands nearer 
than. LI to the original Jerusalem use, as represented by Conybeare’s 
Armenian. 


1 The extract from fol. 24 (end), printed by Land Introd. p. 188, is really Isa, xxx 
23, 24. 
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Arranging the detached leaves in the order of the Kalendar we get 


Land Georgian MS Legible in Pl Armenian Lect. 
p. 222 fol. 108 Deut. vi’ 4-16 _—‘F.. rst wk. of Lent 
223 109 Isa. xl 1-8? a as 
165 127 Deut. vii 25, 26 FF. 2nd wk. of Lent 
185-6 68+63 Job ix 12-34 * - 
165, 222 38+106 Deut. xiii6-17 F. 6th wk. of Lent 
223, 182 107+48 Job xxi! 1-22 mn = 
167 41 +60 Prov. ix’ 1-112 _T.in Holy Week, 4 p.m. 
Isa. xl* g-12 *° in 
172-3 14 Phil. ii 15-18% Good Friday, midday 
Ps. xl (xli) 6 om 9” 
Isa. 1? 4 ff e “ 


No rubric is legible at the head of Prov. ix-1-11 or Isa. 1 4ff, but 
before Job xxi 1 we read- ‘Second Lesson, from Job’,* and before 
Isa. xl 9 ‘ Third Lesson, Isaiah the Prophet’, while before Deut. vi 4 is 
‘Friday, in Holy [Sijon: First Lesson, from Deuteronomy’.‘ This last 
rubric exactly corresponds with Conybeare’s Armenian, which has 
(p. 518): ‘In the holy quadragesima in the first week ... Friday, at the 
tenth hour they assemble in holy Sion, and this canon is performed : 
Deut. 64-79: Job 6*—7'* ; Isa. 401-8: Ps. 41%.’ Further, the fact that 
Isaiah xl g ff follows Prov. ix 1-11, as in the Armenian services for T. 
in Holy Week, and that Psalm xl and Isa. 1 4 ff follow Phil. ii, as in the 
Armenian for Good Friday, makes it clear that our fragments followed 
the old use of Jerusalem very closely. 

Mrs Lewis’s Lectionary (LI) has the Lections for Friday in the sixth 
week and those for Tuesday and Friday in Holy Week, but not the 
earlier ones.° Fragmentary therefore as Pl is, it contains two pairs of 
Lessons which agree with the Armenian (i.e. with the old Jerusalem 
use) though absent from LI. 

Now let us turn to LI,, the single palimpsest leaf of a Palestinian- 
Syriac Lectionary, edited by Mrs Lewis on pp. cxxxviii-ix of her book. 
The upper writing is Jacobite Syriac of the ninth cent. The lower writing 
is ‘bold and upright’; no doubt it is an ancient fragment, perhaps of 
the seventh cent. 


1 Beginning of a Lection. 2 End of a Lection. 
Saar’ goo aaah osteo. 
‘ : dz, Log h>04 
AD aot WD owes Ww Ot POs .o. 
+ @+ emasain cath oe The restoration is quite certain, though 


it did not occur to Land. 
5 Isa, x] 1-8 occurs in LI] §§ 32 and 62, but these are not for the first F. in Lent. 
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To appreciate the importance of Ll, we must note the order in which 
the texts occur. The fragment is a single leaf, of which the inner upper 
corner has been torn away. The writing is in two columns, the contents 
being as follows : 


Job vii. .-21. 37d Lesson, from Isaiah the Prophet. sa. xl 1-8. 
Psalm xl (= xli Heb.) Blessed is he that considereth, &c. Respond, 
I said, Lord, have mercy, &c. (ver. 4). 

In the second week of the holy Quadragesima, Monday, at the Anastasis. 
First Lesson, from the First Kingdom, from the beginning of it. 
1Sam.ii1-... 


It would be difficult to have picked out a more characteristic leaf, for 
the most curious feature of the Jerusalem use is that there are Lessons 
for every week-day (except Saturday) in the second week of Lent, while 
in the other weeks Lessons are only appointed for Wednesdays and 
Fridays. We see the same arrangement in Ll,, and the same Lessons 
are appointed. LI, therefore, so far as it goes, agrees exactly with the 
use of Jerusalem, as also we found that Pl did. On the other hand 
this peculiarity of the Lenten Lessons is not represented in LI, the late 
MS which forms the bulk of Mrs Lewis’s book and which alone was 
considered by Dr Baumstark.’ 

The main historical deduction to be made is that the Palestinian- 
Syriac church originally followed the ritual customs of Jerusalem very 
closely, and that the divergences from it in the later documents are due 
to the general decay of Jerusalemite influence which followed the 
Mohammedan conquest and to the ever more preponderating authority 
of Constantinople over all Orthodox communities. 


In conclusion a few remarks may be made on one or two of the 
ancient fragments of Gospel MSS published by Land and by Duensing. 
Land’s P, and P, are fragments not of a Lectionary but of complete 
Gospel codices, or ‘ Tetraevangelia’ as they are sometimes called. 
But about fol. 55 of the Georgian MS Land remarks (/ntrod. p. 188): 
‘ Videtur e Diatessaro nescio quo petitum esse’, This excites expecta- 
tion, but when we come to the edited text (p. 217) we find only 


... that the scriptures of the Prophets might be fulfilled. And 
then all the disciples left him and fled. [And a] certain youth was 
[following] after him, clothed .. . 


In the lower margin are the words ‘ Luke John’. 
This is no Diatessaron, but only Mk. xiv 49-51%, with the Syriac 
Eusebian Canons at the foot of the page. Probably the words 


1 He ought to have noticed LI, on p. 157 (middle). 
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‘Matthew 363’ once stood there also, but are now illegible or torn 
away. What misled Land was the fact that by the addition of ‘ of the 
Prophets’ in ver. 49 and of ‘ then’ in ver. 50 the fragment agrees with 
Matthew xxvi 56 f rather than with Mark, but a glance at Tischendorf 
will shew that a respectable number of authorities headed by the 
Harclean Syriac and the Ferrar Group also have these harmonistic 
readings, so that all that is required is to add the voice of the Palestinian- 
Syriac, guantum valeat, to their testimony in the apparatus to Mk. xiv 49 
and 50. Possibly this fragment of Land’s is a bit of the same MS of 
the Four Gospels, also provided with Eusebian Canons, from which 
Duensing edited the leaf containing Lk. ix 7-19 (Duensing, p. 145 f). 

Some of Duensing’s fragments came from a codex of Acts: he has 
edited Acts xiv 5-9, 15-17; xvi 23-25, 33-35; xxi 28-30, 38-39. 
Small as these bits are they overlap Land’s text, which contains 
Acts xiv 6-13. It is noteworthy that the texts are quite different. 
Thus in Acts xiv 8 d8vvarov is rendered Ax 4s in ‘Land’s MS, but 
yaxch in Duensing’s: the latter is the common rendering (Joel iii 10 ; 
Rom. viii 3, xv 1). 

The Lectionary rubrics in P, are puzzling and badly preserved. 
Unlike those in the Gospel Lectionaries they are in Palestinian-Syriac 
not in Carshuni (Arabic in Syriac letters), and they do not seem to agree 
entirely with the Byzantine system. Their discussion must be left for 
another time. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


THE JACOBITE SERVICE FOR HOLY SATURDAY. 


THE Service described in this Paper is contained in Denzinger Ritus 
Orientalium ii 552 f, but it seems to be not so well known as it deserves, 
and there is a further point of special interest in the annotations of the 
scholar Saliba bar Karin, mentioned below, for whom B. M. Add. 17230 
was written. This MS is dated a. p. 1337 (Wright CB cccii) and 
contains services for various special occasions, viz. 1. The Blessing of 
the Water on Epiphany Night; 2. The Consecration of the Branches 
on Palm Sunday; 3. The Service for Monday in Holy Week called 
‘Near the Haven’; 4. The Washing of Feet on Maundy Thursday ; 
5. Good Friday, at none; 6. Holy Saturday, after none; 7. The Ask- 
ing of Peace, i.e. the Greeting or Kiss, on Easter Sunday, after matins ; 
8. Services for Pentecost after mass. 
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No. 6 runs as follows :— 

"o> Jhencor Jae pos biadaad Ihnasy of) carly oks ool 
Jagd 92 Sucped oo biaro Jlaaly los, encon2/ ce wal 
SAcawoe bou20 boos, JK.cias Jlasso lloo wae or Jhaashs 
+20] > lass Nacad camo! oo 4:5 qo biasaey |Kiw mio/ 
Jeaol loon Isoks oh Jod? & biter Jrecd boits ol woke 
ets) ASL Jroo o> y ePERDE> .gtB200 .¢00597 ohmic? 
cp C20 grdiAr0 NS Ce tpdy. @hLShs Iles Rule haste 
@ hawdine cdo Shu/ JKme po? baian Jism aso) : Janne henog 

(: cham lo yoohas rans Jira ge Our jlae 


Liem, we write how it is right to accomplish the Forgiveness on the 
Saturday of Annunciation. After (the service of) None the J. [begins 
with] the Prayer of Repentance, respond: ‘When [I remember] my sins’, 
then the Order of Repentance of Bar Salibi and the Antiphons and 
Rogations in the Volume of Annual Services and Incense. And the 
Bishop speaks a word of Forgiveness, and then the Bp. gives a blessing 
before the Congregation, saying ‘ AZy beloved, come and be reconciled 
with one another that God may be reconciled with us. Come let us be 
filled with love in honour of the Resurrection of our Saviour’. And 
they answer ‘Sir, give a blessing; pray for us’. And this [is done] 
three times, and where there is a cause of offence let it be removed. 
Finis. Then they begin offering. And then they pray the Order of the 
Resurrection. (This is the truth. The Service is that of the Saturday 
and not that of the Sunday. Fools conceal the truth in their audacious- 
ness and are not ashamed.) 


In the above the words in italics are written in red in Cod. 17230. 
The words in square brackets are added to complete the sense, but 
those in round brackets are added by the annotator of the MS mentioned 
below. 

The text in Denzinger ii 552 has much the same. Zingerle’s transla- 
tion of the most important clauses is ‘Postea Eps. incipit dicitque 
sermonem de remissione delictorum quam decet nos oportetque: facere 
invicem. Deinde Eps. ipse in concionem versus in faciem suam super 
terram genibus flexis procumbit, dicens Mundemus nos et charitate re- 
pleamur in honorem resurrectionis Salvatoris nostri... Deinde quili- 
bet cum socio suo id faciat et ubi est indignationis aliquid deleatur. 
Finis.’ 

The Saturday of Annunciation has been the name of Easter Eve or 
Holy Saturday among the Jacobites ever since the middle of the sixth 


1 The Corrector adds 9 |INesal. 
VOL. XXIV. Ff 
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century: no doubt the name is derived from some ‘announcement’ of 
the Easter tidings corresponding to the Western Exu/tet. The ‘ Volume 
of Annual Services’ is such a book as B.M. Add. 14506 (Baumstark 
Festbrevier d. syr. Jakobiten p. 78). 

Zingerle’s text was taken from the Pontifical of Michael the Great 
(Vat. Syr. 51). This MS was written under Michael’s personal direction 
before a.D. 1199, and contains a great collection of Ordination and 
occasional services. The British Museum MS, dated a.p. 1337, is 
a century and a half later. Its contents correspond exactly to Nos. 
35-42 in Michael’s full collection: as these eight numbers begin with 
Epiphany and end with Pentecost, i.e. the whole liturgically provided 
part of the ancient Christian year, we may reasonably regard them as an 
ancient collection, complete in itself. The colophon of the MS, written 
the year after Tamerlane was born, just before the final collapse of the 
Syriac language and literature, contains a pathetic estimate of contem- 
porary conditions. It says: ‘ Here end the Orders for the Feasts of the 
(Christian) Dispensation according to the request of Rabban Mas‘id 
the pious monk and Aaronite priest of the holy Monastery of Mar Abi 
the Martyr, written by a broken old man and a stranger and wearied 
with illness in the year 1648 of the Greeks. Let him that uses it say 
“God have mercy on the poor wretch that wrote it with accuracy and 
on his departed parents and on the blest possessor”, and let him not 
blame one who is indeed blameworthy, because the Syrians have not 
one book that agrees with another, and there are no more correctors or 
any who care about truth and accuracy in reading and the interpretation 
of the Divine Word’. 

No doubt part of this is the conventional humility of oriental scribes, 
but the expressions are not quite those ordinarily used ; moreover the 
writer actually avoids recording his name. This however was supplied 
in a foot-note by a neat hand on the same page, quite different from any 
handwriting in the book, which tells us that his name was ‘the pious 
and holy monk Saliba, the Teacher of the East, called Bar Karin ’, i.e. 
Jin Karin, the Arabic form of Korah. The monastery of Mar Abi or 
Abas the Martyr was near/Tyre (Cat. Bodl. Marsh 561). The note was - 
written by, or for, Rabban Joseph of Mardin in Northern Mesopotamia, 
known as a diligent student of Bar Hebraeus (Cat. Bodl. Hunt. 341), so 
that it is likely that Saliba, called one of the Sons of Korah and the 
Teacher of the East, was also a refugee from Mesopotamia. The body 
of the text seems not to have been written by him, but he annotated 
and corrected it. The old man seems to have gone about his task, like 
one who takes a last walk round an estate he is soon to leave for ever, 
who knows it will go to rack and ruin. The colophon just quoted is 
in his handwriting. 
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The Service for Holy Saturday is doubtless ancient among the 
Jacobites, and so far as I know is without a direct parallel in other rites. 
But it is not of immemorial antiquity. In B. M. Add. 14528, the early 
sixth century List of the Lessons read in the Syriac-speaking Church, the 
last hour of ‘ Saturday in the Great Week’ was occupied by the Ablution 
(Jee), which took place then and not on Maundy Thursday. At 
this service they chanted Psalm li, and they read Hebrews x 19-39 
(‘let us draw near having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience’) 
and John xiii 3-16 (Christ washing the disciples’ feet). In other words 
the Lessons chosen shew that it was a service of preparation for the 
Easter Communion, such as the later Jacobite service is also, but it 
must have dropped out early, leaving little trace elsewhere, owing to the 
introduction of services on Maundy Thursday commemorating the Last 
Supper and the institution of the Eucharist, at which John xiii 3 ff was 
required as a Lesson. It appears to me that the service given at the 
beginning of this Paper is a substitute for the earlier service, the lessons 
for which are preserved in B. M. Add. 14528. Very probably it may 
have been among the innovations of Bishop Peter of Edessa (498-510), 
referred to by ‘ Joshua Stylites’, c. xxxii. 

It is surely not improper to point out that this Jacobite Office 
illustrates the honourable continuity of Christian doctrine in certain 
regions, remote from theological controversy but not on that account 
unimportant. When the Didache was discovered it was found that what 
was required of them who come to the Lord’s Supper was that every one 
who had a quarrel with his neighbour should first be reconciled before 
he presented himself. It was very like the requirement in the English 
Catechism that a man be in charity with all men. And here in the 
middle of the intervening age, from a very far distant Christian society, 
we find the Jacobite Bishop instructed to say to his flock ‘come and be 
reconciled with one another that God may be reconciled with us’. If 
there be not indeed a continuity in practice, these three documents do 
nevertheless bear witness to a continuity of aspiration among Christians. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


Ff2 
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ON A DIRECTORY FRAGMENT RECENTLY DIS- 
COVERED IN THE WADI N-NATRUN.! 


In 1920-1921 the Egyptian Expedition of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art was engaged in the detailed survey of the 
monasteries in the Wadi n-Natrun, the Shihet or Scetis of ecclesiastical 
history. An account of these monasteries, with several views, will be 
found in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum for July 1920 
(pp. 34sqq.) and November 1921 (pp. 54sqq-). In one, the Dér Abt 
Makar, there was an important find of manuscripts (cf. Bulletin, Nov. 
1921, pp. 60-62), and among them a fragment of a liturgical Directory. 

The fragment consists of two consecutive leaves, and the passage 
ends on the verso of the second. The commencement is missing. 
The subject-matter deals mainly with the use of the Zheotokia. 

The Zheotokia of the Coptic Church is a metrical composition 
intended for singing and occupies so important a place in Coptic 
Church music that the name Zeotokia is commonly given to the 
choir-book which contains, besides the Zheotokia proper, the various 
Psali or metrical hymns, the Canticles, and even the choral portions 
of the Liturgy, whilst the two leading modes, amass and hatoc, get 
their names from the opening words of the Zheotokia for Monday 
and Wednesday—names which are used also, still in Coptic, by the 
Abyssinians. The Zheotokia itself takes the form of seven metrical 
compositions, one for each day of the week. The word ‘ Theotokia’ 
is used in Coptic for each of these, or for all, the form serving as 
singular or plural. As the execution of this choral office needs a body 
of singers, a thing not easy to secure every day in a parish church, it is 
customary to sing the whole service on Saturday night, though of course 
the necessity behind this usage does not exist in the monasteries where 
the monks can be assembled on any day. Manuscripts of the 7heotokia 
present it as available for any season, with accompanying Psa/i which 
are varied during the month of Choiahk (December); but modern 
(non-monastic) custom confines the Zéofokia to that month when they 
are made to serve as a devotional exercise preparatory to Christmas. 

The use of the Coptic Daily Office is confined to the monastic 
communities ; it has never been introduced into the parish churches. 
It contains seven hours, the Morning Office, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, 
Compline, and the Night Office. If we regard the Morning Office as 
corresponding to Prime there is nothing equivalent to the Latin 


1 I thank the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum Expedition for permission 
to make use of the fragment, and Mr H. G. Evelyn White for communicating it 
to me, 
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Laudes. The recitation of the Psalter is begun at the Morning Office 
just as, in the Monastic Breviary, it begins at Prime on Monday. In 
the monasteries of the Wadi n-Natrun the offices of Morning and 
Vespers are recited in common, usually in the open, and the other 
offices are said privately by each monk. 

The Zheotokia is used after Vespers and with it are associated various 
Psali and ‘Odes’ or canticles. The present Directory fragment begins 
with the close of Vespers and gives the order of the Psadi, Odes, and 
Theotokia which follow. 

To understand its directions it must be remembered that the Dér 
Abfi Makar formerly contained two communities, the ‘Sons of Abba 
Makari (Macarius)’, who represent the original community, and the 
‘Sons of Abba John ’, i. e. of St John the Dwarf, who at an unknown date 
migrated from their own monastery, some seven or eight miles distant, to 
that of Abd Makar bearing with them the body of the saint which is still 
preserved in the Church there. Maqrizi(c. 1420) says that in his day there 
remained only three monks in the monastery of Abba John (cf. Evetts 
Churches and Monasteries of Egypt p. 321, where the whole passage is 
translated) ; whilst Thevenot, who visited Egypt in 1657, but did not 
himself go out to the Wadi n-Natrun, reports that it was then in ruins, 
with only one dome remaining. Originally, it is said, there were 
a hundred monasteries in the Wadi ; but Magqrizi found only seven left. 
Formerly they were the centre of Egyptian Church life, and the Patriarch 
went out there in Holy Week to consecrate the Chrism. The last 
occasion on which this took place was in 1346, and the rapid decline 
of the monasteries began soon after, so that only a few houses with 
a handful of inmates were left at the end of the century. The Directory 
fragment appears to be of the thirteenth-fourteenth century, and it may 
either be that the migration had already taken place, or that it refers to 
some occasion when the monks of the two monasteries joined in some 
of their religious exercises. 

The Directory represents the two communities as taking alternate 
parts in the service, so that a Psa/ in honour of St John is recited by 
the ‘Sons of Abba Makari’, and one in honour of St Makari by the 
‘Sons of Abba John’. 

The order of the Directory begins with the recital of a Psadi to the 
Virgin, probably by the ‘Sons of Abba John’. Then the ‘Sons of 
Abba Makari’ say a Psa/i of Abba John, and the Gospel is read until 
the Doxology of Vespers. ‘The Doxology implies a series of short 
Psai in honour of the B. Virgin, the Archangels, certain leading saints, 
and one or more in honour of the saint of the day.’ This apparently 
brings us to the end of Vespers, after which the ‘Sons of Abba John’ 


' Cf. The hymn @coro«e NapOéve . . « pbvn edAoynpévn of the Greek ‘Eonepwor. 
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say ‘the Psa/i’ and ‘a Psaii’ though perhaps these refer to the com- 
memorations included in the Doxology. 

Then follow the Odes which in the Coptic Church are four, viz. 
(i) the Song of Moses, Exod. xv 1-19; (ii) Psalm cxxxv (cxxxvi) ; 
(ili) the Song of the Three Children ; (iv) Psalms cxlviii-cl recited as 
one. The ‘Sons of Abba John’ say the first and third, the ‘Sons of 
Abba Makari’ the second and fourth. After each of the first two Odes 
a ‘ Psali of the Lord Jesus’ is said by the same group which recited 
the Ode. Following Tuki’s ‘edition of 1764 these Psa/i are (i) after 
Ode I Sen ovujwt . . . (Zuki p. 27) or in the month of Choiahk andc 
eporpo (74. p. 264), and (ii) after Ode II szapenotwng .. . (id. p. 32), 
or in Choiahk asmagwe . .. (id. p. 274). The Cairo edition of 1908 gives 
in each case only thé former of these two (pp. 47, 55). Then a Psai 
of the Virgin is recited by those who did not say the Ode preceding, 
after which those who did recite it say a Psa/i in honour of St John or 
of St Makari. Thus :— 


Sons of Abba John. Sons of Abba Makari. 
Ode I 
Psali ws 
qo Psaii of the Virgin. 
Psali of Abba Makari on 
Ode II. 
Psali. 
Psali of the this 
Psali of Abba John. 


The first two Odes sail completed, each followed by three Psa, the 
‘Sons of Abba John’ begin the Zheotokia and a Psaili of the Virgin, 
after which the ‘Sons of Abba Makari’ follow and also say a Psa/i of 
the Virgin. Apparently the Zheotokia for the day is said by both, 
reciting alternately. But the Zheotokia for the day, both in the printed 
editions and in the MSS, has only one Psa/ of the Virgin ; that is, one 
for each day of the week ; and this is always given as preceding the 
Theotokia, whilst the Directory apparently gives two and places them 
after the Theotokia. The Theotokia is finished by the ‘Sons of Abba 
Makari’, and then the ‘Sons of Abba John’ say a Psa/i of Abba Makari 
and proceed to recite the third Ode. No Psaéi is given as following 
this Ode, although every text of the Zheotokia has one inserted here, 
very commonly followed by the~ Intercessions ’, a kind of litany of the 
Saints. After the third Ode the ‘Sons of Abba Makari’ begin the 
fourth Ode which never has a Psaéé attached. Possibly the Psa/i after 
the third Ode was omitted in the Dér Abfi Makar in order to equalize 
the portions. of the two groups. The concluding rubric represents the 
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‘Sons of Abba Makari’ as saying the Psalm and the Psa of the 
Gospel ‘in Abba John and in Abba Makar’, which means that it was 
said both in the sanctuary of Abba John and in that of Abba Makari, 
sanctuaries which are still standing! and are covered by the two domes 
visible in the top right-hand corner of the view of the Dér Abi Makar 
which is figured in Budietin, Nov. 1921, fig. 2, p. 55. Such an expres- 
sion occurs in the Martyrium S. Theodori (Acta MM. in Corp. Script. 
Christ. Or. Script. Copt. I11 i p. 6, Paris, 1908) where we read Sen 
ahha Benodep meaning ‘in (the sanctuary of) Abba B’. For this 
explanation of ‘in Abba John’ &c. I am indebted to Mr H. G., 
Evelyn White. 


Solio 1. 
; Text. 

reclo epontc + €ompads verso Ket pads ttena 
iteNapeenoc > wa ST sfic + arenencwor 
pe nenusnps ftabba Wape memuHp: tah 
asakapl > awipads ba asakapr > aw ft 
Hanenwt abba ombads icmp + 
IWANNHC — ITA ay iTa Wape menunps 
Wanwuy smerTat frabha twannne + 
reXson + Sa€éit}ao sw nomads ss 
Zodoria + UTgana Nemswt abba ara 
pore! > WapH nenujyH Rapl + 
pi ftabba swasrutc IIsowe sasrach + 
sw samnbads > mear anenwxHpr mah 
ompads > ha ssakapl > Ke} 

ita APXCH samIQwc Wars tte nadct 

MPOFIT } Mastes ific + 
wHpr ahha swan iTa Men wHpS itah 
folio 2. 

recto ha iWwannne + TOT verso Mabha ssanaps > 
aw pads infnap + Iva nenujnps itabba 
Ke nenuHp: ftabha JWANMHC — TOTAW 
SLaKaP! & TOTRW ATAPHNCH ALTUIQWC 
ftoy wads tabba arsraot > 
TWANMHC & Ke nengyxps ahha 

TlaXmt taper ittoc MAKAP! > TOPRWH 

Oraokia + CanenujH TAPNA swage + 


1 The northern sanctuary, originally dedicated to St Mark, now bears the name 
of St John the Baptist. That it was for a while the sanctuary of St John the 
Dwarf is a conjecture. 
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pi fabba iwannnc + Iva nengxps nab 

Ke pads ingnap > ha ssakaps + ToTEw 
Henencwor nenugH sammnpadsroc > meas 

pi fabba asanaps > tars tite mevac 

newpaNs {nap > redson Sen abba 
Hlenencwor nenwn IWANMHC + near Sen 

pi ftabba swannnc abba asakaps > 


TOVTaW Hompars + —_— << 


Translation. 


[ fo. 1, vecto|...a Psai of the Virgin. The Sons of Abba Makari 
say a Psa of our father Abba John. Then they read the Gospel, 
down to the Doxology of Evening. The Sons of Abba John say the 
Psal and a Psali. 

Then the Sons of Abba John say the beginning of the first Ode 
[ fo. 1, verso| and the Psali of the Lord Jesus. After that the Sons of 
Abba Makari say a Psadi of the Virgin. Then the Sons of Abba John 
say a Psaii of our father Abba Makari. 

The second Ode which the Sons of Abba Makari (say), and the 
Psali of the Lord Jesus. 

Then the Sons of Abj fo. 2, recto|ba John say a Psadi of the Virgin, 
and the Sons of Abba Makari say a Psa/i of Abba John. 

Then the beginning of the Zheotokia which the Sons of Abba John 
(say), and the Psadi of the Virgin. 

After them the Sons of Abba Makari, and a Psaéi of the Virgin. 

After them the Sons of Abba John say a Psaii [ fo. 2, verso] of Abba 
Makari. 

Then the Sons of Abba John say the beginning of the third Ode. 

And the Sons of Abba Makari say the beginning of the fourth (Ode). 

Then the Sons of Abba Makari say a Psalm, and the Psa/i of the 
Gospel in Abba John and in Abba Makari. 

D. L. O’LEarRy. 
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Hexateuch-Synopse: Die Erzahlung der fiinf Biicher Mose und des 
Buches Josua mit dem Anfange des Richterbuches in ihre vier 
Quellen zerlegt und in deutscher Uebersetzung dargeboten samt 
einer in Einleitung und Anmerkungen gegebenen Begriindung. 
Von Otto EissFeLpt. (J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
Leipzig, 1922.) 

Sucu is the complete and circumstantial title of a work which will be 
welcomed by all who are engaged in the scientific study of the Old 
Testament. Its author, though hardly known as yet in this country, 
has already made good his position as one of the rising scholars of 
Germany ; and here he makes a noteworthy contribution to the criticism 
of the Hexateuch which cannot fail to increase his reputation. He tells 
us in his Vorwort that the first impulse to this laborious investigation, 
dating from his early studies in Géttingen under Wellhausen and Smend, 
was matured in Berlin through the influence of Baudissin and Gunkel, 
from whose teaching he gained a certain freedom and independence of 
attitude towards the methods and conclusions of his former masters. 
It is fair to say, however, that in the present work he appears more as 
an adherent of the Géttingen school than of the archaeological school 
founded by Gunkel and Gressmann. He holds that the comparative 
study of the traditional material of the Hexateuch, inaugurated by 
Gunkel’s brilliant commentary on Genesis, has had the unfortunate 
effect of diverting attention from the unfinished task of literary and 
analytic criticism; while on the other hand the later refinements of 
documentary analysis had resulted in a complexity which threatened the 
stability of the documentary theory itself. The formerly accepted unity 
of the primary sources had been gradually decomposed under the micro- 
scopic scrutiny of successive scholars, until a position is reached where 
the entire problem of the origin of the Hexateuch calls for a new and 
positive solution (pp. 1-4). To remedy this defect on the side of 
literary criticism, and bring back the documentary hypothesis to some- 
thing of its original simplicity, is the aim which Dr Eissfeldt sets before 
him in this treatise. 

The main argument of the book, as set forth in the elaborate Intro- 
duction (pp. 1-88), is that criticism, by operating with only three 
sources for the narrative parts of the Hexateuch, has entangled itself in 
difficulties due to the too restricted apparatus with which it has worked. 
Since the time of Hupfeld, whose epoch-making researches prepared the 
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way for the new documentary theory, it is well known that critics have 
resolved the Hexateuch into the three strands of narrative denoted by 
the letters J, E, and P, into one or other of which they have sought to 
fit every item of the text. But it has long been perceived that the older 
conception of J, E, and P as literary unities could not be maintained : 
each source had been analysed into primary, secondary, tertiary, or even 
later strata; and a rather complicated set of symbols (J’, J’, J°; E’, E’, 
E‘; Pb, Pe, Ps, or the like) had been introduced to express the facts. 
In other words, J, E, and P could no longer be regarded as representing 
individual writers, but must be understood either as editorial complexes 
produced by successive expansions and alterations of a primary docu- 
ment, or as collections formed and reduced to writing within three 
distinct ‘schools’ or guilds of narrators. Now there is nothing in this 
which is necessarily subversive of the fundamental positions of the 
critical theory ; for it is altogether probable that the actual codification 
of the floating mass of tradition was an even more complicated process 
than our analysis is able to trace. Still, simplification is desirable if it 
can be attained ; and, moreover, there has always been a residuum of 
refractory, ‘non-documentary’ matter, which could not easily be fitted 
into the scheme of three sources. Eissfeldt at all events considers that 
the three-document hypothesis has broken down; and proposes in its 
stead a four-document theory, by which he claims to reduce to a mini- 
mum the secondary and non-documentary element, and practically get 
rid of the notion of composite or collective authorship. His fourth 
source he indicates by the letter L (= Zaienguelle, Lay Document) ; 
and to it he assigns on a rough computation the equivalent of some 500 
Massoretic verses—about one-seventh of the text covered by his survey. 
The narrative text of the Hexateuch is thus divided between four docu- 
ments, each the work of a single writer, and each dependent on its 
predecessor in the chronological order L, J, E, P. 

The method of investigation employed by Eissfeldt, besides being 
instructive in its application, is the one obviously appropriate to the 
nature of the problem he has in hand. Reversing the usual procedure 
of Pentateuchal criticism, he relies chiefly on the evidence of parallel 
narratives and notices, and attaches a subordinate importance provision- 
ally to the more commonly emphasized criteria—viz. the distinctive use 
of the names Yahwe and Elohim, diversities of style and vocabulary, 
and differences of conception and standpoint —while admitting the 
ultimate validity of these criteria as tests of his own conclusions. He 
remarks, indeed (p. 5), that the older criticism was guided too mechani- 
cally by the divine names, and trusted too implicitly the Massoretic 
text. But the former charge cannot be fairly brought against most 
recent critics ; and, so far as I have observed, the cases in which Eissfeldt 
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himself goes against the indication of the divine names are comparatively 
few, and those in which he prefers another text to the Massoretic fewer 
still. Accordingly, the bulk of the Introduction (pp. 6-84) is devoted 
to a minute and thorough-going discussion of numerous examples of four- 
fold (or, in the absence of one of the recognized sources, of ¢hreefold) 
narration, with the object of shewing that the introduction of a fourth 
document relieves the pressure on the three-document theory, by 
taking up elements which had been set down as non-documentary, as 
well as in other ways. And ‘if in the Hexateuch ... it is found possible 
to adduce some fifty passages in which fourfold recurrences appear ; if 
these four times fifty points can be arranged in four series ;—or rather 
if close observation of the facts compels us to this arrangement—and if 
practically the whole contents of the Hexateuch are thus disposed of 
without residuum: then the hypothesis of a fourfold thread of narrative 
may be considered as proved’ (p. 6). The results are exhibited with 
admirable clearness and precision in the Synopsis which forms the piece 
de résistance of the book (pp. 1*-253*)—a translation of the entire 
Hexateuch down to Judges ii 9, but excluding as non-narrative passages 
the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xx 23-xxili 19), Deut. i-xxx, and the 
legislative sections of the Priestly Code. This is preceded by a Synop- 
tische Uebersicht (pp. 89-108), the chief use of which is to put in juxta- 
position parallels which are obscured by being widely separated in the 
actual order of the Hexateuch (e.g. on pp. 99 and ror the Manna: Exod. 
xvi 1-35 [L] ; Exod. xvi 3-35 [J] ; Num. xi 7-9 [E] ; Exod. xvi 1-14[P] ; 
on pp. 104, 106 [ds] the settlement of Manassites East of the Jordan: 
Num. xxxii 39-42 [L]; Joshua xvii 1, 16-18 [J]; Joshua xvii 1, 14, 15 
[E]; Joshua xiii 15-32 [P]). 

It will be seen, therefore, that the outstanding feature of Eissfeldt’s 
scheme is the delimitation of L as an independent document. It does 
not detract from, but rather enhances, the value of his work to point out 
that this is not an entirely new departure in Hexateuchal criticism. It 
is the culmination of a long series of critical studies in which the 
analysis of the Yahwistic element, starting from Gen. i-xi, has been 
gradually pushed through the remaining books of the Hexateuch. 
Thus, Eissfeldt’s L corresponds closely with the Floodless version of the 
Primitive History disentangled from Gen. i-xi, especially by Wellhausen 
and Budde, and since known as J'; less closely, but still very largely, 
with Gunkel’s J* cycle of Abrahamic legends. In the rest of Genesis 
Eissfeldt’s extremely minute and sometimes precarious analysis renders 
a comparison with the work of his predecessors very difficult. This 
does not mean of course that every passage now assigned to’L had pre- 
viously been assigned to J: in the absence of decisive criteria it was 
inevitable that fragments inconsistent with the rest of J were given 
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a place in E or even in P, and have to be rescued from their uncon- 
genial surroundings (e. g. Gen. xxix 1, 14 b-30, and several other passages 
are transferred from Eto L). But speaking broadly it may be said that 
L represents in the main the oldest stratum of J, and is more or less 
identical with the J’ of earlier critics ; while the final step of elevating 
J' to the rank of an independent document had already (1912) been 
taken by Smend, whose four-document hypothesis does not greatly 
differ from that of Eissfeldt. In effect the readjustment is similar to 
that achieved by the work of Hupfeld in the middle of last century; as 
Hupfeld split up the supposed unity of the Elohistic components of 
Genesis into two distinct sources, E and P, so Eissfeldt puts the finishing 
touches to a division of the supposed unity of J throughout the Hexa- 
teuch between two separate authors. If his analysis should stand the 
test of time as that of Hupfeld has done, it will mark an equally impor- 
tant advance in the criticism of the Hexateuch. 

Our estimate of the merits of Eissfeldt’s achievement will turn mainly 
on two points: first, his success in removing difficulties inherent in the 
three-document hypothesis ; and secondly, the extent to which the several 
sources exhibit the uniformity to be expected in compositions of indi- 
vidual authors. As regards the first point, there can be little doubt that 
the recognition of a fourth source brings to light a number of dis- 
crepancies and muances which had either been overlooked or inadequately 
explained on the prevalent critical theory. It is true that many of the 
parallelisms examined in the Introduction have long been perceived 
and dealt with more or less plausibly. Thus, in the Primitive History 
(where E does not appear) there are traces of a threefold genealogy in 
Gen. iv 1, 17-22 (J' or L), iv 25, 26 (J? or J), and ch. v (P); and here 
Eissfeldt’s solution does not differ from that of his predecessors. Simi- 
larly, there are three recognized variants of the abduction of a patriarch’s 
wife by a foreign king in Gen. xii 10-20 (J), xx (E), and xxvi 1-11 
(there being no parallel in P): in this case Eissfeldt improves on current 
solutions by assigning the last to L instead of treating it with Gunkel as 
a redactional addition to J. But besides such well-known instances 
Eissfeldt points out a number of hitherto unexplored variants ; and, 
taking old and new together, they create a strong presumption in favour 
of his theory, although sometimes the subtlety of the analysis may seem to 
overreach its aim. A few examples may be cited. In the story of Jacob 
he makes the plausible suggestion that Gen. xxv 29-34 is L’s parallel to 
the JE account in ch. xxvii of Jacob’s fraudulent securing of the blessing : 
this may be right, but Eissfeldt does not fairly meet the difficulty pre- 
sented by xxvii 36, whether that verse be J or E. Again, he finds in 
xxv 34 a notice of Esau’s final separation from Jacob, leaving to the 
younger brother the undisputed lordship of Canaan: accordingly, in 
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xxxil 24-33, which is L’s equivalent of the encounter between Jacob 
and Esau (J and E), it is not the man Esau but a demon who opposes 
Jacob’s entrance into the Promised Land (so Wellhausen). In the 
accounts of the Plagues and the Exodus he detects numerous traces of 
a fourth representation of the events, distinct from J, E, and P. Thus 
allusions to the ‘rod’ of Moses have usually been regarded as charac- 
teristic of E; but Eissfeldt, following Smend, notes distinctive phrases 
which reveal the work of another hand; E uses the verb zd/d, ‘ stretch 
out’ (Exod. ix 22, 23, x. 12, 13, 21, 22), whereas L says Aértm, ‘lift up’ 
(Exod. vii 20b, xiv 16, xvii 11; Num. xx 11); further in E the rod is 
spoken of simply as Moses’ rod (Exod. ix 23, x 13), in L it is the rod of 
God—the divine wonder-working rod (Exod. iv 20, xvii 8) which had been 


_ miraculously turned into a serpent (Exod. iv 2-4, vii 15 b). A more 


significant observation is based on Pharaoh’s surprise (Excd. xiv 5) on 
learning that the Israelites had fed: this is inconsistent with the state- 
ments of J and E that he had consented to their departure, but is in 
harmony with another representation, according to which the Egyptians 
without the knowledge of Pharaoh had implored the people to leave 
(Exod. xii 33-39; cf. iii 21, 22): these passages are accordingly assigned 
to L. Similar differences are discovered in the subsequent narrative of 
crossing of the Red Sea and the march to Sinai; and here it may be 
observed in passing that Eissfeldt’s analysis does not corroborate Well- 
hausen’s view that in the oldest form of the tradition Israel went straight 
from the Red Sea to Kadesh without a défour to Sinai. The vexed 
question of the site of that mountain is not dealt with here ; but some 
doublets and diversities of representation reveal the hand of L in the 
account of the law-giving, and make it evident that the event was not 
passed over in this oldest source. L also records an émeute in the camp 
during the absence of Moses and Joshua on the mountain (Exod. xxxii 17, 
18, 25-29), an incident which is entirely omitted by J and is worked up 
by E into the story of the Golden Calf. The miracle of the manna is 
mentioned by all four documents : by L, J, and P before Sinai (Exod. xvi), 
by E after it (Num. xi 7-9). With the manna P associates the sending 
of the quails (Exod. xvi 13), while L and J separate the two by a consider- 
able interval (Num. xi). But to find a fourth parallel to the quail-narra- 
tive Eissfeldt adopts the improbable speculation that the inspiration of 
the seventy elders in Num. xi is E’s version of the miracle, and an 
extreme instance of the spiritualizing tendency of that document. The 
only reason given is the interweaving of the two (or three) narratives in 
Num. xi (L, J, and E). But surely that fact is explained by Moses’ 
complaint of the burden of solitary leadership (vv. 10-13, 15, J), 
a burden which is now to be shared by the seventy elders (vv. 14, 16, 
17, E). In the scattered and conflicting references to Moses’ father-in- 
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law the analysis yields some interesting results, which may have a bear- 
ing on the Kenite theory of the origin of the Yahwe religion. In L he 
is a Kenite named Hébab ben-Re'dél (Exod. ii 18; Num.x 29; Judges 
i 16); in J a Midianite (Num.x 29; Exod. iii 1, xviii r)with the name Jethro 
(Exod. iii 1, iv 18, xviii fassim) ; in E an unnamed Kushite (i. e. a member 
of the tribe of Cushan) (Num. xii 1). While J and E agree in ascribing 
to his initiative the juridical system instituted in the desert (Exod. xviii), 
J alone describes him as ‘ priest’ (of Midian) (Exod. iii 1, xviii 1) ; toL 
he is simply an experienced nomad sheikh who knows the watering- 
places in the desert, but has no religious standing whatsoever (Num. 
x 31). According to L he acquiesces in the proposal of Moses that he 
should accompany Israel to Canaan (Num. x 31f; Judges i 16), in J he 
declines it (Num. x 30); while in E he had taken his departure before 
the arrival at Horeb (Exod. xviii 27). This is but a small selection from 
the ‘ four times fifty’ parallels which constitute Eissfeldt’s main argument 
for his thesis, but it may convey some idea of the acute and scholarly, 
if sometimes over-ingenious character of his work, as well as the impor- 
tance of the investigation for the study of Hebrew origins. It should be 
added that there are significant lacunae in L’s narrative, which may 
be either intentional or due to redactional abridgements. The omission 
of the Flood-legend is certainly original ; so also is the long absence of 
this document in the book of Joshua from ch. vii to ch. xxiv, which 
shews that L knew nothing of thé sweeping victories and conquests of 
united Israel under Joshua. To L, in fact, Joshua is not ‘a young man, 
the servant of Moses’ (Exod. xxxiii 11, E), but a man of the same genera- 
tion whose death took place not long after that of the great law-giver, 
leaving the real occupation of the land to be effected by the tribes in 
detail as recorded in Judges i, which has long been recognized as the 
oldest tradition of the settlement in Canaan. A more doubtful case is 
the silence of L about a descent of the patriarchs to Egypt. LEissfeldt 
holds, naturally enough, that here L’s account has been suppressed in 
favour of the Joseph-stories of Jand E. But perhaps the real issue is 
the unity or continuity of the L-document. When we find that L 
records the permanent settlement of Judah in Gen. xxxvili, and repre- 
sents the fate of Reuben, Simeon,.and Levi as determined by their 
conduct in Palestine, it looks as if he were following a line of tradition 
in which the final possession of Canaan was regarded as the immediate 
consequence of Jacob’s migration into that country. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the Genesis and Exodus traditions are of entirely indepen- 
dent origin, and that in the earliest collections they were simply put 
together without any attempt to bring them into historical connexion. 
This brings us, however, to the second and more difficult question 
raised above, the individual authorship of L and the other sources. If 
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L, J, and E are collections of traditions—and this, to some extent at 
least, they must be—it will be a somewhat delicate task to discriminate 
between the work of one hand and of several; and I am not quite con- 
vinced that Eissfeldt’s analysis gets rid of the theory of collective 
authorship. In each of his four columns a good deal of matter is printed 
in italics to indicate its secondary origin; and although the quantity of 
such matter may not be inconsistent with the assumption of the funda- 
mental unity of each source, it is doubtful if justice is done to the 
unresolved complexity which remains ; in £, for example, the alternation 
of the names Yahwe and Elohim after Exod. iii 15 suggests the existence 
of different tendencies within the same ‘school’; and the appointment 
of the seventy elders in Num. xi looks like a later variant of Exod. xviii. 
That L in particular is the work of a single writer is scarcely proved by 
the general characteristics which are instanced as peculiar to that docu- 
ment. It is true that it preserves the myths and legends in their oldest 
form, and is comparatively free from the tendency to artistic elaboration 
of them which appears in J and less frequently in E. To it belong 
such crude and primitive stories as the origin of the giants (Gen. vi 1-4), 
Noah’s drunkenness (Gen. ix 21-27), Lot and his daughters (Gen. xix 
30-38), the wrestling at Peniel (Gen. xxxii 24-33), Reuben’s incest 
(Gen. xxxv 21, 22), Judah and Tamar (Gen. xxxviii), the weird encounter 
of Yahwe with Moses at the khan (Exod. iv 24-26), and several others ; 
and in the ethnographic legends the tribal character of the heroes is less 
concealed than in the ‘ novelistic’ treatment of Jand E. It is described 
as the most secular-minded of the sources, as pervaded by a sombre and . 
pessimistic estimate of human life, and as marked by a predilection for 
the nomadic ideal in religion. I do not dispute the general truth and 
relevance of these observations, although they are by no means exclu- 
sively applicable to L, and to most of them one might venture to inter- 
pose a caveat. There is, after all, a good deal of artistic narrative in L ; 
and, indeed, Eissfeldt goes so far as to attribute to him the composition 
of the Blessing of Jacob in Gen. xlix—an opinion which is surely 
opposed to all we know of the conditions of literary activity in Old 
Testament times. Is there another case in the Old Testament where 
a poem can be assigned to the author of the prose context in which * 
is imbedded? ‘The note of pessimism is confined to the early chapters 
of Genesis, and lies in the legends themselves rather than in the mind 
of the writer: the severe judgement on the conduct of the people in the 
wilderness springs from a quite different motive. While it is true that 
there is less religious pragmatism in L than in the later sources, it is 
hardly correct to describe its point of view as less religious than theirs. 
As for the alleged devotion to the nomadic ideal, the evidence for that 
is far from clear. The resolution of the narrative of the Fall into its 
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two components is on any view a very uncertain operation ; but even on 
Eissfeldt’s theory one fails to see that L’s version makes the expulsion 
from Eden the condemnation of mankind to a nomadic life. The 
origin of nomadism is duly recorded in that document at a much later 
stage (Gen. iv 20), and I am still of opinion that this representation 
neither originated with a nomadic people nor indicates any particular 
admiration for that mode of existence. And when we consider that the 
promise of Canaan to the patriarchs is emphasized in L, it becomes very 
difficult to believe that its author differed so much from other Hebrew 
writers as to think the dismissal of Israel to settled life in Canaan 
a punishment for their rebellion or apostasy at Sinai. 

In assigning dates to his four authors Eissfeldt is not more radical 
than others who have preceded him. He regards L, the oldest, as 
a writer of the ninth century B.c., who was in sympathy with the 
Rechabite movement which represented the reaction against Canaanite 
civilization in the age of Elijah and Elisha. This view, which had been 
expressed by B. Luther in 1906, and possibly by others, is of course an 
inference from the supposed adherence of L to the ancient nomadic 
religion of Israel ; but it is doubtful if this is more characteristic of L 
than of passages now assigned to J. Moreover, if the Rechabites were 
an offshoot of the Kenites (1 Chron. ii 55), we should have expected 
that L (if his religious attitude was as described) would have made more 
than he does of the religious standing of the Kenite father-in-law of 
Moses. J lived in the first half of the eighth century, and his optimistic 
outlook reflects the temper of the prosperous reigns of Jeroboam II and 
Uzziah ; while E is a writer influenced by the teaching of the literary 
prophets in the latter half of that century. P is assigned with most 
scholars to about 500 B.c. Until the question of unity is agreed upon 
there is little use in discussing questions of date. Nor perhaps can they 
be settled on the basis of the Hexateuch alone; the evidence of the 
later historical books must be taken into account. If, for example, 
Budde is right in supposing that J' included the Court History of David 
—evidently written by a contemporary—in 2 Sam. ix—1 Kings ii, either 
J' is as old as the reign of Solomon or it is not the work of a single 
writer ; and L, on the same assumption, cannot be the oldest document 
unless we are prepared to date it as far back as the time of David. 


JoHN SKINNER. 
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The Origin of the Synoptic Gospels, by H. G. Jameson. (Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1922.) 


MR, JAMEson’s solution is: (1) Matthew, an original composition ; 
(2) Mark, a revision of Matthew by some one who had heard St Peter 
tell the tales ; (3) Zwke, a combination of Matthew and Mark and some 
other independent narratives ; (4) ‘Q’ is a myth. I don’t think for 
a moment that Mr Jameson is right, nor will my readers in this 
JOURNAL expect me to think so, but he has considered some objections 
to the ‘Two-Document Theory’ in a scholarly way and his work 
demands some notice. 

In the last resort, of course, we come to a judgement of what is 
intrinsically credible, concerning which people differ widely. It seems 
to me that Mr Jameson’s views raise more literary difficulties than they 
solve, and that they do not touch the most important difficulties at all. 
He supposes that Luke, having Matthew and Mark before him, resolved 
as a general rule to follow Mark to the exclusion of Matthew in sections 
where they are parallel, because Mark was the revised and therefore the 
better version (§ 66). Having marked off the sections in his MS of 
Matthew which were paralleled by Mark he would pay no further atten- 
tion to them when writing down his own narrative, but use exclusively 
the corresponding sections of Mark. Is this credible? It would have 
been all very well if in these sections Luke had followed Mark slavishly. 
But as we all know he rewrites everything, even where his own narrative 
is based on Mark, and Mark alone. He paraphrases, condenses, omits 
whole clauses and sayings quite freely. Is it not odd, therefore, that 
he never in such cases prefers the form in which Matthew tells the story, 
Matthew being ex hypothesi at his elbow? 

Again, is Mr Jameson’s account of Luke’s use of Matthew credible, 
in those parts where he believes Luke to be based not upon an unknown 
Q but upon our Gospel aceording to Matthew itself? Mr Jameson 
supposes Lk. vi 20-49 to be a condensation of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v-vii): Luke was conscious of being pressed for space 
and felt bound to economize his materials. Accordingly he omits some 
parts of the Sermon, which ‘from their Judaic reference might seem 
rather less suitable for his readers’ (§ 54). But among the passages 
dropped are the Lord’s Prayer and the whole set of sayings about taking 
no thought for the morrow! These indeed Luke introduces later when, 
according to Mr Jameson, he finds he has sufficient room on his roll. 
Surely this is unlikely. What impresses Mr Jameson is the masterly 
method and arrangement of our first Gospel; he thinks it improbable 
that it could have been constructed out of a mosaic of fragments, such 
as Q may have been. It seems to me that all the probabilities are the 
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other way; that the Sayings of Jesus were spoken one by one, as 
occasion arose for them, not set forth in ethical sermons’; that they 
were remembered in a detached form and first set down in writing as 
they were remembered, in any order ; and that the topical arrangement 
of such compilations as Matthew’s ‘Sermon’ are the result of study and 
reflexion. No doubt the Sermon on the Mount is well arranged, but 
surely it és an arrangement, not an organic unity, such as a real speech 
would be, such indeed as its several constituent parts actually are (e.g. 
Matt. v 17-48, vi 25-34). And even within these constituent parts, 
such as v 17-48, very likely single illustrations have been added by the 
Evangelist from his sources, written or oral, because they were congruous 
to the subject-matter (e.g. v 29, 30; v 32). That Matthew is ‘ masterly 
in method and arrangement’ is one of the reasons that makes me 
believe it to be later than Mark, a work admittedly wanting in what 
Mr F. H. Colson and the Greek rhetoricians call ragic. 

One or two points raised by Mr Jameson may be noticed here. And 
first, that throughout he treats the Synoptic Problem as if it were an 
Oxford idiosyncrasy, almost as the creation of Oxford scholars. But the 
classic exposition of the priority of Mark ‘endorsed by Prof. Burkitt’ 
(§ 7) is not an essay by F. H. Woods in Studia Bibdlica, vol. ii,’ but 
Lachmann’s paper in Studien und Kritiken for 1835. Mr Woods’s essay 
is no doubt a good reproduction of the arguments generally used, but it 
is, I think, wholesome to remember that the foundations of the theory 
were laid by one of the greatest of Classical scholars. 

One result of Mr Jameson’s treatment is that he occasionally describes 
highly controversial statements as ‘allowed’ or ‘conceded’. Thus 
I cannot agree with his treatment of Mark xiii, sometimes referred to as 
‘the little Apocalypse’ (§ 207). Mr Jameson says (p. 128) ‘it is allowed 
that Matthew’s “ immediately” in xxiv 29 is more original than Mark’s 
“in those days” in xiii 24’. It might be sufficient to refer to my Note 
in J. Z. S. xii 460, but as the matter is often brought up I will repeat 
the main point there brought forward, viz. that Matthew does not repre- 
sent the Parousia as any more immediate than it is represented in Mark. 
In both Gospels a future tribulation is predicted, ‘such as there hath 
not been from the beginning until now’, after which the sun will be 
darkened and the Son of Man will appear in the clouds. According to 
Mark this great event will take place ‘in those days’, according 
to Matthew ‘immediately after’: I cannot see that the difference. is 
more than literary, or that one phrase is more primitive than the other. 

On Mk, xi 11 Mr Jameson says ‘ Mark is evidently correcting here 
on St Peter’s authority. It is difficult to imagine an “ editor” making 


1 «He was no Sophist’, as Justin Martyr so very well remarks (Aol. i 14, end). 
2 Mr Jameson adds ‘(1866)’, but this is a mistake for 1886. 
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the extensive alterations from Mark which would be necessary if Mark 
were the original.’ Yet this is exactly what Luke does: Luke sup- 
presses most of the careful Marcan chronology of Passion-week and the 
indications of place. 

Notwithstanding some remarks in § 140 I feel that Mr Jameson 
regards ‘credibility’ from an essentially modern standpoint. In that 
paragraph he names the story of the Stater and the Nativity story as 
special difficulties in Matthew, and in § 144 he suggests that Mark may 
have omitted Matthew’s first two chapters because of his experience of 
Gentile life and thought. But the evidence of second-century literature 
seems to me to tell the other way. The Nativity stories seem to have 
been popular with the Christians and are even used by Justin Martyr in 
controversy. Of course both Mark and Matthew are full of stories that 
are incredible to modern ideas, except upon particular theological pre- 
suppositions, but the difference between them is in the freshness and 
vividness with which they are told. In Mark it is ‘a new teaching xat’ 
éfoveiav’: it is difficult to avoid the impression that something very 
strange had been witnessed by the Evangelist or his immediate source. 
In Matthew on the other hand ‘miracles’ seem to happen conventionally ; 
they seem to come as a matter of course, as in the Acta Sanctorum. 
And it should be remembered that Mr Jameson’s theory is not a mere 
claim that Matthew may have independently preserved some real 
reminiscences : Mr Jameson supposes that Mark wrote with Matthew 
before his eyes. I find it frankly incredible. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ, by the Right Rev. ARTHUR C. 
HeEapD.aM, Bishop of Gloucester. Pp. vii+ 338. (John Murray, 
1922.) 

Dr HEapDiam, just before his elevation to the episcopal bench, 
crowned his work as a teacher by issuing this valuable introduction 
to the study of the Synoptic Gospels and of the portrait of Jesus 
therein contained. The contents of the book does not answer exactly 
to the suggestion made by the title. For in the first place it covers 
only half of our Lord’s ministry, closing after the Transfiguration, and 
some of the most important questions are expressly reserved for a second 
volume which we may hope to receive in due time: ‘The task is only 
half completed’ (p. 315). Further, the work has stamped upon it 
a definite character through its having grown out of lectures delivered 
to students of theology. It takes for granted almost no relevant 
information, so that a full half of this volume is occupied with Prolego- 
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mena, an admirably clear account of Palestine at the Christian Era, 
followed by chapters on the Education of Jesus and on John the 
Baptist. And the attitude of the writer is not thatof one discussing 
problems with a view to advancing their solution so much as that of 
a teacher expounding the mature results of prolonged and patient study. 

The opening chapter on the Critical Attitude sets out the case for 
using the Synoptic Gospels as a secure basis for historical investigation, 
the results of criticism accepted by Dr Headlam being such as are 
common to open-minded yet sober scholarship. There is,. perhaps, 
a slight leaning to the conservative side. Dr. Headlam is inclined to 
identify the common source of Matthew and Luke with the Zogia of 
Papias.° He dismisses somewhat too abruptly and not in the clearest 
of language the argument for dating Luke’s Gospel as subsequent to the 
work of Josephus. And he repudiates rather emphatically the working 
of ‘dogmatic influences’ in the modifications introduced by ‘St Matthew’. 
Is not the use of ‘dogmatic’ here (in spite of good precedent) a little 
unfortunate, suggesting something much more deliberate and eccle- 
siastical than is actually called for? What is hard to overlook, in spite 
of Dr Headlam’s arguments, is the spontaneous reaction to later thought 
and practice of a quasi-fluid tradition. And does he not understate 
the difference in an important matter when he says that ‘St Matthew 
-.. emphasizes, probably over-emphasizes, the eschatological element 
in our Lord’s teaching’? 

The chapter on John the Baptist is admirably done (though a note 
on p. 141 is marked by some curiously loose phrasing), owing its value 
largely to the wise and copious use of Old Testament sources to illustrate 
both the practice and the significance of Baptism. Nevertheless, as 
Dr Headlam sees, ‘none of the earlier practices’, whether Jewish or 
pagan, ‘was the direct source of the Baptist’s action’. A chapter on 
the Galilean Ministry continues to deal mainly with external features. 
The answer to the question, ‘On what did the influence of Jesus 
depend ?’ does not go any deeper than ‘ He spake with authority’ and 
‘ He went about doing good’. The subject of the ‘miracles’ is handled 
cautiously and persuasively: and the suggestive definition is given, 
‘A miracle means really the supremacy of the spiritual forces of the 
world to an extraordinarily marked degree over the mere material’. 
But no attempt is made to analyse or explain the ‘faith’ apart from 
which certain of the miracles could not be performed. 

‘The main purpose of the Ministry was to preach.’ We cannot but 
ask ourselves, Did our Lord then preach only what is covered by 
Dr Headlam’s chapter on the New Teaching, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Great Commandment, Religious Duties and the Golden 
Rule ?,g Had the New Teaching no religious content or only such 
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religious content as can be elicited from teaching about the Kingdom? 
One hesitates to adduce omissions which may after all prove to be 
only postponements: and yet within the field covered by this volume 
there is the new emphasis on the Fatherhood of God, the formulation 
of the summum bonum in terms of becoming ‘ children of your Father’, 
indications not very obscure of the absolute value which Jesus attached 
to the relation men held to Himself, and all that may be gathered as 
to His expressed attitude to sin. Teaching at once so penetrating and 
so revolutionary as that on what ‘defiles’, i.e. renders a man unfit for 
communion with God, ought surely to be included here. 

These matters are even more important than some others which 
certainly lack adequate treatment, such as the Birth Narratives, and 
the ‘eschatological’ problem. For these matters of religious rather 
than ethical import seem to me at least indispensable for the achieve- 
ment of Dr Headlam’s object. In the fine summary with which the 
book closes he says: ‘Our purpose was to construct a life on the basis 
of the material before us, without presuppositions either positive or 
negative; not to assume what Christian tradition had taught about 
Jesus Christ, but not to deny it. The one presupposition that we 
have allowed ourselves is that we must be able to account for the fact 
of Christianity.’ Has he succeeded? If our answer must be, Almost, 
the qualification is due to a doubt whether he has (as yet) accounted 
for that which was vital to nascent Christianity, viz. the conviction held 
by His disciples that their relation to God was somehow conditioned 
by their relation to Him. Much of the evidence by which this is to 
be explained lies no doubt beyond the limit set to this volume; but 
the beginnings of it are here if anywhere, and the task which still lies 
before Dr Headlam will not be any easier for the width of the gap 
between the Jesus with whom he leaves us at the end of this volume 
and the Christ who was worshipped by the primitive community. 


C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 


Philosophy and the Christian Experience: being the Pringle-Stewart 
Lectures for 1921-1922, by WiLFR1Ip RicHMOND, Hon. Canon of 
Winchester. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1922.) 


Tuis is the kind of book one approaches with an expectation 
chastened by many disappointments. The opening sentence, ‘ Christian 
theology guards the Christian experience’, does not feed the flickering 
flame, and it grows fainter with the identification of reality, the experi- 
ence of it, and the interpretation thereof in the Creeds. A criticism 
of expressions by Dr Bethune-Baker and Canon Glazebrook does duty 
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for a direct enquiry. They do not mean what they are taken to mean, and 
would leave the problems of the inadequacy of experience to the whole 
of reality, and of the defects of explanation for another way of thinking 
exactly where it is, whatever they meant. All true experience reveals some 
measure of the reality, but it may grow into something quite different ; 
and even if all true experience should continue to have some value, an 
explanation satisfactory on a basis of Platonic realism might become 
quite worthless when that basis is rejected. 

The things we cannot reconcile in experience are called contradic- 
tions, and then these are stretched to contradictories. Whereupon, of 
course, reason is bankrupt, and we have an argument about immanence 
and transcendence, which really depends on forgetting that these words 
are mere spatial metaphors, and on thinking in terms of mechanical 
forces. Then Kant’s view of knowledge is bowed out, and the New 
Realism is bowed in. What it is our author does not even attempt to 
explain. On the ground of this, somehow, we pass to the personality 
of God. Instead of the usual argument that our limited personality 
needs fulfilment in a perfect person, we have the view that limitation 
is of the essence of personality. Then from this position we have 
a demonstration of the Trinity. But with this goes an idea of depen- 
dence upon God which works so much by mere influx of His grace, 
and involves so little a personal relation that it does not seem worth 
while arguing about the personality of the Deity. 

Yet, if this book is no better in reasoning than most works of the 
kind, it is very different in spirit, and in a certain indefinable quality 
of religious persuasiveness. It is terse and interesting in style, shews 
knowledge, is full of gentle wisdom, and reasons, apart from its main 
thesis, soundly. There is something true and sincere and generous 
which makes it profitable reading, leaving the sense of having had 
communion with a good man in the deeper interests of the spirit which 
go beyond reasoning. 


Religion and Modern Thought, by Grorce Gattoway, D.Phil., D.D., 
Principal and Primarius Professor of Divinity, St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews. (T. & T. Clark, 1922.) 


In spite of its limitations, this is one of the most important works on 
theology which has appeared in English in recent years. It is full of 
sound and unostentatious learning. Dr Galloway’s earlier works give 
ample evidence of his philosophical equipment, but here he moves also 
in the fields of history and theology with a simplicity and precision 
which approve the master. He faces the most important problems 
with a clear conviction that they must be settled by open enquiry and 
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not evaded. The discussion is reasonable and, as far as it goes, 
convincing; and it seldom claims more definite results than it has 
attained. The helpfulness in suggestion to the reader does not end at 
the point where he ceases to feel satisfaction with the conclusions. It 
is the work of a man interested in theology because he is interested in 
the practical concerns of religion. Finally, the style is a model of 
lucidity. 

Yet, after reading the book twice over with ever increasing: pleasure 
and profit, the final effect left, at least on the present reviewer, is one of 
curious limitation for so able a mind. Almost the only paper which 
did not leave this impression was the last on Religion and the Super- 
natural, though that is the one part of the book where we might be 
content to find it. The reason is that this subject is the only one on 
which Dr Galloway cannot give his favourite solution of a balance of 
intellect, feeling, and will; and where he is, therefore, forced to seek 
for a fundamental principle. 

Partly it is merely a matter of temperament. This appears most 
plainly in the paper on WVational Religion. In principle it is recognized 
that Christianity accepts neither national limitation nor political method ; 
and the form of national churches, he thinks, will in time disappear. 
But he then proceeds to draw up a sort of balance-sheet between the 
gain and loss from the Church’s connexion with the State. For the 
reason that the national feeling is a useful adjunct to the religious, 
a national Church is helpful for keeping good influences going and 
it proves in practice to be less subject to attacks of eccentricities. 
Hence he concludes that national churches should be kept going as 
long as possible. Even the Protestant principle that the truly religious 
life is the secular life rightly lived, and that the task of the Church is 
to serve the community, not to exalt itself, which gave birth to national 
churches at the Reformation, is not mentioned. Still less does the 
author go on to ask whether there might be any principle, on which 
this interest could be better served, which would be more in accord 
with the Church’s own order, or to the question of the transmutation 
of the national idea into the Christian. It is a temperament which 
dislikes extremes above everything—shrewd, cautious, the incarnation 
of what is called a ‘safe’ man. But will it suffice for the hour of crisis 
either in thought or practice ? 

Yet this temperament has a background of theory. It is that 
religion is a just balance of all our powers. Dr Galloway has stated 
this fully in earlier works. Here it is not repeated, but practically 
every essay exemplifies it. Behind that, again, traces of an older 
theory, more akin to Hegel’s intellectualism, occasionally shew. For 
example, we are told that, if philosophy could complete its syntheses, 
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theology would be determined by philosophy (p. 211). Both theories 
are open to question. If God means something to the world, the 
religious question would be, What is He going to make of it? if we 
knew the whole system of the cosmos, just as now when we know only 
a fraction of it. This kind of balance of our powers is just the old 
faculty psychology in its most objectionable form ; and, moreover, it 
answers no question about religion. The question is what is the 
particular way in which a mind, which acts on its own motive guided 
by its own intelligence, works in this sphere; and that raises the further 
question, What is the sphere of religion? But the real objection is 
the ease with which all questions are answered by merely gathering 
together the various intellectual, emotional, and volitional elements to 
which it can apply. For example, it is no answer, on Dr Galloway’s own 
principle of open enquiry, to say that the authority of religion is partly 
rational and partly traditional, for the whole problem is, How is religion 
to be rational, if it is traditional ; and how is it to depend on history, 
if it is rational? Moreover, this prevents him from going on to ask 
whether it is either. This appears also in the article on Controversy. 
It is an eminently sensible discussion, but it fails to shew us any 
distinction between arguments which could decide on principle what 
is profitable and what unprofitable discussion. ‘The Essay which this 
attitude most affects is on Zhe Essence of Christianity. Dr Galloway 
substitutes for Essence three principles. (1) The intimate connexion 
with Christ. But he has already raised the difficulties about similar 
answers: What kind of connexion and what kind of Christ? If 
it is merely any connexion with any Christ, it would be simpler to 
say: That it bears the name Christian. (2) That it is a redemptive 
religion, and this in a specially ethical sense. But all religions are 
redemptive, and all higher religions in some sense ethical. Hence, 
at most, this would be a question of degree. (3) It lays man’s ultimate 
destiny in a transcendent world. But that also is not unique. In 
particular, how, if we take Christ, in its original sense as Messiah, 
would Christianity be distinguished from orthodox Judaism? On the 
whole Harnack’s view is, apart from any question of the words, essence, 
or principle, a more convincing distinction, more especially as the 
Ritschlian theologians mostly follow Ritschl and go back to what 
Jesus meant for man’s relation to God, and not to mere questions of 
his teaching as Dr Galloway seems to say. Anyhow, it is a clearer 
mark that Christianity is a special kind of redemption by reconciliation, 
a reconciliation whereby we do not renounce but conquer the world. 
This looks like controverting the whole position of the book root- 
and-branch : and it is not very far from what it appears. But the value 
of a book, like all human effort, is frequently in the method of the 
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endeavour rather than in the success of the achievement. Wherefore, 
even if this criticism be right, the book remains a stimulating, an 
instructive, an able, a worthy discussion of great, vital questions; and 
while few of its answers seem to go far enough, the reason never is any 
desire to evade difficulties. 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, by Ropert H. 
TuHou.ess, M.A. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1923.) 


Tuis book has the advantage that it is within the comprehension of 
the ordinary reader, that it deals with points likely to interest him, and 
that it is extremely modern and up to date in all its discussions. Further, 
its judgments are full of the good sense which appeals to sensible people 
and do not go too deep to worry them with the question of their 
possible. limitation. Finally, it has consideration for their interest in 
the reality of religion and discusses it in a balanced way likely to 
appeal to them. Even those who have studied the subject will find in it 
a great deal of useful information, presented clearly, accurately, and 
pleasantly, and sane criticisms, always worthy of consideration. The full 
title of the book ought to be ‘Some things mainly psychological, more 
or less connected with Religion’. They are such things as the Sub- 
conscious and Conversion, the Sex-instinct and Religious emotion, the 
Herd-instinct and Revivals, Worship and Auto-suggestion, Mysticism 
and Introversion, Asceticism and Sublimation. ‘These are by far the 
most valuable contributions, and if the discussion flows over into 
questions of the reality of the object, it is only what every psychology 
does ; and Mr Thouless is on surer ground that he does it consciously 
and with a sense of the strictly limited area within which his conclu- 
sions may be valid. 

The further questions to be asked are not to be addressed to 
Mr Thouless personally, but to modern psychology as a whole. The 
main question is, Can the mind as the one instrument of knowledge 
study the mind as though it were a purely subjective phenomenon? 
If we distinguish between sensation and perception, association and 
judgement, are we not assuming the reality of objective knowledge? 
And is there any distinction between one kind of -psychology and 
another except the object to which the mind is directed? In religion 
Mr Thouless assumes, as though he lived in the eighteenth century, 
that this object is belief in God. And apparently he would agree with 
Dr Galloway in thinking this best treated by the harmony of all our 
powers. Both reject the faculty psychology, but, by this road, they 
fall back into it in a highly dubious way. Psychology surely ought to 
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shew us the distinctive quality which makes experience religious. It 
might thereby include much in religion not called by that name and 
exclude much that is, but that is only what it ought to do. And here 
we have another difficulty. Mr Thouless constantly identifies experience 
and experiences, and assumes that the affirmation that we cannot 
interpret experience ultimately except as religious is the same thing 
as affirming that our emotional states are revelations. Had he 
known something of the views of Windelband, Otto, and Soderbloém, 
it is improbable that he would have dismissed the sacred with its 
absoluteness as the mark of religion so easily, and made no mention 
of reverence as the peculiar religious response to experience, But 
probably he would not then have written so simple and popular a book 
or been so helpful especially to beginners. 
J. Oman. 


The Idea of Immortality, by A. SevrH PRINGLE-Pattison. The Gifford 
Lectures, at Edinburgh, 1922. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1922.) 


THE interest in this volume of Gifford Lectures lies in its being the 
application of an important philosophy to a primary problem of both 
philosophy and religion. The exponent is one of our foremost teachers 
and writers of philosophy, who combines originality of thinking with 
a wide range of learning and long practice in exposition, both orally 
and in literature. He had shewn us the issue of his Idealist philosophy 
in Theism in his former course of lectures, Zhe Jdea of God (1912-191 3), 
and in these he had cast occasional glances at the problem of human 
immortality. The present course gave him opportunity to set before us 
the definite conclusions which he himself draws. 

As philosophy is still in its perennial state of conflict there is much 
more to interest us in a study of Immortality in immediate connexion 
with one or other philosopher’s system than there can be in any direct 
attack of the problem which leaves unspecified the metaphysical and 
moral principles which animate the investigator. What we have here 
is, to use the lecturer’s words, ‘the natural outcome of a general philo- 
sophical position’: and its value is of course dependent upon the value 
of its source. Every one who is aware of the high esteem which 
Dr Pringle-Pattison has won in the world of philosophy will therefore 
turn with keen expectation to the conclusions which he has reached as 
to the rationality of the belief in Immortality. 

This is not the place for an exposition of Dr Pringle-Pattison’s 
system as a whole. We may confine ourselves to its results in reference 
to its particular problem, and ask (i) Does the age-long belief in 
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Immortality receive support from Dr Pringle-Pattison’s Theism and 
the Idealist metaphysics behind that? and (ii) What specific features 
in the concept are included, and what features either find no support 
or are definitely excised ? 

On the first question. We find that he is led to hold that the 
Theism which to him is rational cannot be completed without the 
belief that the life of spiritual men which does in fact begin within 
human experience extends beyond the limits of our attachment to the 
human body or the lower ranges of mentality. He cannot construct 
his ideal of Divine perfection if beings endowed with such high pre- 
rogatives of self-conscious and self-assertive spirit as he finds, potential 
or actual, in man are created and started upon a course of develope- 
ment which may be suddenly closured at any moment, and which 
must at its utmost certainly be terminated after a brief span of days, 
quite inadequate to provide opportunity for the building of a perfected 
spirituality. 

Dr Pringle-Pattison’s position can be seen most vividly by setting it 
in comparison, not with the results of philosophies quite different from 
his own, but with those of his congeners in the Idealistic school. Of 
these we find greatest interest in his criticisms of Mr Bradley (still 
happily with us), and of Bernard Bosanquet whose recent loss we are 
now deploring. Here are two English thinkers who stand for belief in 
One Absolute, who is in essence Spiritual, and in man as finite spirit 
within the Absolute ; but who do not deduce from these high doctrines 
a belief that the finite individuals can rationally look for a permanent 
personal place in the universe. 

Most of us are likely to share Dr Pringle-Pattison’s surprise that this 
is so. As to Bosanquet especially: after following him in his inspiring 
chapter on the ‘ Moulding of souls’ we are conscious of a real shock 
when we find him content to regard all men as tending inevitably and 
finally to the grave ; limiting our prospect of perfectibility to so much as 
can be attained in an earth-bound mortality. This manifestly causes 
a depressing shrinkage in our valuation of the spirit of Man; and the 
shrinkage cannot but be carried up higher and derogate most seriously 
from the perfection of the Absolute. Dr Pringle-Pattison expresses 
himself strongly on this: not only does the conclusion ‘fall short of 
the idea of spiritual communion’ for man; but ‘the whole (the 
Absolute) seems to be little better than an empty space in which 
everything happens’ (p. 159). Dr Pringle-Pattison notices that 
Mr Bradley has in his later writings moved towards ‘a more positive 
mood’, and he expresses ‘a very genuine personal satisfaction’ that 
this is the case. 

Looking further back to an earlier philosophy of the Absolute 
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Dr Pringle-Pattison gives close scrutiny to Spinoza. He calls attention 
to variations in Spinoza’s thought which appear when all his writings 
are studied, noting three stages of change. And he concludes that 
Spinoza is really anticipating the position of Bosanquet: they both, by 
their reduction of the claims of the finite individual in this life and 
beyond it, really leave the Absolute in solitary occupation of the 
spiritual universe. There are no Many; all is One. 

Further back still Dr Pringle-Pattison includes a study of Plato’s 
arguments for Immortality. But Plato’s philosophy contains s0 many 
features differing from his own that we cannot expect him to set a high 
value on the particular arguments dispersed through the Dialogues ; nor 
are we surprised that his opinion is that Plato himself held the belief 
rather as ‘a religious conviction’, and scarcely meant his arguments to 
be taken too literally. He is sure, however, that to Plato himself the 
idea was a profound conviction ; and to this he ascribes his far-reaching 
influence in the history of its treatment. This influence has, no doubt, 
overreached its true merits so far as the arguments are concerned, as 
it has carried these too far into the structure of Christian theology on 
the side which is due to Hellenism. It was due to a feeling of their 
inadequacy that both later Platonism and Christian theology moved 
towards a more mystical treatment. But the lectures do not include 
the following up of Platonism in Neo-Platonism either Greek or 
Christian. 

A parallel study of Aristotle is included, but space prevents more 
than a mention of it. 

In modern times Dr Pringle-Pattison expounds the peculiar treatment 
of the Idea in Kant, assigning, in the usual way, its features to the 
general philosophical situation which Kant occupied. By similar 
reference to their anterior philosophical positions the Agnostic position 
of Henry Sidgwick and the quite peculiar conception of Dr McTaggart 
of finite spirits as having neither beginning nor ending are accounted for. 

The Argument from Desires is treated in a somewhat tantalizing way. 
Dr Pringle-Pattison dissociates himself from those who scornfully 
repudiate it, and seems to be about to embark upon a high valuation 
of it by pointing out that in dealing with it ‘everything depends upon 
the nature of the desire’ (p. 192): and again, ‘we do not weave our 
ideals out of nothing’. The three pages in which Desire is treated are 
spirited and eloquent, but they are inadequate for the purpose of 
exhibiting the measure of force which some of us think ought to be 
assigned to it. 

In answer to our second question, the content of the concept of 
Immortality, which Dr Pringle-Pattison derives from his philosophy, 
I must confine myself to indicating some principal features. 
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Positively. The life of finite spirits is always to be understood as 
life in the presence of God; as life with a measure of selfhood ; and 
as life in a comimunity of beings of a like constitution. It is also not 
a mere extension of life in time, unchanging in degree and in quality, 
but a progress of spirituality. 

Negatively. His concept exc/udes: the necessity for pre-existence ; 
the concepts of Reincarnation and Karma—which are carefully con- 
sidered at a length which is welcome as a sign of the growing respect 
of Europeans for the contribution of Oriental philosophies to the sum 
of human speculations; the equating of the area of spirituality with 
that of nature in man, in other words, the doctrine of Natural Im- 
mortality ; the juridical concept of the life beyond, especially with 
a penal character due to the presence of the vindictive factor in the 
concept of moral order. 

It should be added that the course of lectures, brief as it is, only ten 
in number, includes a survey of Primitive ideas, and also sketches of 
the history of the idea in the Hebrew and the Greek periods: brief 
surveys, but based on the best recent authorities. There is also 
a discussion of the relation of Mind and Body, at a length which is 
somewhat disproportionate in view of the task which the lecturer had 
before him, but in itself is well worth reading. 

For Christian theology the value of the lectures as a whole consists 
obviously in their setting before us the application to the problem of 
Immortality of Modern Idealism as held by one of its most influential 
exponents in Britain. And that the issue is of high \significance 
appears when we find that this leading Idealist concludes that his 
system cannot be established without this idea. With this may be 
compared the parallel conclusion of another Idealist, the late Sir Henry 
Jones: the idea of Immortality is ‘a necessary condition of an orderly 
universe’. Dr Pringle-Pattison does, indeed, dissociate himself from 
those who take the extreme position which Tennyson expressed, 
‘intemperately’ Dr Pringle-Pattison considers, and which Professor A. E. 
Taylor has put forth, as to the extent of the devastation in philosophy 
and religion which would be caused by the withdrawal of the hope of 
a life beyond. But he does, himself, go so far as to say that it is man’s 
victorious ‘meditation upon death that has made him, or makes him, 
the human creature he is . . . his philosophy, his religion, his greatest 
poetry, all have their roots in the fact of death and in his refusal to 
accept it as final’. 


A. CALDECOTT. 
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Chronicon Spinozanum. ‘Tomus primus. (Hagae Comitis Curis Socie- 
tatis Spinozanae, 1921.) 


Tuis, the first annual volume of original studies from the Societas 
Spinozana which was founded a short time ago with its head-quarters at 
the Hague, is worthy of its inspirer and should do much to increase 
interest in the activities of the Society. 

It contains facsimiles of old books and manuscripts, and is excellently 
got up. The first eleven pages, devoted to laudatory references to 
Spinoza by European thinkers, are followed by an account of the 
provisional constitution of the Societas Spinozana, and a preface to the 
Chronicon. Professor Héffding’s opening paper on Die drei Gedanken- 
motive Spinoza’s forms a good introduction for this and subsequent 
volumes, but it contains no new suggestions with regard to Spinozism. 
Dr Héffding lays stress on Spinoza’s relation to Jewish theology and 
the possibility of influence from Bruno. It is the differentiation of the 
problems that distinguishes contemporary philosophizing from that of 
Spinoza. Sir Frederick Pollock contributes a study of Spinoza’s Political 
Doctrine with special regard to his relation to English Publiasts. 
‘Spinoza’s conceptions of political mechanism belong to an ancient 
world’, but his principles are essentially those of English parliamentary 
leaders in the developement of constitutional politics. In a short paper 
Sur [PInterprétation du Spinosisme M. L. Brunschvicg contends that 
the interpretation depends on a scientia intuitiva, without which the 
study of the texts and Spinoza’s relation to other thinkers must almost 
inevitably lead astray by suggesting forms of externality as distinct 
from ‘la formule supréme de VEthique, conscience de soi, et des 
choses et de Dieu’. Dr Dunin Borkowski brings out how very im- 
portant for the study of the developement of Spinoza’s thought is 
der erste Anhang zu der kurzen Abhandlung, in which it first becomes 
clear that philosophy is fundamentally concerned with the differentia- 
tions in the universe: How are God and the world, mind and body, 
permanent realities and transient happenings, substances and modes, 
things amongst themselves, to be differentiated? Dr Carp, in a 
discussion of Naturrecht und Pfhlichtbegriff, shews that Spinoza’s theory 
of right is purely psychological. Ina paper on Spinoza’s Definition of 
Substance and Mode Professor Wélfson discusses Spinoza’s relation to 
mediaeval thinkers. ‘The implication is that Spinoza’s substance is 
inconceivable, its essence undefinable, and hence unknowable. . . . The 
mediaeval definition of the term substance has not undergone any 
change in Spinoza, though its application is restricted to God only.’ 
Professor Myslicki’s Jomston et de Spinoza may be regarded as the 
most original contribution in the volume, calling for close study by all 
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interested in the influences on Spinoza’s thought. Of equal interest 
and importance is Carl Gebhardt’s Spinoza und der Platonismus. In 
this the writer maintains that Spinoza came from a Spanish or Portuguese 
stock which for several generations had practised Catholicism without 
real belief and strove towards Judaism in spirit and in half-understood 
customs. ‘They were Jews only in the will to find Judaism again.’ 
They were educated in the forms of the Catholic Church and of the 
culture of the European Renaissance. Thus whoever calls Spinoza 
a Jew applies to him an indefinite general concept which calls up 
false associations. In spite of some of his unfavourable utterances in 
reference to Platonism, his thought is related with it through the 
influence of Leone Ebreo, who stands as intermediary between the 
Platonic ‘transcendence’ and the Spinozist ‘immanence’, a position 
partly aided by the neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation. Allowing for 
the immanental character of Spinoza’s philosophy, the Platonic influence 
is seen in the doctrine of love as expounded in the Xurze Abhandlung. 
But this was abandoned through a later acquaintance with the philo- 
sophy of Hobbes in which, says Gebhardt, ‘liegt das bedeutungsvollste 
Entwicklungsmoment in der Philosophie Spinoza’s’. In considerable 
detail the writer goes on to shew how through Leone Ebreo Platonic 
traits came into Spinoza’s thought, and he follows this by a reprint of 
part of Ebreo’s Dialoghi d’ Amore. There are other short contribu- 
tions, including some book reviews. The whole constitutes a notable 
contribution to the study of Spinoza, one which no serious student of 
the history of modern philosophy can afford to neglect. 


Le Quittiste espagnol, Michel Molinos, 1628-1696, by Paut Dupon, S.J. 
(Beauchesne, Parjs, 1921.) 

STUDENTs of quietism will find this a useful monograph on Molinos, 
the author of Zhe Spiritual Guide (English translation 1688), and one 
of the most prominent of European quietists. The author brings 
evidence from the parish registers of the village of Muniesa to settle 
finally the disputed questions of the place and the time of Molinos’s 
birth, as Muniesa, 1628. He describes the simple circumstances of 
his early life and education up to his installation in a benefice 
at Valencia. In 1663 Molinos went to Rome to promote the cause of 
the beatification of Francisco Jerénimo Simén, and seems to have 
remained there for the rest of his life. He became a prominent member 
of a confraternity, appareritly of Spanish origin, called the ‘ School of 
Christ’, a society given to quietism and asceticism. P. Dudon traces 
Molinos’s quietism first to a failure properly to understand the works of 
Falconi. He also shews that he was influenced by Grégoire Lopez, 
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who was described by Bossuet as ‘one of the wonders of his day’. 
Molinos’s first published work was a small treatise advocating daily 
communion. For twenty years in Rome he attracted large numbers 
of persons of all classes as a spiritual director. ‘Nuns, priests, monks, 
prelates, princesses, cardinals, held him in high esteem, and treated 
him as a master’ (p. 24). Zhe Spiritual Guide was first published 
in Spanish,’ but it has since gone through many editions in different 
languages. ‘The true purpose of the Guide is to lead souls to adapt 
themselves, without resistance, to the movement of divine grace.’ On 
pp- 37-40 of his book P. Dudon gives a concise summary of the 
Guide. Molinos reduces Christian perfection, says P. Dudon, to prayer 
and ‘abandon quiétiste’. All sorts of evil are allowed by God to 
come to men for the purification of their souls, apparently in many 
instances through their humiliation. ‘The attitude of the faithful is to 
submit, with resignation.’ P. Dudon maintains, chiefly on grounds of 
literary criticism and comparison which appear to me quite inadequate, 
that the Guide did not arise from a genuine inner spiritual life of 
Molinos’s own, but was merely a laborious compilation from other 
writers. P. Dudon does not consider the problem which suggests 
itself, how it was that though the Guide was published in 1675 it was 
only in 1683, twenty years after Molinos first came to Rome, that the 
court of the Inquisition proceeded against him. To express it briefly, 
Molinos was charged with antinomianism. ‘Dr Molinos . . . was 
denounced on divers charges which are related with certain pretended 
maxims which would be highly criminal and detestable if they were 
authorized by his counsels. .. . The chief of these . . . is that when the 
understanding comes to a degree of elevation which unites the soul 
unceasingly with God . . . some disorders . . . which occur in the 
region of the senses . . . ought to be no longer regarded as sins, but at 
most as temptations and futile efforts of the devil.’ He recanted, but 
was condemned to prison. The volume is naturally unsympathetic 
to Molinos, but even so, one expected to find in it a closer and a less 
inadequate consideration of the grounds of Molinos’s influence. 


Les Penseurs de Islam, by Baron CarRA DE Vaux. (Geuthner, Paris, 
vols. i and ii, 1921.) 


THESE two volumes are the first"to appear of a five-volume work on 
Islamic thinkers. Like the author’s previous publications in the field 
of Islamic studies, they are popular in character. Though there is 

1 In a long note the author discusses the current error as to its first appearance 


‘in Italian, The original appeared in Spanish in Italy in 1675 ; an Italian edition 
in the same year, and a Spanish edition at Madrid in 1676. 
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some chronological order, the books are not historical surveys, but 
studies of the thought of important individuals from the various Muslim 
countries. The author desires to arouse the interest of the educated 
general reader in the culture of Islamic peoples, with whom he thinks 
the people of Europe will become more and more concerned. Though 
they are well suited for this purpose the present volumes are too 
unsystematic to be of much use to the scholar. They treat of (i) Rulers, 
History and Political Philosophy; and (ii) Geography, Natural and 
Mathematical Sciences. It is in subjects of the succeeding volumes, 
on Exegesis and Law, Scholastic Philosophy, Theology and Mysticism, 
that the author has already produced sympathetic expositions, and these 
volumes may be looked forward to by students of mediaeval European 
thought as well as by orientalists. It is, however, with regard to modern 
Islamic liberalism that sound information is most needed; for it is on 
this that the settlement of the question of conflict or co-operation with 
Islam will mainly depend. Baron de Vaux promises to treat of this 
in his fifth volume. 
A. G. WIDGERY. 


The Primitive Consecration Prayer, by W. H. Frere, D.D. Alcuin 
Club Prayer Book Revision Pamphlets, viii. (Mowbray, 1922.) 


Tue formula to which Dr Frere gives the title ‘the primitive Conse- 
cration Prayer’, and which Dom Cagin before him has called the 
‘ Apostolic Anaphora ’, is the eucharistic prayer in the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion of Hippolytus. By ‘primitive’, however, Dr Frere hardly means 
‘apostolic’, though this is the only logical sense of the word when 
applied to Christian institutions. After expressing some hesitation as 
to whether the prayer originally stood in the work of Hippolytus, he 
eventually concludes that, ‘perhaps more probably than anything, we 
must see in this prayer Hippolytus’s own consecration prayer modelled 
to a large extent on tradition that has come down tohim’(p. 11). The 
reason for Dr Frere’s initial misgiving is stated by him thus: ‘ But it is 
the sort of addition that might easily have been made by a compiler at 
a later stage: and when we observe that it is lacking in some of the 
many forms in which we have the handbook preserved to us, we are 
warned to be cautious’ (p. 4). Here, however, it is to be observed that 
the only members of this group of documents which omit the prayer 
are (1) the Canons of Hippolytus, and (2) the Coptic and Arabic versions. 
As regards (1), though the Canons have not the prayer itself, they refer 
to it, and preserve the preliminary dialogue of the Sursum corda. As 
regards (2), these two versions agree in omitting not only the eucharistic 
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prayer but also those for the ordination of a bishop, a presbyter, and 
a deacon, concerning which Dr Frere expresses no doubts. Moreover, 
these versions, at a later point, refer back to the eucharistic prayer in 
terms which presuppose that its text has already been given (Horner, 
pp. 309, 247). So far then as the external evidence goes there is no 
real ground for suspecting the prayer to be a later addition to the main 
document ; while an examination of its text has led Dr Frere to the 
belief that it is, if anything, even earlier than Hippolytus—in the sense 
that Hippolytus has used and adapted a yet more ancient prayer. It is 
on this hypothesis, apparently, that he ventures to apply to it the 
epithet ‘ primitive’. 

In its character of a simple thanksgiving, with a recital of the benefits 
for which thanks are rendered, culminating in the institution of the 
Sacrament itself and a commemoration of the passion of Christ, we may 
well believe that this prayer follows traditional lines. More than that it 
would be unsafe to maintain. The actual treatment of the theme is no 
doubt personal to Hippolytus, and we can feel no confidence that any 
particular clause or expression in it is part of a traditional stock. That 
Hippolytus worked over an existing text, whether preserved orally or in 
writing, ‘is very improbable: the document itself contains the statement 
that any bishop who can do so creditably is at liberty to make his own 
thanksgiving, and that even one who can make but a moderate prayer 
may not be forbidden (Horner, p. 309). In Rome, and probably in 
most other churches, the age of fixed formularies had not yet been 
reached. 

The last six pages of the paper are devoted to the question of the 
Epiclesis. In the clause ‘ Et petimus ut mittas spiritum tuum sanctum 
in oblationem sanctae ecclesiae’, which occurs towards the end of the 
prayer, Dr Frere finds an ‘invocation of the Holy Spirit’ which ‘is brief 
and primitive in form’ (p. 16). This is evidently one of the features 
which he would trace back to a traditional use earlier than Hippolytus. 
There is, he says, no cause for surprise in finding an invocation of the 
Holy Spirit at this early date, and in Rome; for ‘we encounter in 
Justin and Irenaeus’ an invocation of the Logos, ‘and in the Didascalia’ 
an invocation of the Holy Spirit (p. 18); while ‘there is considerable 
evidence that the Consecration Prayer at Rome at one time included an 
invocation of the Holy Spirit’: Gelasius I is witness to this (p. 19). 
When Rome had come to adopt the view that the words of Institution 
were the consecratory formula, ‘it was obliged to deal with the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, still presumably surviving in its liturgy’ (p. 21). 
The method adopted was, it is suggested, twofold: (1) the Suppiices te 
rogamus of the Roman Canon ‘is certainly some sort of equivalent for 
the older invocation ; and it may be a transformed relic of it. In that 
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case the invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the oblation was banished 
here’. (2) The Quam oblationem, preceding the Institution, ‘ still con- 
tains a prayer that the oblation may “ become to us the Body and Blood 
of Christ”; that is to say, it uses the language of an Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit in its developed form, but without mention of the Holy 
Spirit. It seems likely, therefore, that a second method of dealing with 
the difficulty was to transfer the old Invocation from its natural and 
historical position, . . . to this earlier position, where it would not clash 
with the accepted view of the consecration. The likelihood of this is 
strengthened by the newly discovered Deir-Balizeh papyrus, which has 
a developed Invocation of this sort in this position. The experiment 
then seems to have been common to Alexandria and Rome’. But later 
on ‘ Alexandria reverted to the usual Eastern model; and Rome again 
substituted generalities for the invocation. Thus doctrinal consistency 
was secured : but at the cost of making a break with Christian tradition, 
and of having a Canon which, apart from doxologies, is devoid of any 
specific mention of the Holy Spirit’. So the paper ends. 

Whilst fully appreciating the scholarly work which we are accustomed 
to from Dr Frere, I cannot think that on this occasion he has done him- 
self justice in dismissing in such summary fashion a problem which 
involves so many historical considerations. Of one omission at least 
I think we may fairly complain, his failure to say a word about the 
prayer in the treatise de Sacramentis. So far as the particular point of 
the Epiclesis is concerned, this prayer stands side by side with the 
Roman Canon: it has a textual equivalent of the Quam oblationem 
before the Institution ; and in place of a request for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the elements it asks, as does the Roman Canon, that 
the oblation may be taken up to God’s altar on high for His acceptance : 
an idea which is the very antithesis of the other. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to ask that some account be rendered of this document before 
the parallel portions of the Roman Canon are approached from a critical 
standpoint ; for the de Sacramentis is usually placed well within the 
fifth century (before the pontificate of Gelasius I), while some scholars 
are inclined even to connect it directly with St Ambrose, under whose 
name it is current. Certainly no one can doubt that the prayer which 
it contains is a western formula of a distinctly earlier type than the 
Roman Canon, or, on the other hand, that the two are very intimately 
related. 

As regards the question whether eucharistic prayers in the second and 
third centuries ordinarily contained a clause petitioning for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, or the Logos,-on the elements with a view to their 
consecration, the evidence usually appealed to depends for its force on 
the supposition that writers of that early period already employed the 
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words érixAyous, invocatio, in the liturgical sense in which they are now 
current. But a study of the early history of the words would shew, 
I believe, that this supposition is unfounded, and that the technical 
sense which we are familiar with is an applied and secondary sense, 
which came in later and only by degrees. The most characteristic use 
of the words in the earlier period is to denote the solemn utterance of 
divine or other zames, and then the formulae (not necessarily prayers at 
all, and not necessarily pious or orthodox) in which such names occurred, 
or might be presumed to occur. Thus it is that they are so frequently 
applied to the baptismal formula, to exorcisms, incantations, and the 
like, which depended for their efficacy on ‘the power of the Name’. 

The late technical use of ‘ Epiclesis’ may be responsible also for an 
impression, which seems to be about, that ézi-«Ano:s implies the calling 
down of a Divine Power ufon the elements. Thus on p. 18 Dr Frere 
speaks of the presence of the Holy Spirit as ‘called down upon’ the 
oblation, and on p. 21 he speaks of ‘the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
upon the oblation’. But are there any classical or early Christian 
examples of such a use of érixAnots? The word means, first of all, 
a surname, a name given in addition; and then (in Christian writers 
certainly) a calling upon some person, especially by name ; with the addi- 
tion of rot évéuaros it means hardly more than the solemn zaming of the 
name. 


Liturgical Prayer, its History and Spirit, by the Right Reverend 
FERNAND CuasroL, O.S.B., Abbot of Farnborough, translated by 
a Benedictine of Stanbrook. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 
1922.) 

A sHorT prefatory note tells us that Ze Livre de la Pricre antique, 
which ‘is the French title of this work, was published in 1900, and is 
now in its fifteenth thousand. ‘It has been thought well’, adds the 
translator, ‘not to alter the primitive text.’ Evidently the ‘ primitive 
text’ is the only one, for had a revised edition ever appeared this must 
have been used for the translation. The book is therefore twenty-two 
years old. But during these years liturgical studies have not been at 
a standstill: new texts have been made available, better editions of 
known documents have appeared, and many important books have been 
written. In order to convey some idea of the advance that has been 
made since the beginning of this century it is enough to mention the 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie and the Monumenta 
ecclesiae liturgica which have been published by the Benedictines of 
Farnborough under the direction of Dom Chabrol himself. Clearly then, 
on the historical side, this book does not represent the state of know- 
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ledge at the present day; nor can it fairly be taken to represent the 
author’s own position now in regard to a number of the questions with 
which it deals. 

The historical treatment, however, though indispensable for an 
intelligent appreciation of the Church’s official prayer, is not that which 
gives the book its special character. The author's first aim was 
(I think it may be said) to help devotion by shewing the spiritual beauty 
of the Liturgy, and insisting on its pre-eminent and enduring value as 
a method of prayer. Regarded from this side, the work remains 
admirable and continues to deserve the high appreciation which it has 
won hitherto. Its translation and reissue in the original form is thus 
justified. Nevertheless we cannot help a feeling of regret that the 
learned author has not yet seen his way to bring the scientific element 
in his work up to the standard of its devotional value. There can be 
few, if any, better qualified than the Abbot of Farnborough to produce 
a book on the Liturgy of this twofold character, and if he could find 
leisure from the many calls on his time and energies to give us a revised 
edition of the present work he would confer a great benefit on a large 
circle of readers. I am sure the Abbot will pardon me the liberty of 
this suggestion, and will fully understand also that in pointing out the 
one obvious defect in this valuable book, its age, I have done only what 
was unavoidable. 

The translator, one of the nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, near Worcester, 
has done her work skilfully and given us a very readable English version. 
On p. 50 1. 6 ‘Liturgy’ should be ‘Litany’: I have not noticed any 
other misprint of importance. 

R. H. ConNno_ty. 


Histoire générale du mouvement janséniste depuis ses origines jusqu’a nos 
jours, by AuGusTIN GaziER. 2 vols. (Librairie Champion, Paris, 
1922.) 

M. Aucustin GazirEr devoted a long and honourable life to the cult 
of Port-Roya! and the defence of those who called themselves 
‘Augustiniens’ and were called by their enemies ‘Jansénistes’. He 
died rather more than a year ago, in March 1922, felix opportunitate 
mortis, having written ‘ finis’ on this history of the movement which he 
had so much at heart, and himself passed for press the first volume 
bringing the story down to the Bull ‘ Unigenitus’. The whole work is 
creditable alike to the author and to his friend and publisher, M. Edouard 
Champion, who was its ‘onlie begetter’. Challenged to supplement 
and correct Sainte-Beuve—‘ Je ne vous lacherai pas que vous ne 
m’ayez donné un Sainte-Beuve amélioré ’—and profiting by exceptional 
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opportunities, M. Gazier certainly succeeded in filling a number of gaps 
in Sainte-Beuve, but he never pretended to replace him. ‘Le ort. 
Royal de Sainte-Beuve est 4 revoir, 4 corriger et 4 compléter, il n’est pas 
4 refaire.’ All who had been in touch of any kind with M. Gazier will 
know what to look for in this posthumous work—enthusiasm, erudition, 
sincerity. They will not expect, nor will they get, impartiality. Of 
course, like every historian, M. Gazier has no other object than ‘ mettre 
la vérité dans le meilleur jour possible’. But equally, like every 
historian, his truth is not always that of other people. What the student 
asks of his teachers is not impartiality, but the recognition that there is 
another point of view. And of this, it must be confessed, M. Gazier 
was hardly capable. His critical sense was not on a level with his 
learning and his zeal. All his swans are phoenixes ; his palette has no 
colours too glowing for the portraiture of his heroes (even the notorious 
De Retz acquires a touch of reflected holiness), nor too black for that 
of their foes. He accepts and repeats the old allegations, that there 
never has been a Jansenist sect, that the Five Propositions were the 
deliberate invention of the Molinists, that Antoine Arnauld and his 
friends, far from discouraging frequent communion, really promoted it. 
His definitions of Jansenism and of the Jansenists are ‘la forme fran- 
caise de l’opposition des catholiques aux Jésuites’ and ‘les partisans de 
la grace efficace et de la prédestination gratuite’. The spirit which 
prompts his encomiums recalls, with a difference, the Jmago primi 
saeculi over which Pascal makes merry in his Fifth Letter, and it may be 
said that what was true of the Society of Jesus till yesterday is true of 
Jansenism to-day—it still awaits its historian. Meanwhile no one can 
neglect these two volumes, pleasantly written and beautifully presented ; 
and read together with statements on the other side—Brou’s, or 
Bremond’s, or Ernest Jovy’s—they provide material for forming judge- 
ment on a set of problems as perplexing as any to which the student’s 
attention can be invited. The perplexity is most acute in the seventeenth 
century, where M. Gazier’s conclusions are often open to question. He 
is seen at his best in dealing with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Here he has the field more to himself and no obstacles which his skill 
and experience are incapable of surmounting. His treatment of the 
* Unigenitus’ is judicious and careful. He rightly emphasizes the effect 
upon contemporary opinion of the papal condemnation of Quesnel’s 
Proposition XCI: ‘ La crainte d’une excommunication injuste ne doit 
jamais nous empécher de faire notre devoir.’ Quotations expressing 
the exasperation of the eighteenth century with the censure of what 
seems a commonplace might be multiplied. But M. Gazier admits 
a justification of it which is rather surprising in a Jansenist : ‘Si cette 
proposition est condamnée en vertu de l’adverbe vespectivement (“ relative- 
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ment” would have made his meaning clearer) comme impie, blasphé- 
matoire et hérétique, les conséquences d’une telle condamnation peuvent 
étre incalculables; mais il se pourrait aussi qu'elle fit simplement 
jugée offensante pour les oreilles pieuses, car un bon catholique ne 
devrait pas admettre qu’il puisse y avoir les excommunications injustes.’ 
Is not this over-subtle? Is it theologically sound? Excommunication 
is a matter of discipline and not of faith, and no one can deny the 
possibility of an injustice in this connexion—though it may be wiser not 
to speak of it. 

When he comes to recent history, M. Gazier has much to say that is 
both new and important. Not the least attractive of his pages are those 
which describe the latest fortunes of the convent buildings and the mind 
of the modern Port-Royalists, to whom he looks for redress of the evils 
wrought by Molinism and Liguorism under which according to him the 
Catholic Church at present groans. He sees no hope of help from the 
Old Catholics, whose schismatical tendencies he deplores. 

M. Gazier’s portraits are perhaps a little wanting in life, but his narra- 
tive is enlivened by many touches of topographical and antiquarian 
interest. Thanks to him the visitor to Paris can find for himself the 
last residence of Madame de Longueville, the apartments of Madame 
de Sablé and Madame de Guéméné—right in the middle of the nunnery 
—and the resting place of the noble Fitzjames, bishop of Soissons ; 
while every reader will wish to make a pilgrimage to Port-Royal-des- 
Champs which the piety of M. Gazier has done so much to render 
worthy of its past. 

The book has valuable appendixes— propositions of Molina con- 
demned by the unpublished Bull of Paul V; a French translation of 
the ‘ Unigenitus’ ; the peccant propositions of Quesnel and Clement XI’s 
remarks thereon—and, what is too often wanting in French publications, 
an admirable index. 

H. F. Stewart. 


Man and the Attainment of Immortality, by James Y. Simpson, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. 
(Hodder & Stoughton [1922 ].) 


THE first part of this book contains a singularly able and full survey 
of the results of the work of specialists in recent times that has con- 
tributed to knowledge of man’s place in Nature and his life-history in 
the world. It is a survey in much detail, bringing together information 
about discoveries, and the inferences drawn from them, that otherwise 
has to be sought in many volumes and learned publications. Where 
experts in different departments of the study differ, Dr Simpson notes 
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the facts and the uncertainty as to the true interpretation of them. The 
reconstruction of the past history of man is notoriously in some respects 
highly speculative and precarious. The reconstruction which Dr Simp- 
son sets vividly before us is at least that to which evidence drawn from 
many sources points, and it is coherent. 

Full, however, as the details given are, Dr Simpson’s chief interest 
in the subject is indicated by the title of his book. It is not merely 
archaeological. All the evidence is marshalled to shew the evolutionary 
process through which the world and man has passed. Others perhaps 
might have done this as effectively. What distinguishes Dr Simpson’s 
presentation of this process from others that have been attempted is 
the resolute manner in which he looks to the end and sees the whole 
process as one by which man grows more and more conscious of himself 
in relation to his environment, climbs higher on the moral plane, 
identifies himself more and more with the moral purpose of life which 
he learns to discern, and thereby attains to real freedom and individuality. 
The whole process tends to this winning of freedom (such freedom as 
Augustine conceived) and this making of individuals. Some men may 
drop out of the evolutionary process altogether as happens in the course 
of evolution in other than human spheres; the attainment of indi- 
viduality is morally conditioned, and is the attainment of immortality. 
Man is not immortal, but capable of becoming so: ‘immortable’ is 
Dr Simpson’s new word for him; and by a careful review of the 
evidence of the New Testament he shews how much ground there is 
for the view that some of the chief exponents of early Christianity 
conceived of immortality as ‘conditional’, not the ‘necessary’ destiny 
of all mankind. The ‘individuality’ in view is ‘ essentially spiritual in 
character’ and is contrasted with the lower ‘level of organic and 
psychical activity’ or the ‘higher-grade automatism of action’, the 
‘dual personality’, the lack of self-harmony, which characterize most 
men as yet. 

The argument culminates in the concluding chapter on ‘the historic 
Jesus and the cosmic Christ’, which will, I think, abundantly repay the 
attention of any one who is interested in the reconstruction of Christian 
Doctrine on evolutionary lines. I can only indicate its drift by one 
quotation :—— 


Along with the realisation that the world in which we find our- 
selves is ultimately a spiritual world, goes the sense that Nature is 
actually rooted and only fulfilled in grace.... We reach a point of 
view from which we begin to understand that the motive of the world 
process as a whole is Love, that from the time that the creative self- 
limitation or self-emptying of God culminated in the production of 
man, His Spirit has been striving with men throughout the ages— 
seeking for ever completer self-expression in the sons of men until 
this was perfectly attained in the Son of Man. 
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The Religion of Science, by Witt1aM Hamitton Woop, Professor of 
Biblical History and Literature, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 
(Macmillan & Co., 1923.) 

A YEAR ago a bill to prohibit the teaching of evolution so far as 
pertains to the origin of man, introduced in the legislative assembly of 
the State of Kentucky, was defeated by only one vote. It was the 
culmination of an active campaign against the teaching of evolution 
which has been conducted in America with increasing vigour for four 
or five years (see Zhe Journal of Religion, May 1922). Professor W. H. 
Wood does not advocate this short and easy way. He discriminates 
between the genuinely scientific evolutionists who confine their work to 
particular departments of study and the ‘ science-theologians’ who build 
up a ‘religion of science’ which they would not only substitute for 
Christianity as it has been but declare to be ‘the real Christianity’. 
These ‘science-theologians’ he assails with a rather strident dialectic, 
much of which is penetrating and fully justified. Following other 
writers who in recent years have examined the metaphysical implica- 
tions or assumptions of the Natural Sciences of to-day, he is often able 
to score points against his opponents. He can shew the deficiencies 
of their negative dogmatism and their explanations of life and man. 
In setting forth against them the positive convictions of the Christian 
Faith he writes pages that are wholly admirable, which it would be 
a pleasure to quote. Yet he seems to me never to shew any apprecia- 
tion of the extent to which the system of Christian Doctrine has 
depended on assumptions which are as vulnerable as those which he 
attacks, and, as he read over his book, the frequent recurrence of the 
phrase ‘the theory never has been proved’ (even with ‘and never will 
be’ added) ought to have given him pause. He does not seem to have 
asked himself how his own theories would stand the dialectic which he 
applies so trenchantly to theirs, nor to remember that it is by faith that 
we Christians live: I am afraid he would not like Dr Simpson’s book. 
For all its cleverness a more modest attack might have been more 
successful, at all events with English readers. 


The Church in America, by WiLLIAM ADAMS Brown, Ph.D., D.D. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 1922.) 

Dr Apams Brown of the Union Theological Seminary was Chairman 
of ‘the Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook’, and 
Secretary of ‘the General War-Time Commission of the Churches’ 
in America. His wide experience has borne abundant fruit in this 
‘study of the present condition and future prospects of American 
Protestantism’. The book (355 pages) is full of information about tHe 
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organization and religious and social activities of the Churches in 
America, during the War and after. But Dr Brown has always in view 
the widest possibilities of inter-denominational and inter-national co- 
operation in the common concern of all the Churches—to Christianize 
human society; and, as it seems to me, his clear insight into Christian 
principles, and the right application of them to the intricate problems 
of modern world-wide life makes his book a most valuable contribution 
to Religion and Social Science alike. He refuses either to abandon 
the hopes of the unity of Christians which soared high during the War, 
or to seek it by schemes of amalgamation. It is the best organized 
Churches, he maintains, that can best work together, and the business 
of the moment is to secure the greatest efficiency of Churches and the 
closest co-operation between them, in thinking and teaching and action, 
to establish a common consciousness of ‘the central loyalties and con- 
victions which all Christians hold in common’. It is a book for all the 
Churches. 


The Psychic health of Jesus, by Waiter E. Bunpy, Ph.D. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1922.) 

To most readers of the JOURNAL the subject of this book (as the author 
knows) will be as distasteful as its title. It is an elaborate examina- 
tion of all that has been written in the last hundred years throwing doubt 
on the sanity of our Lord, culminating in the four volumes of Za Folie 


de Jésus by Dr Binet-Sanglé (1908-1915), to which Dr Bundy gives’ 


a prominent place in his book. Dr Bundy conducts his examination 
with marked ability and fairness ; yet I think he is too matter of fact, too 
‘ healthy-minded ’ and normal, to appreciate truly a religious experience 
in which visions and voices certainly, and mystic rapture probably, 
played a considerable part: and so his defence is not always on right 
lines. It is notable also that he entrenches himself in the camp of the 
modern scholars who do not use the Fourth Gospel as evidence of our 
Lord’s consciousness in His life on earth,’ and that he finds sayings in 
the Synoptic gospels too that reflect the beliefs of later Christians rather 
than ‘claims’ of our Lord Himself. So he does not really meet his 
opponents on their own ground, that is, the ground of the old orthodoxy. 
There are, however, in his book many good fruits of close study of the 
Gospels of real value to students; and there is, no doubt, a public to 
whom it will be useful. 


1 ‘The egocentric words placed in the mouth of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel are 
not words of Jesus at all, but really the christocentric confessions of the fourth 
evangelist ’—‘ the J ams . . . should read in the third person: HE is...’ pp. 132, 
134. 


J. F. BB. 
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The Testament of Solomon: Edited from MSS at Mount Athos, Bologna, 
Holkham Hall, Jerusalem, London, Milan, Paris, and Vienna, 
with Introduction by CHEsTER CHarRLToN McCown, Professor of 
N.T. Literature and Interpretation in Pacific School of Religion. 
(Leipzig. Hinrichs, 1922.) (Untersuch. i. N.T., herausg. v. 
H. Windisch, Heft 9.) 8vo, pp. xii + 136 + 166*. 


Most people who know of the existence of the Testament of Solomon 
in print have been obliged to read it in Migne’s reprint of Fleck’s text, 
which is a poor copy of a single MS. The title of Professor McCown’s 
new edition, transcribed above, shews that a large range of authorities 
has been employed in the constitution of a fresh text. Probably other 
copies, as the editor admits, may be in existence: one, indeed, turned 
up at Jerusalem too late to have its readings included in the apparatus 
criticus, though they are given in an appendix: but it may be said 
without hesitation that we now have before us adequate material for 
judging of the history of the text, and, above all, for getting hold of all 
the odd lore which the original writer and the successive redactors and 
interpolators desired to convey to posterity. The work has been most 
thoroughly done by Professor McCown. If one does not always agree 
with the readings he puts into the text, one has the materials at hand 
for improving them. And in the Introduction he will be found to have 
had his eyes open to all the sources from which any light could be 
brought to bear on the origins of the book. He is, in a word, to be 
very warmly congratulated on having performed in such excellent 
fashion a task which must have been, at times, irritating and irksome to 
the last degree. All his MSS are late, and most of them very badly 
written and worse spelt: only a true vision of the possibilities which 
such fables contain in the way of contribution to the understanding of 
history could have carried him through. 

The completest text is, on the whole, that of the MS employed by 
Fleck (Paris gr. 38: here P): with N (Jerusalem St Saba 422) and 
another fragmentary copy it represents the editor’s Recension B. 

Recension A is furnished by H (Holkham gg), I (Paris gr. 500), L 
(Harl. 5596). Recension C by V (Bologna 3632), W (Paris gr. 2419), 
and some fragments. 

Another form of the book is found in D (Dionysius Monastery, Mt. 
Athos, 132). 

Recensions A and B do not differ so widely as to need separate repro- 
duction, except at the beginning. Their text fills pp.1*-75*. Recension 
C has a prologue, and a long episode about a spirit named Paltiel 
Tzamal (pp. 76*-89*). The text of MS D follows. It isa straightforward - 
story from which all the demonic lore of ABC is absent, and also the 
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unhappy ending that tells of Solomon’s fall (pp. 88*-97*). After some 
extracts from other MSS (pp. 98*-101*) is appended a similar story from 
a Jerusalem MS (St Saba 290) in frankly modern Greek, which brings 
the tale down to the Captivity and even beyond it (pp. 102*-120*). 

According to the editor, MS D represents the story which formed the 
basis of the Zéstament: it is not the original tale, but a revision of it. 
It begins with the sin of David, and gives the story (found in the 
Pseudo-Epiphanian Lives of the Prophets) of Nathan’s being prevented 
by the devil from getting to David in time to warn him. Nothing of 
this is found in ABC: AB begin at once with the story of the young 
workman or overseer who was attacked by the vampire-demon Ornias. 
The authors of A B(C) have decapitated the story, filled it out with the 
demonology in which they were interested, and added a fitting conclusion: 
and it was they who made the Zestament out of the Story. This view 
of the evolution of the Zés¢. is plausible, but not wholly convincing: I 
do not quite agree with Dr McCown when he says (p. 32) that it is 
‘inconceivable that any one should take the Zés¢. as found in Recs. A, 
B, or C’, and reduce it to the form found in MS D. As against this 
I would cite the treatment meted out to the Ascension of Isaiah by the 
author of the ‘Greek Legend of Isaiah’, who has cut about and 
rearranged the old text, with large omissions, and put in matter from 
the Epiphanian Lives, producing a result very much like D. 

This question of recensions, however, I am, rightly or wrongly, inclined 
not to stress much. The editor’s other conclusions as to the date and 
origin of the book are, to my thinking, more solid. He would assign, 
as date, the early part of the third century ; as place—with hesitation— 
the province of Asia; as author, a Greek Christian not well versed in 
his religion. 

As I have already hinted, the introduction will be found a storehouse 
of curious lore, most diligently gathered from every quarter. The 
opening sentence of it characterizes the book admirably. ‘The Zestament 
of Solomon is a combination of folk-tales and a magician’s vade-mecum. 

There are still some awkward places in the text. I have never under- 
stood, and do not now understand, what Uriel did when he came down 
to quell Ornias (ii 8) ; iv 8 is another desperate passage, and so is xii 4. 
In xvii 4 we should punctuate of 7d orouxeiov év 7G peréry ci Tis ypae, 
and in xix 1 read ei@ynvoica. In xx 4 the young man ought to say ‘To 
what degree am I filled with madness (or “ Am I so filled with madness ”) 
that I should strike my father?’ ; and éws (rivos) or ws (rowovrov) is wanted. 
In xx 15 read ércreAgtvra:, and in xxii § dei dud. Lastly, in a quotation 
from a letter of mine on p. 73, please read Zs¢ for dit. 


M. R. JAMES. 
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Der Stern des Messias, das Geburts- und das Todesjahr Jesu Christi 
nach astronomischer Berechnung, von Prof. OswaLD GERHARDT. 
(Deichertsche Verlagsbuchh., Leipzig, 1922.) 


In this book Professor Gerhardt has spared no pains to make himself 
acquainted with all that he regards as important for his subject, and has 
not confined himself to purely literary studies, but has made and caused 
others to make laborious astronomical computations. The book is 
certainly entitled to a foremost place in the literature bearing on the 
star of the Magi, though it is unlikely that the author will persuade 
many of his readers that the date of our Lord’s nativity can be deter- 
mined in this way. 

It is probably correct exegesis to maintain that the evangelist meant 
that the Magi were induced to visit Jerusalem by some observation of 
a star in the east, not necessarily a horoscope, which they interpreted 
to mean the birth of a King of the Jews, but Professor Gerhardt seems 
to go beyond the evangelist in assuming that the Magi interpreted the 
observation to refer to the Messiah, In Matthew that idea occurs to 
Herod only. It may also be correct exegesis to suppose that the 
evangelist knew that Saturn was regarded as in a special sense the star 
of Israel, though Ptolemy assigns that honour to Aries and Mars. The 
investigation of the particular phenomenon which would be interpreted 
in the sense required can, however, have little value either for exegesis 
or for history. Astrology has never been an exact science, and even in 
a given age and country its votaries have made very discrepant predic- 
tions. To attempt to reconstitute the phenomenon from the interpreta- 
tion, especially when we have no direct information of the system used, 
may be interesting as a ¢our de force, but is hazardous in the extreme, in 
spite of all the learning that our author has brought to bear. 

The concluding chapter, which discusses the date of the crucifixion, 
has no connexion with the rest of the book. Here the author has 
deserved well of posterity by having observations of the moon’s phasis 
made in Syria and Palestine, but he dismisses too lightly the received 
interpretation of St John’s Gospel, which places the crucifixion on 
Nisan 14, and seems to make rather too much of the mere age of the 
moon independently of other astronomical considerations. His date— 
A. D. 30—is not to be regarded as definitive. 

J. K. FoTHERINGHAM. 
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Novum Testamentum Graece: textum, recensuit, apparatum criticum ex 
editionibus et codicibus manuscriptis collectum addidit Henr. Jos. 
VocELs. Lditio Altera. (Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1922.) 

Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine: textum Graecum recensuit, 
apparatum criticum ex editionibus et codicibus manuscriptis collectum 
addidit, textum Latinum ex Vulgata Versione Sixti V Pont. Max. 
tussu recognita et Clementis VIII auctoritate edita repetiit HENR. Jos. 
Voces. ars Prima: Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum. Pars 
Secunda: Epistolae et Apocalypsis. (Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1922.) 


THE first edition of Vogels’s Greek New Testament appeared as 
recently as the early summer of 1920, and was reviewed in the JoURNAL 
in January 1921 (vol. xxii p. 174f). That a new edition should have 
been required two years after the first is sufficient proof of the merits 
of the work. The text as now issued has been only slightly altered, 
but the apparatus has been substantially enlarged and improved. The 
preface has been turned from German into Latin by the accomplished 
Munich Latinist, Prof. Carl Weyman. The book is most heartily to 
be commended to students of the Greek New Testament, especially on 
account of the admirable critical apparatus: I am still of opinion that 
the best /ex¢ obtainable is that of Westcott and Hort. Let the student 
therefore use the two editions together. 

The book has also been simultaneously issued with the Sixto- 
Clementine text of the Vulgate on the opposite page. Nestle managed 
to combine the two in one volume by using very thin paper: the result 
was, however, a somewhat dumpy little book. Vogels’s page is larger, 
and his paper thicker. He has thus required two volumes, but the 
Jormat is very attractive. The references to parallel passages are given 
at the foot of the page. Pending the publication of the results of the 
work of the Benedictines at Rome, a new critical edition of the Vulgate 
New Testament is not to be looked for. ; 

A. SOUTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1923 (Vol. xcvi, No. 191: 
S.P.C.K.). orp PHILLIMORE The law of Divorce—C. W. Emmet 
Belief in Christ—F. E. Barker The religious poetry of Richard 
Crashaw—G. H. S. WaLpoLe The Church in America—R. Hanson 
History and the ‘historic’ Jesus—W. M. PrvKe The present value of 
the earliest Christian apologetic—J.C. pu Buisson A French hermit 
of the Sahara—H. L. Goupce The Lord of thought—A. CaLpEcoTtT 
Sir Henry Jones’s Gifford Lectures—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1923 (Vol. xxi, No. 3: Williams & 
Norgate). J. S. HaLpane Natural Science and Religion—J. Hux.ey 
Progress: biological and other—O. LopcE The effort of evolution— 
E. BaRKER Until teachers are kings—G. M. SaRGEAUNT Two studies 
in Plato’s Zaws—H. B. Smitu The reviving interest in religious educa- 
tion—H. W. HovusEHoLtp Teaching through the mother tongue— 
A. RoBERTSON Revelation and Relativity: how it strikes a bishop— 
E. Y. Muturns The contribution of Baptists to the interpretation of 
Christianity—E. S. P. Haynes Enemies of liberty—E. F. Carritt 
A theory of the ludicrous—V. BartLet Christian Ethics: their distinc- 
tive quality and present réle—M. L. Bonuaw, Jr. Spiritual conditions 
in Canada viewed across the border—Discussions, Survey, and Signed 
Reviews. 


The Expositor, April 1923 (Eighth Series, No. 148: Hodder & 
Stoughton). O. C. WuireHouse The historical background of the 
deutero-Isaiah—W. P. Merrit An evolutionist at Calvary—A. C. 
We tcu A Zealot pamphlet—P. T. ForsytH The preaching of Jesus 
and the Gospel of Christ—H. L. Townsenp The gospel of evidence. 


May 1923 (Eighth Series, No. 149). O. C. WHITEHOUSE The 
historical background of the deutero-Isaiah—A. C. WELCH On the 
present position of Old Testament criticism—J. H. Leckie The teach- 
ing of John MacLeod Campbell—E. A. Ropertson and J. A. Ropert- 
SON Jesus the lawbreaker—S, Tonkin Some unlit lamps—W. H, 
STEELE Hosanna. 


June 1923 (Eighth Series, No. 150). J. Morratt In memoriam : 
W. Robertson Nicoll—O. C. WuiTEHOusE The historical background 
of the deutero-Isaiah—A. M. Pore Paul’s address before the Council 
at Jerusalem—H. J. Fiowers Jesus and baptism—J. R. MAnrTey 
Unusual meanings for prepositions in the Greek New Testament— 
W. Ewinc The sign of Jonah. 
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(2) AMERICAN. 

The Journal of Religion, May 1923 (Vol. iii, No. 3: University of 
Chicago Press). C. J. Capoux The Christian concern with history— 
S. J. Case The art of healing in early Christian times—K. J 
SauNDERS Buddhism in China: a historical sketch—W. J. Mutcu 
What is Christian education ?—E. B. Harper Social re-education and 
nervous disorders—A. M. Sanrorp Did Jesus call himself the Son of 
Man ? another point of view. 

The Princeton Theological Review, April 1923 (Vol. xxi, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). R. D. Witson The origin of the ideas 
of Daniel—W. H. Jounson Is God almighty ?—T. WHaLtnc Adoption 
—O. T. ALLis ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever’—E. E. EELts 
Protestantism and property—H. K. W. Kumm Ramon Lul—Reviews 
of recent literature. 

(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, May 1923 (Vol. xxxv, No. 2: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). A. VAN HoonackER La vision de l’ep/a dans Zach. v § ss. 
—D. De Bruyne Deux feuillets d’un texte préhiéronymien des Evangiles 
—P. LEHMANN Zur Kenntnis der Schriften des Dionysius Areopagita im 
Mittelalter—A. WiLMart Les livres légués par Célestin II 4 Citta-di- 
Castello—G. Morin La Constitution de Francfort, 11 févr. 1234— 
L. GILLET Note sur les Momina sacra en paléoslave-ecclésiastique— 
Comptes rendus. 


Revue Biblique, April 1923 (Vol. xxxii, No. 2: V. Lecoffre, Paris). 
M. J. LaGRANGE Vers le Logos de saint Jean—P. DHorME L’emploi 
métaphorique des noms de parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien 
—A. Royer Un manuscrit palimpseste de la Vulgate hi¢ronymienne 
des évangiles—E. PopECHARD Notes sur les Psaumes: Psaume Ixxiii— 
Mélanges— Chronique—Recensions. 

Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, Vol. xvi, No. 1: Louvain, Librairie 
Universitaire, 1923. Bibliographie de 1914-1919. 

April 1923 (Vol. xix, No. 2: 40 Rue de Namur, Louvain). 
P. GuiLLoux L’évolution religieuse de Tertullien—J. bE GHELLINCK 
Un évéque bibliophile au x1v¢ sitcle: Richard Aungerville de Bury 
(1345)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 

Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. xli, Nos. 1 and 2: A. Picard, Paris). 
M. Biocu La vie de S. Edouard le Confesseur par Osbert de Clare— 
P. Peeters A propos de I’Fvangile arabe de l’Enfance: le manuscrit 
de J. Golius—A. Couton Notes d’iconographie chrétienne d’aprés les 
sceaux des archives de Zurich—R. Lecuat La ‘ Conversion’ de S. André 
Avellin—C. Berccari I resti mortali del B. Antonio Baldinucchi— 
Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


(4) GeRMaN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol.ciii, Nos. 3 & 4: H. Laupp, Tiibingen). 


RIESSLER Joseph und Asenath—VocELs Die Johanneszitate bei Lucifer 
von Calaris—Apam Der Weg der erfahrungsmassigen Gotteserkenntnis 
—Duwurst Die Frage der Armenseelenanrufung in der theologischen 
Summe des hl. Thomas von Aquin—Rezensionen. 
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Or the following notes, the first, that on ’Addy, is a specimen article 
in the form intended for the Lexicon of Patristic Greek, the others are 
collections of materials which will be compressed in the Lexicon itself. 
Criticisms or additional information will be welcomed by the editor of 
the Lexicon, Dr Stone, Pusey House, Oxford. 


"Abap. 

I. Adam, the first man, said to be derived (1) from OJ® man Or. 
Cels. 4. 40 xa? “EdAdda duviv 6 °AS. dvOpwrds gots Kai év tois Soxodor 
mepi Tov “AS. elvat Gvowdoyet Mwiioys ra repi ris Tod dvOpurov piceus : 
7. 50. therefore dAos 6 °A8. signifies mankind as a unity Mac. hom. 12. 
13 owayopuévwy drwy Tov Purdy THs ys GAov ToD’ AB.: 15.36 revOodor 
«+ €avtovs Kai dAov Tov °AS., éredi pia éoriv dios Tov dvOparwv : 19. 8. 

or (2) from "D8 the ground ep. Barn. 6. 9 dvOpwros . . . yi éoriv 
mdcxovea ard tporwmov yap THs yas 7 wAdows Tod “Addy éyévero. Eus. 
p.e. 7. 8 Vig. 307 CAB... . Gvopa tov yryeva SyAoiv Kara Ti cis “EAAdSa 
puviv perdAnyw. Gr. Nyss. hom. op. 22 (Paris 1638 1. rorc) M. 44. 
204 D. or (3) from OFS ved = Thdt. in Hed. on 13)? 7d éé °A8. cpa 
70 épvOpov onpaive 7d Gvopa TH ‘EBpaiwy pwv7. or (4) from the red 
earth in Eden ({7¥) Diod. ap. Thdt. Gen. 25 "Ada éx rod dad rips yijs 
év "Edtu yeyerjoGar zpoonyopetOn “Edam yap 7d rvppdv (confusion of 
TW Eden, through "ESéy of LXX and OY 8 Edom, cf. Gen: 25%). 

or (5) from the four quarters of the earth Severian, Gab. de 
mundi creat. 5. 3 inter opp. Chr. 6. 4838 érei . . . mponde eds 
Gre ard évds avOpwreiov cwpatos tAypodrar Tis oixovpéevys Ta wépata 

. €Onxev dvopa aéwov tod mpdyparos: dua todo Kal aird rod “AS. 7rd 
dvoua appaBov ris oixoupéevys: ered yap Euehr€ ra réccapa Kdivata é& 
abrov tAnpotabar TiOnor 76 Svopa Tod *AB., dAda dvaroAy, déAra dvars, dApa 
dpxros, pv peonuBpia. described as made by God in His image, 
sinless but not perfect, capable of sin, able to keep or receive immor- 
tality or death, sinning by his own choice through the temptation 
of the devil, through his sin marring or losing the image of God and 
coming under the sway of death, transmitting to his descendants 
the inheritance of loss and death Justin af, 1. 10. 2: dial.5. 5: 88. 
4: 94.2: 103.6: 124. 3,4. Justin (?) ves. 7. Tat. ovat. 7. Theoph. 
Ant. Aufol. 2. 27 ovre. . . dOdvarov ... ovre, . . Ovntov GANG. . . Sexrixdv 
dudorépwv. Iren, 3. 18. 1: 4. 38. 1 6 Oeds airos piv olds Te Hv mapacyeiy 
dm’ dpyis TO dvOpurw 7d tédcov, 6 8e dvOpwros advvaros AaBelv airé, viprios 
yop fv: 5. 16.3: 5. 21.1: 5.34.2. Clem. St. 6. 12 (96. 1, 2) meets 
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the dilemma «i pév dreAys, tas teAciov Oeod dredéis Td Epyov Kai padvoTa 
dvOpwros ; «i 8¢ réAevos, THs wapaBaiver ras évrodds ; by replying réAcuos 
Kara Thy KaTacKevyy ovK éyévero, mpos Sé 75 dvadé~acGar Thy dperny émiry- 
8eos: in most places Clem. does not appear to allow for any inheritance 
by Adam’s descendants of results of his sin, but this inheritance seems 
asserted in profr. 11 (111. 1) 6 mparos [i.e. Adam] év wapadeiow erate 
Aedupévos, érel rasdiov Fv tod Geod- dre St iworixrwy jdov7 . . . tapyyero 
érOupiass, 5 ais dviplopevos deca xai rapaxovcas Tov TaTpos HoXUvETO 
tov Oedv- . . . 6 8& dxddryra Aedvpévos dvOpwros [i. e. mankind in general, 
as following words shew] dpaprias ecipéOn Sedeuévos: tov deopav Aioa 
tovrov & kipios abOis 70éAnocev Kai capxi évdebeis . . . Exeivov tiv avOpwrov 
tov ydov7y weravynpéevov, Tov TH POopa Sedeuevov, xepoiv rrupévas Werke 
AeAvpévov. Or. in Ro. 5. 1 (betw. A.D. 244 and 249) and Cels. 7. 50 
(¢. A.D. 249) speaks of Adam as source of sin and death (? relation of 
these passages to theory of pre-existence in de princ. 3. 5. 4 &c. ¢. 
A. D. 230). Method. Symp. 9. 2: de autex.16.2: de resur.55.1. Ath. 
inc. 3-6. Ath. (?)c. Apoll, 1. 15: 2. 6. Cyr. H. cat. 12. 7: 13. 2. 
Bas. in Ps. 48.8: hom. temp. fam. et sicc. 7: serm. de rehunc. saec. 7: 
ep. 261.2. Gr. Naz. orat. 33.9: 38. 11-13. Gr. Nyss. de anim. et res. 
(Paris 1638 3. 217D) M. 46.818: de virg.12 (Paris 1638 3. 1484) 
M. 46. 369c. C.A. 8. 12, 16, 17, 19. not ignorant of anything 
hom. Clem. 3. 18 & warhp jpév otdiy ipyvoe. idea of his original 
knowledge and goodness extended so as to represent him (1) complete 
in intelligence at his creation Cyr. in Jo. on 9° 6 zpowdrwp “AS. obx év 
xpovw Kxabdrep tyeis Td elvae copds dmroxepddvas Sparar GX’ éx zpdrwv 
cibis Trav Tis yevérews xpovw TéAcLos év over: paiverar. (2) complete 
in virtue at his creation Io. Dam. fo. 2. 12 mdoy dperj xatyyAai- 
opévov, macw a&yaois xouavra (these words added by Io. Dam. in his 
reproduction of Gr. Naz. orat. 38. 11). 


II. opinion of Tatian following Gnostic depreciation of OT that 
Adam was not saved rejected by Iren. 1. 28. 1: 3. 23. 1, 2. Hipp. 
ref. 8.16. Epiph. 46. 2. his salvation asserted Or. in Mat. comm. 
ser. 126. Gr. Naz. ovat. 24. 4. delivered by Christ in His descent 
to Hades (cf. ddys) Zv. Nic. 2. 8. 1, 2. Hipp. ap. Thdt. Zran. 2. 
Schulz. 4. 131. [Gr. Thaum.] in omn. sanct. MT. 10, 1201B. Mac. 
hom. 11.10. Thdt. in Js. on 74. buried at Calvary (against usual 
but not universal Western tradition of Hebron) Or. in Matt. comm. 
ser. 126. [Ath.] de pass. et cruc. dom. 12. WN. 28, 2084. [Ath.] g. ad 
Antioch. 47. Nt. 28. 6288. Bas.(?) in Js.on 5%. Epiph. 46.5. Chr. 
in Io. 85.1 (rwés pacw). Bas. Sel. orat. 38.3. WM. 85.4104. Anast. 
Sin. hex. 7. M. 89. 944 D. 
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III. Manichaean opinion that Adam was created by the dpyovres. 
Hegem. act. Arch. 12 (30) wept 5& rod AS. was éxricOn Eyer otrws Gre 
6 eirav, Sedre xai rorjncwpev dvOpwrov Kat’ eixova Hperepav Kai Kal Suotwow 
h xa tv cBdopev popdyy, dpywv éoriv, 5 cimiv trois érépous dpyovew Sr, 
Sebre, Sére por x Tod gwrds ob Ed Bopev kal rorjTwpev dvOpwrov Kata THY 
jpav, tov dpxovrwv, popdyy, kal Hv eidopev, 5 gore mpatos dvOpwros Kal 
ovtus éxrice Tov GvOpwrov. tiv Se Evay Spoiws Exricav Sevres ara éx THs 
érOvpias airav mpos 7d ekararqoa tov °AS., wal dui tovTwv yéyovey 7 
wAdows TOU Kdopov éx THs TOU dpxovros Sypovpylas. 


IV. the second Adam Christ as recovering what Adam had lost 
and as the source of new life to Christians, based on 1 Cor. 15* 
5 érxaros °AS. which may be influenced by Jewish phraseology such as 
that in Philo’s distinction of 6 otpdvios dvOpwros, 6 Kara tiv cixova Geod 
yeyovus, ida ris 7) yévos ) odpayis, vonrds, dadparos, ovr dppev ovre O7Arv, 
apOapros pice (Gen. 17") from 6 yyivos dvOpwros, 6 viv tracGeis, aicOn- 
TOs, peréxwv mowrTHTos, ék owpatos Kal Wuxis cuveotis, avnp 7} yuvy, 
pice Ovytds (Gen. 27) in de leg. alleg. 1. 12, 13: de mund. opif. 46. 
cf. Ro. 514; 1 Cor. 1547 & Sevrepos dvOpwros. expressed in general 
terms Iren. 3. 22. 3. Method. symp. 3. 4, 6, 8. Mac. hom. 11. 6. 
Chr. ix Ro. 10. 1. expressed in specific phrases (1) 5 éoyxaros “AS. 
Or. in Ro. 5. 1 (novissimum Adam). Chr. in 1 Cor. 41. 3. (2) 6 dev- 
repos AS. Iren. 5. 16. 3. [Gr. Thaum.] é” omn. sanct. M. 10. 1201 B. 
Ath. (?) ¢. Apoll. 1. 8; 2. 10. Thdt. in z Cor. on 15*°. (3) 6 véos “AS. 
Gr. Naz. ovat. 30. 1. (4) 6 éwovpavwos °AS. Gr. Naz. ovat. 33. 9. 


V. human nature taken by Christ [Method.] de Sim. et A. 3 
povoyev) Tov matpos vidv . . . KdtTw éx mapbevixis mactddos vupdixas 
é&vicavra éavtd Tov AS. atpertas: in ram. palm.6. cf. Method. symp. 3, 
4, 6 where however the idea seems rather to be an assumption of Adam 
himself by Christ: cf. Hipp. ap. Thdt. Zvan. 2. Schulz. 4. 1326... 
mpwrdToKos Adyos Tov TpwrdrAacTov “AS. év TH waplévw éxwrKxerrdopevos, 
and the exaggeration of this ascribed to the Symmachiani by Mar. Vict. 
in Gal. on 1° Symmachiani . . . etiam Iesum Christum fatentur, dicunt 
enim eum ipsum Adam esse et esse animam generalem et alia huius- 
modi blasphema. 

Cf. ’Adduas, rarnp, tpordtwp, Tpwrdyoves, TpwroTdtwp, tpwrdrdacTos, 
TpwTOTOKOS, TETPAYPAyMATOS. 

D. S. 
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HADES IN THE GREEK FATHERS. 


THE word g%ns is derived originally from Greek mythology. In early 
Greek it meant the Lord of the Underworld ; later on, the Underworld 
itself was sometimes referred to by that name. After Homer, a&ys is 
found, apparently only in poetry, as the equivalent of Death.’ Thus 
when the Hebrew Bible came to be translated into Greek, ¢8ns was the 
natural word to express bin and other Hebrew words that denote the 
abode of the departed or death: and so it is used throughout the LXX. 
In the New Testament the word is employed just as in the LXX, which 
was the Bible of most of its different authors. In both LXX and N. T. 
the precise sense of ¢8ys varies as does the particular conception of Dinews 
in any given passage. 

I, 1. In several places the Fathers have occasion to refer to the 
pagan underworld. Aristides 11. 3 is interesting because of his date 
and nationality: [’Adpodiry] Hv A€yovew xai cis “Avdou xataBaivew Srws 
eLayopdon tov “Adwyw dd ris Iepoepdvys. Clement of Alexandria, 
who quotes many otherwise unknown fragments of Euripides, preserves, 
Strom. 5. 11 (70. 3, 5); 

gol TO Travrwv pedéovre Xonv 

médavov te hépw, Zevs, cir “Aidns 

évopalopmevos orépyes’ . 

ov yap & te Oeois Trois ovpavidas 

oxnmtpov To Avs petaxepilers 

xGoviwy 7 *AiSy peréxers dpyis- 
Hippolytus P4ilos. 1. 19. 11 is important because his own views are 
profoundly influenced by the Greek views of the underworld: xpioes 
dyoiv [sc. Plato] elvac pera redevri Kwai év “Avou Sixacryp. Origen 
Cels. 2. 16 also refers to Plato’s Republic X. 

2. The whole conception of future life in the Clementine Homilies 
seems to contain a strong element of what is characteristically pagan ; 
which is interesting in view of their supposedly Elkesaite and Christianized 
Essene connexions, and of Josephus’s statement (Be//. Jud. 2. 8. 11) 
about some at least of the Essenes that they believed in a doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul similar to that of the Greeks. In 2. 13 it is 
stated that the object of the soul’s immortality is & 6 pév xaxds &v Gdn 
yevopevos, as évtaiba ra dyaba drodaBuv, éxei repi Sv jHyaprev KodacOy, 6 


1 See L. & S. (especially in the forthcoming edition). 
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8% dyabds, évratOa wepi dy jyaprev xodacbeis, exe ds ev KdAros Stxaiwv’ 
dyabav Kdypovopos xatacry (cf. Lk. 167% 25). So 11. 10 ob yap déce To 
Brardijpy ox HAs 76 dis [sc. here on earth] . . . od« ev ddy rH Yry7 
éxel xabeotas dpywv tiv dvdravow. With this compare acta Thomae 21, 
where a dying man who thinks himself bewitched says to the king, éax’ 
py érédOns TH Tiyswpia. Kara THs Kepadis éxeivov Tod-pdyov, obk dvaravces 
pov tiv Wuxi eis GBou. There is something here that recalls Palinurus 
and his companions; ‘centum errant annos volitantque haec litora 
circum’. 

The constitution of Hades in the universe does not essentially differ 
from that believed in by the Jews; Clem. Hom. 3. 32 (sc. 066] 70... 
otpavov Snmouvpyjcavti, yiv mAdcavt, Oddaccay repiopicayri, Ta év GSH 
TapevoavTt Kal Ta TavTa dépc tAnpwoavt: (cf. 3. 33 Ta ev Gdy Taprever, 
Yuxav xGpov évopdcas). But more mythological explanations are 
proffered by opposition interlocutors, of which one of the least fantastic 
occurs at 6. 24 od 7d wav wepiéxov Spatby Kiros ovde H &v TS GSH cvp- 
péovora troordOpun, ov Td ermoAdLov vdup, ody 7 Léovea oicia, ody 6 ef abris 
péxpt Tav évradOa Sijxwv dnp. There does not seem to be any hint in 
the homilies of any belief in an intermediate state ; though a future last 
judgement is referred to, yet the state of a soul after death seems to be 
permanent. 

II. 1. Hades is next used to denote an intermediate local habitation 
for the souls of all the departed. In determining the earliest passage in 
which it is so employed we meet with the difficulty that, while Sheol 
(translated by ¢8ys) is generally recognized by the Fathers to have been 
an intermediate abode for all souls that died before Christ, yet they 
differ widely in their views of the permanent character of Hades and 
consequently of the effect of Christ’s resurrection upon the place of 
souls departed since that event. Thus the many passages in which 
Ps, 16! is quoted of Christ (such as Iren. 3. 12. 2; Hipp. adv. Jud. 3; 
Clem. Strom. 6.6 (49. 3); Or. Cels. 2. 62; Cyr. H. Cat. 14. 4; Ath. An 
2. 16, &c.) throw no light upon the problem of the present state of the 
dead ; nor does Polyc. Phil. 1 dv iyepev 6 Oeds Adoas ras adivas Tod 
adou [Ac. 2%]; and there is also some doubt of Justin’s view (Dia/. 99) 
when he states the expectation of the Jews concerning Jesus that he 
would ds xowdv dvOpwrov év Gdou pevew, though in view of Dial. 5 it is 
possible that he did indeed regard this Hades as the still-existing inter- 
mediate place for all souls until the last judgement. 

This view of Hades was certainly held by Irenaeus and Hippolytus, 
So Irenaeus 5. 31. 2 (where no doubt inferos represents géys, as at 
4. 27.1 [42. 4] ‘ea quae sunt sub terra’ must represent 7a xatayOdvea), 
‘quomodo non confundantur qui dicunt inferos quidem esse hunc 
mundum qui sit secundum nos, interiorem autem hominem ipsorum 
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derelinquentem hic corpus in supercaelestem ascendere locum? cum 
enim Dominus in medio umbrae mortis abierit [Ps. 23*] ubi animae 
mortuorum erant . .. manifestum est quia et discipulorum eius, 
propter quos et haec operatus est Dominus, ai ywyai dwépyovra: cis Tov 
(invisibilem) rérov riv dpurpévov airais dd Tod @eod, xdxel péxpe THs 
dvactdcews dorraor. So still more explicitly in deductions drawn from 
the parable of Dives 2. 34. 1 [55. 1]. 

Hippolytus’s fragment adv. Graecos is a little treasury of information 
about his conceptions of the lower world and the last things: adv. 
Grae¢. 2 otros & rept Gdou Aéyos, év @ ai Yuxal wdvrwv Karéxovrar axpr 
xatpov bv & Oeds Spurey dvdoracw rote TavTw wornodpevos. With him 
Hades is underground, with one gate, under the guardianship of an 
archangel, Once through this gate, the souls are parted. To the right, 
angels conduct the righteous to ‘ Abraham’s bosom’, a spot replete with 
light and bliss and the expectancy of heaven. To the left, angels of 
punishment drag the wicked with force and threats to a spot on the 
confines of the burning lake of Gehenna; where yet the sight of the 
righteous in bliss increases their woe, since a deep and vast abyss 
separates them from the latter. 

After Hippolytus there would seem to be a gap, save for Gregory of 
Nyssa (see next section), until Procopius of Gaza in Prov. 15"! (a8ms xai 
droea, pavepa rapa Kvpiw), M87. 1373 B. It is possible that fresh 
information may bridge this gap. Procopius describes Hades as 6 
davis tomos év @ pera Sudlevéw riv ard trav cwpdtwv Sucyovow ai Yvxai 
po THS dvacTacews. 

Clearly this quasi-Classical use of the word Hades is rare and abnormal 
in the Greek Fathers. 

2. Gregory of Nyssa, alone, apparently, of important Fathers, regards 
Hades not as a local habitation but as a spiritual intermediate state for 
departed souls. It is necessary to quote him therefore at some length. 
The passages in which he states his doctrine are, first, de An. e¢ Res. 


M 46. 68 a,B I. wrod éxcivo rd wodvOpvAAnTov Tod adou dvoya . . . «is 6 
mavres olovrat xabdmrep Soxeiov évOévde Tas Wuxas petavioracba; ...M.... 


Thy yap éx TOU Spwpévov mpods TO dedis perdotracw THs Wuxis cirotca, ovdev 
@pnv drodeXourévas cis TO epi Tod GBou Lyrovpevov. ovdév GAAo Ti por Soxet 
mapa Te Tov eLwhev Kai mapa THs Ocias ypadpys To Gvopa toiTo Siacypaivew, 
év @ tas Wuxas yiverOar A€yover, wAHy eis 7d dedés Kal davis peraxwpyow : 
and secondly, 2d. 85 B cixds Sirov Kal Tov pynpovevOevra viv GSnv yy) Torov 
twa ovtws dvoualdpuevoy oleoGar GAAG twa Katactacw lwis deady Kai 
dowpatov } tiv Wuxi epBroreiaw rapa ris ypadijs éxdiddacxdpueba. His 
teaching is echoed in the very late writers Theophylact (#” Zuc. 16. 419), 
M 123. 977 B, and Theophanes (Hom. 8. 50), M 132. 260, 261. 

3. In a few passages, in connexion with the parable of Dives, the 
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question is discussed of the nature of the departed soul. Irenaeus 
2. 34. t (see II 1 above) draws the conclusion that souls possess hominis 
figuram. Origen (who, it is true, held a very different view of Hades 
[see below IV 1], but at least regarded it as one of several intermediate 
abodes) goes rather further, stating (ap. Method. de Res. 3. 17. 5, 
Gr. C. S. p. 414, a passage recovered from Photius), that Dives and 
Lazarus mpd ris ouvreXcias Tov aidvos Kai da TodTo mpd THs dvacTacews 
yevopevor, kal Aeyopuevor 6 pev ev “Abou xordleoOar 5 Se év Kddrous "ABpadp 
dvaraverOa, diddcxovow Sti Kal viv év rH drahAayh copate xpyrat H Yuyxy. 
To this Methodius, in the same context, de Res. 3. 18. 4, 5, replies, ai 
8% Yuyxai . . . cwpara voepa trdpxovon, cis Adyw Oewpyra péAn diaxexd- 
opnvra ... dev Kal év TH “AiSy, xabdrep cai émi rod Aafdpov kai rod 
mAovaiov, kai yhaooay cal SdxrvAov Kal ra GAAa pédn ioropoivrar Exew, 
ovx &s owparos érépov cvvvTdpyxovTos airais dedois, GAN’ Ste airai pice 
ai Yuyxal, ravrds droyupywleioa repBAjpartos, Toadrar Kata THY ovciav 
irdpxovew. For this conception of a cépa dedés compare Methodius 
de Res. 2. 28. 5 (Gr. C. S. p. 385), where Origen is said to have 
derived dys from dedyjs: G8nv 82... rapa 7d devdés, Sua 7d pH SpioOar, 
xaOamep €héxOn wai ‘Opryéve. And finally, Gregory of Nyssa, Hom. op. 
27. 2, M 44. 225C, remarks, 7d yap émdiapevew twa TH Yuxp Kat pera 
Thy SidAvow onpeia Tod jperépov ovyxpipatos Seixvvew 6 Kata Tov Gdyv 
didAoyos, Tav pév Topdtwv TH Tadw rapadobévtwv, yvwpicpatos Sé Twos 
TwpaTiKOd Tais Yuxais TapapeivayTos. 

III. 1. We turn now to the more distinctively Hebrew and Jewish 
conception of Hades, or rather of Sheol. It was situated under the 
earth, or the sea, or both. Clement of Rome twice quotes the word from 
Num. 165 *3, e.g. 51. 4 xaréByoav yap cis adov favres. Hippolytus 
adv. Iud. 3 interprets “Iyydt xaramérw pe BvOds” [Ps. 69'°], rovréorw, 
6 adys. Origen in Joh. 19. 21, 140 expressly says of xataBaivovres «is Ta 
Karwrepa pépy Tis yas, «is @dov. (Origen also believed in a paradise for 
righteous souls which he located somewhere upon the earth’s surface, de 
Princ. 2. 11. 6.) Hades is sometimes identified with ‘the abyss’; for 
instance, in Origen Zngasér. ii 496 (M 12. 1024D) daw rHv tHAcKavTyv 
ddgav dupéBadre xai taxa priora, dd otros évdogos [Isa. 51+] Kai péxpis 
Gdou Kal péxpe tis GBicaov kareAcioerar’ Sua ToT CAcye Si ef 5 Epxo- 
pevos } GAXov zpocdoxGpev ; and in Eusebius Zales. Theol. 3. 3.16 éouev 
yotv év rovras (sc. Rom. 10%] ra rod g8ou ywpia Kexdyxévar &Bvocov. 
The apocryphal act. And. et Mat. 31 have an interesting account of a 
rather mythological-sounding flood which was afterwards re-engulfed ; 
eis tiv GBvocov ropevO7s . . . kai peivyte ev TS Gy... Kal dvewyOn 7} YA 
kai xatéree TO Vowp ov TS yypae® (to whom the first words quoted 
are addressed by the apostle). In act. Phi/. 132 (Bonnet, p. 64°) there 
is an obvious imitation of the Dathan and Abiram incident: dvoiédrw 
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5 péyas adys 7d ordpa abrod, 7 4Bvocos % peyddn. And in Cyril of 
Alexandria in Joh. 11. 2 (on 16"*) Hades and the abyss are used inter- 
changeably. 

2. To this abode it is generally stated that all souls went before 
Christ. For instance, ev. Nic. I] 2. 1 jyev ev 7 Gy pera ravrwv raov 
Gx’ aidvos xexoupnpévov : Zest. Abr. text A 8 ovx oldas dri of dd "Adap Kai 
Evas wdvres daréOavov; ... mavres dméOavov, mavres év tO Gdn KaTndAd- 
gavro: Ath. Ar. 1. 43 «i yap pi dvOpwros 6 Kipws éyeyovet, od« ay qpeis 
dd dpapriav Avtpwhévres ex vexpdv dvéorynpev GAN’ évévopev id viv vexpot, 
obd dv iWadOnpev cis otpavors GAX’ exeipeda ev 7G G8y: Theodoret Zran. 3 
(Schulze iv 199) xareAOdvri 7G "Adam cis Tov GByv jKoovOnoay oi pera- 
oxovTes THS Hioews. 

But from this view Clement of Alexandria and his successor Origen 
dissented. The reason was that they considered Hades to bea definite 
place of punishment for grave sin to which the souls of the prophets 
could not be supposed to have been committed. Clement puts this 
point in Strom. 6. 6 (45. 2-3) of é& “ASou xaratayévres kai cis darcy 
éavrovs éxdedwxdres . .. erei ris dv eb ppovav év pug Katadixy Kal Tas Tv 
Siuxaiwy Kai tas Tov dpaptwrav troddBor evar yoyds; Origen, in Jerem. 
18. 2 (243) (on 18'—1*) says, SapounaA, Arica €bddxOy Ta KatayOdvia, KaTa~ 
BéBnxe xdtw Kai yéyovey év GBou, ob SixaLdpevos iva ev abou yévyrat, GAX’ 
iva yévyrat KardoKoros Kai Oewpyrns Tov potnpiwy Tay KataxOoviwy. He is 
forcibly attacked by Eustathius of Antioch, de Engastr. 17 (M 18. 649 B), 
Beworote 52 Snpaywyav, dre Pacxover (sc. the orthodox] zpds rots dAAaxs, 
ds €in ppixddes trodaBeiv év adou yeyovévat Tov edxAeH SapouyA. 

3. Nevertheless, the orthodox believed existence in Hades to have 
been a spiritual death, and would no doubt have replied (as Athanasius, 
quoted above, does suggest) that but for Christ’s work all men would 
have been lost eternally, since all, even the prophets, need the redemp- 
tion of Christ and the saving faith of the gospel. This is clear as early 
as Hermas, S. 9. 15-16. (He does not use the name Hades but calls 
it 6 Buds.) All the righteous of the first and second generations, and 
God’s prophets and ministers, had gone down, but having of necessity 
not received the seal, were spiritually dead. They rose again from the 
Bv6és when they had received the seal from the apostles who went down 
(themselves spiritually alive) to give it them: otro. {avres xaréByoay, 
kal rad Cavres dvéByoav éxeivor 5é of rpoKxexorunpévor vexpot KatéBnoay, 
Lavres 8& dvéByoay. This fact is expressed very generally in the Fathers 
by describing Hades as a place of darkness, bonds, and corruption. 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 6. 6 (44.3), indeed expressly interprets 
the bonds and darkness metaphorically of the spirit; Origen would 
probably have done so too ; compare de Princ. 2. 10, 8: but this does 
not alter the effect. Otherwise the context usually suggests a more 
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literal interpretation. Thus corruption is implied by Origen ix Joh. 
28. 7.55 (on 1143) vogucov elvan év dou pera Tov oKLaV Kal TOV vexpov Kai év 
xopa. vexpav 7} pyvnpecous, and by Methodius de Sim. et Anna 9, M18. 372 B, 
Thy Karadvow tod Kvpiov jpav cis Gdqv Kal wapddogov dvdppyow tov 
év $O6pa. xarexouévwv: darkness and confinement in ev. Wic. II 5. 3 
eiondGev 6 Bacrreds rips d6Ens Gorep aGvOpwros kai wavra Ta oKOTEWa TOU 
abou édwricOncav, act. Thom. 10 5... éws rod Gdou xaravrioas, bs kal... 
dvipyayes éxeiey rods eyxexevtpevous todXois xpovois év TS TOU oKdTOUS 
tapueiw, Cyril of Jerusalem Cat. 14. 19 é€erAdyn 6 Odvatos Oewpjoas Kawwov 
twa KatedOovra cis Gdyv Seopois Tois abroh 2) KaTexdpevov, Athanasius (?) 
¢. Apoll. t. 14, Chrysostom de Coem,. et Cruce 2 (ii 399 B) éxeivo 8 
Tov G@dou Td xwpiov Lopwdéorarov fw Kai dreprés, Cyril of Alexandria 
¢. Nest. 5. 5, 136 D, [ Amphilochius] Or. 5. 1. 

IV. It is convenient to notice at this point how, from the foregoing 
conception of the pre-Christian Sheol, Hades came to be regarded as 
a synonym for Gehenna. 

1. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 6. 6 (48. 3), implies that after Christ 
had preached in Hades those who did not repent were left in that 
abode, which after all had in Clement’s view never existed except for 
the non-righteous : odyi cai év “Aidou 4 abi) yéyover oixovopia ; tva Kaxet 
raga ai Wuxai dxoveacat Tod Knpvypatos 7) THv peravorav évdeiEwvrar 7) THY 
xoAaow Sixaiav <lvat, 80 dy ovx ériorevoay, byodoynowow. In this opinion 
he is followed by Origen, with whom Hades is always a place of punish- 
ment for sinners, though it is doubtful whether he would absolutely 
identify it with yéewwa; probably as he distinguishes paradise from 
heaven, and places intervening stages between them, and also reckons 
different grades of Gehenna, he should be supposed to differentiate 
between them. The following quotations give some idea of his views. 
In Ioh. 13. 37, 244 (on 4**) 76 avOpurw } apy pev rod <lvar év 7S mwapa- 
dciow Fv, 7d TéAos 52 Sua THY wapdéBaow taxa ev Gdou kdtw 7 Tur ToLwTHY 
xwpiw: sel. in Ps. 9'® domep 5 wapddewas tov dixaiwy éoriv oixyrypwov, 
otrws Gdns Tov duaprwrdv Ko\acrnpiov : frag. in Joh. 112 (Gr. C.S. p. 545, 
frag. 78) cian 8 dv tus .. . cdpBodrov evar. . . (sc. AdLapov] trav dua twa 
dpapryjpara cis adou xataBeBnxdrwv Kara 7d “ drortpapyTrwcay of duaptrwrot 
<is rov G8yv”[ Ps. 97]: de Princ. 4. 3. 10 taxa 88 dowep of evredOev Kara 
tov Kowov Odvatov aroOvyaoKovtes ex Tav évTadOa rerpaypLevwv oixovopodvrat, 
ci xpbelev d~vor Tod KaAovpevov xwpiov Gdou, ré7wv duaddpwv Tvyxdvew Kata 
Thy dvadoyiav Trav duaprnpdrwv obras oi éxeibev [sc. the heavenly Jeru- 
salem], iv’ otrus <ixw, droOvpoxovres cis Tov Gbny Toirov [i.e. this world] 
xataBaivovor, Kpwopevor dé. Tov Tod mavTos zepryciov TOrov Siaddpwv 
oixntynpiwy BeAtiévev 4 xepovov. This looks as though Hades were with 
Origen a term of wider application than Gehenna. Hades has its own 
brand of evil spirits; de Mart. 18 ot é abou include xatrw duvapes ai 
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émixaiperixaxo. (Eusebius Dem. Ev. 10. 8. 73,'90-93 has further and 
detailed information about these.) Finally, there is an interesting 
description of the gates of Hades, im Matt. 12. 12 éxdoryn Trav dpapriav 
be dv gorw cis Gbou yevéerOar riAn éoriv gdou, and, further on, xacros 
piv Tov Tarépwv poxOnpas yvopns dpyxiréxtwy yéyove TIAns Tivds Bou, and 
still further, éxaoros trav érepoddgwv Kal yervnodvrwy Wevdovepdy twa 
yraow gxoddpnoew Gou widnv, GAAnv piv Mapxiwy, cat BaowAédys ddAny, 
cai Ovadevrivos GAAnv. 

2. From this position it was not far to the identification of Gehenna and 
Hades. Itwill be observed that Psalm 6°(LXX) was not without influence 
in fixing the view that, ultimately, for the most part prevailed. [Justin] 
Cohort. ad Graec. 35 may refer to, though he does not quote, that psalm ; 
ei cis Thy évavriav tpémecOax vovi ris é& exeivwr [sc. Trav mpoydvev tpov] 
BovrAeobe rrdvys, ods cixds év Gdou vuvi éxrpdbecpov perdvovay peravoowvTas 
ddvpecOa> ols ei Sivarov Fv éxeiOev Syroidv ipiv ra pera teAevTiv Tovde Tod 
Biov ovpBeByxora avrois, éyvwre av dow Spas draddd$at kaxav rpoeovto. 
The last sentence may refer to Dives and his brethren in the parable— 
another /ocus classicus. Hades is personified evil in act, Xanth. et 
Polyx. 8 érecxépw yap tovs cis Gdnv ds cis Kaddv Tpéxovras, Tos Tov 
oxddov Spaxovra Kai POopéa ws rpovoyrny Kal rpooraryy dvayopevovras. But 
it is expressly called yéevva, for apparently the first time in extant litera- 
ture, in Adamantius Dia/. 2. 11. Marcus, the Marcionite interlocutor, 
tries to prove that Lk. 16 places Abraham in Hades instead of in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, because he held communication with and was 
visible to Dives, admittedly in Hades. Adamantius denies this interpre- 
tation altogether: the spiritual eye alone is meant. Hades is regarded 
as exclusively a place of punishment. Then Eutropius, the umpire, 
says, 6 Xpurrds ws éoi Soxet Siddoxwv rhv diuadopavy tov Sixaiwy Kal Tov 
ddixwy évratOa broriGera: Tov révyta Kai Tov TAOvoLov. Ti yap Erepov Eorat 7 
Baorrela trav otpavav } SnAovert &yabdv ; 7 ri Erepov ~orat 7 yéevva Kal 7 
Katadixy €i pi kaxdv ; Hades is identified with Gehenna. 

The following passages sufficiently explain themselves. Athanasius 
ep. ad Epict. 2 é pév yap Suv eeAeicerat vopos Mod wai Adyos Kupiov é 
‘lepoveaAnp tadra dé robev pre ; woios GSns Hpevéaro Spoovcrov elmeiv 
7d éx Mapias cGpa tH Tod Adyou Gedrytt ; Basil SP. Sanct. 16. 40 (iii 34 E) 
tore 52 (sc. at the last judgement] é dAov ris BeByAwodons abrod riv 
xdpw yYuxis drorunOjoera (Sc. 7d Gyov tveipa}. da ToiTo odk éorw 
év 73 Gdn 5 eLoporoyovpevos [Ps. 6°] . . . odxére ris BonOeias rod mvevparos 
avpmapovons. Basil guod Deus non est auctor malorum 5 (ii 77 A) oi 
abrot Te TH TowvTw Tpdrw THs KoAdcews BeArtiovs yeyovact- was yap oi 
xataBdvres eis a8ou; (Dathan and Abiram). Again, ix Ps. 48. 9 init. 
(on 2. 15, &s mpdBara év 48y ébero) he describes Hades as the devil’s own 
stronghold, 6 diaprdfww eis rHv aixpadwoiav, éxOpis dv, Ady KxaréBadev 
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cis TO idtov adtod éxvpwya. Like other Fathers he admitted the existence 
of degrees of punishment in hell: veg. drev. 267 (ii 507 C) xai 1d, Eis 
mvOpéva adou, év Tapowuias cipypevov [ Prov. g!*] dnAoi or cio’ twes év TO 
adn perv, ovx év rvOpen 52 aBou, xovporepay iropévovres Tiv KdAacw. 

Gregory of Nazianzus Or. 16. 7, 305 as BéAriov elvan viv madevOqvar 
kai kabapOjvas 7} TH éxeibev Bacdvy tapareupOjvar, Hvixa KoAdcews Karpds, 
ov Kabdpoews. womrep yap Oavarou xpeitrwy 6 évradOa Geot pyvnpoveiwy Kai 
kddAdora 7H Oeiw Aa Bid roiro reprordpyrat [Ps. 6°], otrws ovk éxrw ev 
Gy ois dwrehPotow eLopordynors Kal didpOwors, cvvéxAeure yap 5 Oeds 
évratOa piv xai Biov kai mpagw, éxed 58 rv trav rempaypévon ééracw. 
Chrysostom serm. in solemn. de prod. Iud. (ii 3774) 5 piv mpodobeis 
év Seéia KdOyrar rod Llarpds év rois oipavois, 6 5é wapadods év abou viv 
€or. tiv dmrapairyrov dvapévwv kddacw': in Rom. 18. 6 (ix 639 C) 
ovdérw yap «is tov Gdyv arpdOes, EvOa ovdeis éLopodroyjoerar . . . ovTW 
yéyovas &v6a tov 5 rAovows, iva dxovons ort Xdos éori perakd jpav cal tuov. 
Cf. in Matt. 36. 3 (vii 410 D sqq.). Cyril of Alexandria im Zs. 1. 3. 89 
(on 514) M 70. 153A Toros Se paddAov 6 Gdns Kai Wuydv dOAiww dpedés 
deopwrjpiov: again in Joh, 3. 284 fin. (on 6'* 1°) he quotes Psalm 6° 
and continues, roios yap ér trav vexpav 6 Kaprés, } mas er peuvygcerai 
is Geod Sea rod wAnpodv évroAjy Trav év adou xataBeBynxdrwv ; “ cvvéxree 
yap & Ocds Kar’ abrod” Kata td yeypappévov [Job 3%]. Cyril also 
supposes Dives to have been in hell, as he takes the parable to be a 
picture of what will be after the last judgement (éz Zuc. 16°). Theo- 
doret Zran. 3 (Schulze iv 200) BAére roivuy trois rod "Adap ra Tod Xpwrtod 
mapeSeralopeva .. . TH KaTaxpice tiv dbeow ... TH TeACvTR THY Conv, TO 
adn tiv Bacr<iav. 

In [Basil] iz Zs, 166 (on 5'* 15) there is a vivid description of Hades, 
Taxa dé hpiv 6 Adyos évdeixvutat Kowdv Twa Térov év 7TH éowrdtw THs ys 
éxioxwov mavtaxdbev Kai drapri Td Tod GBou ywpiov elvar- ordpsov S€ Te emi 
Ta KoiAa Kabijxov 5: ob THv KdBodov elvat Tais mpds Td XElpov KaTeyvwcpevats 
Yuxais. Further on cis dou xardéBacrs is described as 6 da tiv mokAR 
Tis dpaprias xvow kai tiv évavriav TO GyabG dudbeow, ard Geod ywopevos 
xwpiopds. And in the apocryphal mart. Matt. 3 (Bonnet p. 219) the 
second clause is perhaps descriptive of Hades, not contrasted with it : 
Herod oixet piv év 7G Gby Kareoxevactat S¢ aitG rip doBeorov, yéewa 
éreXevryros, BopBopos KoxAdlwv, oxddAné axoiunros, St. tpuryxidua vipa 
dvethey hovedoat GéAwv “Incodv 7d radiov. 

Gregentius (?) Disp. 608 (M 86. 645 a) has a most interesting passage 
on Solomon, for whom he clearly had no admiration. Incidentally he 
indicates that there might be alleviations even in hell. ZoAopév dé 
SuehOdpy mpds Ta TEAH Kal GAwAc, THs ayarys TOD Geod xwpioGeis . . . Kal <i 

1 I take this to mean that Judas is already in hell and is only waiting for his 
sentence to be permanently ratified at the last judgement. 
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py  Kipwos jpav “Incots Xpurtds, Gre oravpwheis xai Oavv xaréBy eis Tov 
Gdnv, xeipa aitd owrnpias Sédwxev, odk Eoxev ovdey . . . cis Tavs dreevTH= 
Tous ai@vas TipwpyOyoerar pera TY duaptwrOv ws rapaBarns Kal éxrtwros 
TOU TavTos. 

And, finally, Dorotheus, Doctr. 10. 5, M 88. 172z9D, states the 
relation between Hades and sinful habit: 4 yap rovvry xatdoracis 
broxera: wavtws TH Kokdce Taca yap } Kat évépyeiay duapria brs tov 
Gdnv éoriv: GANG Kav Oedjoot 6 Towdros peravojcat odx icyver povos Tept- 
yevérOax rod rabous, ei pty Kai BonOeaay cy Tapa tivo dyiwv. 

V. Hades is sometimes personified, or without actual personification 
employed as equivalent to ‘death’. But this happens less often than 
might be expected; partly, perhaps, because it is not always easy to 
decide whether in a given case the word means death or the abode of 
the dead, when either interpretation is open; but far more because in 
truth the Fathers do not commonly use the word Hades at all, even 
when they are speaking about the objects which it expresses. The only 
connexion in which it is freely used is with regard to the ‘ Harrowing of 
Hell’. 

1. £v. Nic. II personifies Hades throughout, for instance 4. r Satan, 
from whom Hades is quite distinct both in name and substance, A¢ye 7 
GSy° Iayddye xai dxdpecre, an apt form of address. Hades in this work 
is simply personified Sheol. Chrysostom equates Hades and spiritual 
death, de Coem. et Cruce t (ii 398 A, B) obdxi Odvaros 8& pdvov GAG Kal 
Gdns éxadeiro . . . ered) St HAVev & Xpurris ai iwip Lwis Tod Kdcpov 
dréGavev ovdxért Odvaros kaXetrar Aovrdv 6 Odvatos GAAG dxvos Kal Koiunors. 
Theodoret ix Cant. Schulze ii 157 (on 8°) “AvSny 32 dard ris Karexovons 
d6€ys avépace, tS Oavdtw Kai tavryv embeis tiv zpoonyopiav. Cyril of 
Alexandria quoting Wisdom 14 contrasts Hades with Being or Existence, 
hom. Pasch. 14. 196 fin. (M 77. 725 B) ovde Eorw adou Bacircov éxi ys, 
éxrure yap «is 7d elvat Ta wavra. 

2. Olympiodorus /od 19. 18 (M 93. 2088) has an amusing passage 
in which Job’s detractors ask about him, péxpe rivos od teAevTa ; ri Bapd 
opriov Kai dypeiov Keira TH yf); - - » Tpos Eavrois Aéyovow Odrrw réOvyxer 5 
ért £9 & Gms otros; The appropriate translation seems to lie somewhere 
between ‘this death’s-head’ and ‘the poor devil’. 

VI. On the use of the word ¢&ns with prepositions, and on the use 
of the article therewith. 

The original usage, going back as far as Homer, was to say eis adou 
or év gdou with an ellipse, just as we say ‘to St. Paul’s’, since “AvSns was 
a proper name. In LXX this usage is exclusively employed in the 
books. from Genesis to 4 Kings, and in Sirach [and Ezekiel]. In most 


other books in which occasion arises more than once for employing ¢8ys | 


with prepositions not governing the genitive, we find the usage varies ; 
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sometimes éy, eis, gSou is preferred, sometimes the rival form. It so 
happens that the only two clear instances that bear upon the point in 
N.T. give us év 76 Gy and cis @Syv (Lk. 16%; Ac. 227). In the 
Fathers both usages occur with almost equal frequency, and it does not 
seem possible to discern any principle determining the use adopted in 
any given passage: nor does it appear from the limited data examined 
that individual writers maintained a strict consistency in the matter, 
except that Clement, and still more noticeably Origen, give a marked 
preference to év, eis, a8ouv (no instance of their using the alternative 
form occurs among the passages I have examined, as against 13 Origen 
and 4 Clement with the genitive), and that the Clementine Homilies 
prefer the dative in a number of instances with the preposition év. 

A further point of some interest is that from the LXX onwards when 
any preposition is used directly governing the case there is a fairly 
strong preference generally shewn for inserting the article with ¢8ys. 


els ra GBou or év Trois Gdou are never found, but «is rov adyv and é& ro 


¢5y (and similarly with other prepositions) are about twice as frequent 
as «ls Guy or év d8y. The one exception which I have noticed is with 
the preposition éé. In my collections é¢ ¢8ou occurs five times and é« rod 
gov not at all. Curiously, the Clementine Homilies cherish a marked 
though not exclusive preference for év a8n over év 7@ GBy. 

When ¢8ns denoting the place of souls occurs without a preposition, 
the article is hardly ever omitted, except in such phrases as wvAaz (7 VvAn) 
adou and zvAwpoi adou. 

VII. The following passage from an Elizabethan author, a noted 
scholar in his own day, who was deeply hurt at his exclusion from the 
company which translated the Authorized Version, is here inserted for 
its peculiar interest. Hugo Broughton, the writer of it, spent much ink 
in maintaining that the ‘ descent into hell’ did not mean Christ’s appear- 
ance in the place of the wicked and impenitent. 

After stating that in Greek Hades meant the whole world of souls, 
containing both ‘ Leimones’ and ‘ Tartarus’, he proceeds, ‘And after 
that God had by the Macedonians conveighed the Greek tongue to the 
Indians, Strabo recordeth that the very Indians believed of Haides as 
the Grecians did. And the Macedonian Greek usually termed Heaven 
Haiden: as Portus Dictionary telleth. And our Lord’s Prayer from 
Math. cap. 6 in vulgar Greek for the borous [sic], saith, Our Father 
which art in Hades. And Saint Zhe in his Attique stile, bringeth the 
tormented in Haides talking to Abraham ; assigning no other place for 
him. And no Greek ever denied Adraham to be in Haides’. (Works, 
London MDcLxu, p. 625—in Bodleian, B. Th. 18. 13.) 
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adyéy[v|nros AND yev[v]nTés, 
AND KINDRED WORDS, IN EUSEBIUS AND THE 
EARLY ARIANS 


I. EvsEBtus. 


1. Eusesius constantly uses both déyévyros and yevyrés in their strict 
sense of uncreated and created, the former usually in reference to God 
the Father, e. g. 4. ¢. 1. 2. 8 ri dyévntov Kai drperrov oiciay Geov, dem. 
ev. 4. 6. 6 (1554) THs Gyevhrou Kal dywpyrov watpixns ovcias, Pracp. ev. 
7. 11 (320A) dyévntov elvar tov Kdcpov Kal unf drws bd Oeod yevéerOa 
(this is not his own view),—dem. ev. 4. 1. 6 (145 B) 7d povov THs Tov 
yerntav drdavrwv otowoeds te Kal irdpgews airuov—et sic saep. Often 
the two words are contrasted, e.g. pracp. ev. 4. 5 (142A) Suvapers 
fi.e. angels] rv diow yernras ovcas Kal roAAG Tov dyévnTov Kai odav 
atrav roumri Ocdiv advorepovoas, cf. dem. ev. 4. 7. 4 (157 A) éwéxewa Te 
otpavod Kal mdons yernTRS ovcias Trois tryxdous . . . dvaxadovpevos, povov 
te avtois Tov dyévntov Kal Tay GAwv rountnv Oedv Tov toTov mapadidovs 
eioeBeiv. The Son may also be said to share this quality of God the 
Father, dem. ev. 9. 10. 4 (442 D) rod Oeotd wai warpds aitod... rap’ od 
kal THs &yevitou Oedryros peracxiv Beds Kal Kipwos . . . dvyyopevTat. 

2. Similarly the eternal relationship between the Father and the Son 
is constantly expressed by the use of dyéwntos and yewnrds, e. g. 
dem. ev. 4. 3- 13 (1494) vidv yewwntdv, od xpovors pév Ticw odK dvTa, 
torepoy 5€ more yeyovéra, GAG 7pd xpdvwv aiwviwy dvta Kal mpodvra, Kat 
T® matpl as vidv ia mavrds ovvévra, kal ovx dyévvntov dvta, yevvepevov 
& é dyewhrou rarpés, povoyern dvra, dem. ev. 4. 3. 1 (147A) évos 82 
évros TOU taTpos Eva xpi) Kal Tov vidv GAN’ ob woAXAods elvat, Kal Eva TéAELOV 
povoy yeryntov Gedy éx Geov, dem. ev. 4. 3. 5 (147 D) 6 8 rarip zpoimrdpye 
TOU viod Kal THS yevérews aiTod mpoieoTyKer, 7 povos ayévvytos Fy, cf. 2d. 
4. 1. 2 (1448) rod rpwrov xai didiov povou Te &yevvyTou . . . Geod.' 

By implication yevynrés is also used of Christ as born in the flesh, 
praep. ev. 3. 14 (124 D) évradOd pou type Srdcous “EAnves Gods yevvyntods 
yovaixav eoddynoay, cis wapdbeow, ei wore mepavTo oKumTew Thy TOD 
NpeTepov TwThpos yeverw. 

1 On Marcellus’s theory that the Trinity was originally a monad he can speak of 
the impersonal existence of the Word, before the ‘expansion’ into a Trinity, as 
follows, eccl. theol. 2. 3. 4 (106) fw@oba TH OeG wal auvayévvyntov elva airs tiv 


Adyov épacxev, (Marcellus is quoted, Joc. cit., for iva, but euvayévynrov is 
Eusebius’s interpretative comment.) 
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3. But for all this Eusebius clearly had great difficulty in arriving at 
a clear and permanent distinction between what is involved in being 
yeyntés and what in being yewwnrés. His theology is in this respect 
emphatically ante-Nicene, and his treatment of the Son’s relationship 
to the Father throws a flood of light upon the ‘semi-Arian’ or old- 
fashioned orthodox Origenistic position and the tolerance extended by 
his party for a time to Arius. 

In the first place, there are several passages which imply that Christ 
was not yevnros, e.g. eccl. theol. 1. 8. 3 (66) éxperey yap 7G éxi wavtwv 
OG mpd wrayrds yerntou Kal zpd TavTwv aiwvwv 7d povoyevés TOTO mpo- 
BadéoOar yévvnpa—and so in the far earlier dem. ev. 5. 1. 4 (212) % mpd 
Tav yerntav Oeia ai ravdperos ovcia, 7) voepa Kal mpwrdroKos THs a&yevyToU 
pices cixwv, tb. 5. I. 9 (213C) ode yap dus Trav ev yernrois Ticw TH 
dppytov Kai dxatwvopactov airod yéveciv Te Kai ovciwow apopovoiv. 

But there was a tendency to state that the Father alone was déyévytos. 
This tendency is explicitly mentioned by Athanasius, ¢. Av. 1. 30 and 
de syn. 47, who quotes and defends certain Catholic teachers who had 
said év ro dyévntov and even éyv 70 dyévntov 6 zaryp,’ and explains the 
latter phrase as meaning that the Father alone had no cause. I have 
not noticed any passage in Eusebius which definitely states that the 
Father alone is dyévnros, but that seems to be constantly implied, or at 
least suggested. Now Eusebius asserts that the Son’s claim to be the 
image of the Father is due to the fact that He is derived from Him— 
dem. ev. 5. 1. 7 (213.8) vootro 8 ay cixérws cixdv rod Oeod, ds av yéevvypa 
Tis a&yewhitou dicews T’yxavov. But just above he states the matter 
rather differently, dem. ev. 5. 1. 4 (212C) # voepa Kal mpwrdroKos Tis 
dyevitou dicews cixdv. It does not follow that the image is éyévyrtos 
because the original is so, particularly when it does not share with the 
original its quality of being dyévwnros, and above all when the two 
words both alike mean in some sense ‘underived’. We therefore find 
such statements as the following: dem. ev. 4. 3. 8 (148 B) 7d zpGrov Kat 
povoyevés Exyovov, aitd dy éxeivo Td Kal tiv mpOrov pera Thy avapxov 
kal dyévntov oiciavy Ocoroyovpevov tédevov dyabdv. Clearly there is no 
derogation here intended from the dignity of the Son, of whom it has 
been said just above das devrepov cata mdvta éavTe Adwpowpéevov 
ixéornoato [sc. & zarjp] and érws ... THs ovaias ToD mpwrov .. . Thy 
ipoiwow érdyoro [sc. » «ixdv|. Eusebius is not denying (in Nicene 
language) the dpoovcvv, but merely insisting that the Son’s being is 
derived—as he says, it comes after the dvapyov xai dyévyntov oiciay of 
the Father. And therefore he can say, dem. ev. 4. 10. 16 (164 D) péoos 

1 Lightfoot is certainly wrong in arguing for the reading dyévvyrov here, which 


would make absolute nonsense of the whole passage—cf. Robertson Athanasius (in 
Nic. and Post-Nic. Fathers) p. 475 n.°. 
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te éxrins Geod Tov d&yevitou Kal T&v per’ ad’rov yevntav, and Jaus Const. 1. 6 
Td has abros Fv TO éréxewa Tov Show dpdi Tov waTépa xopedov peortedov Te 
kai dueipyov Tis Tav yerntav otcias Thy dvapxov Kai dyévntov idéav. 

But this does not reveal the full extent of Eusebius’s terminological 
improprieties, as may be seen from the following passages: dem. ev. 
5. 1.6 (212 D) érdye A€yww [sc. Christ, 4 Yopia Peod] ‘ xvpros Exrurév pe 
dpxiv dav airod cis Epya abrod, zpd Tod aldvos eepediwcév pe’ | Prov. 
822, 23]+ 30 dv Suod Kal yernrov éavrdv, odyi 5 rov airov dvra TS dyevfty, 
diddoKer, mpd mavrds aidvos ovowpévov, Oeyediov dé tpdrov Tay yernTav 
drdvrwv mpoBeBAnpévov, and id, 4. 2. 1 (146.4, B) Kal 5) Tav dvTwr 
drdavtwv mpatov idiornow aibtod yévvnpa THv TpwrdroKov codiav, SAnv 
8¢ dAov voepay Kai AoyiKHv Kai mdvoodov, padrov dé airévovy Kai aibrdAoyov 
kal avrocodiay: Kai ei te 5é airéxadov Kal atroayabov érwoeiv év yevntois 
Gépus, TovTO prov adbros ef adbrov OeyéAov TOY pera TadTa yevnooLévw Tpo- 
BadXcrat, 7d TéACcov TeAelov Sypiovpynpa Kai copod coddv dpxirextdvnpa, 
dyabod ratpos dyabov yévvnpa. 

The state of Eusebius’s somewhat confused mind is fairly illustrated 
by dem. ev. 5. 1. 12-20 (213 D fin.—215C) GANG yap Kal 7d cixdve Toudde 
Kal dpuouore xpnobar éxi ris dyevitou icews Tod Tov dAwv Geod Kal Tis 
Tov povoyevois a’rod Kal mpwrordxov yevéoews [yéveors, it will be remem- 
bered, means ‘beginning’ as well as ‘birth’, and this may help to 
explain Eusebius] rdévrwv dv «in doeBéorarov. [13] od toivwy ds Erepov 
év érépw é€ dreipwy kai dvdpywv aldvev fv 6 vids dyévytos ev 7S rarpi, 
pépos dv airod & peraBdrnbev torepov Kai xevwhiv éxrds airod yéyover’ 
tporis yap 75n Tovro oixeiov, cal dvo0 7 dv ovrws dyévnta elev, 7d mpo- 
BeBAnxds Kai 75 rpoBeBAnpévov . . . ovKovv as pépos 7 péAos dyeviTws 
jvopévov dei mporepov, Ereta S¢ diuacrav .. . Tov vidy dard Tod marpds oldy 
re éxwoev . . . [15] ered) wal tiv évavriav éOciv otx axivduvov kai 
GrhGs otrws é ovK Gvtwv yerntov Tov vidv Tois Aoizos yernTois Spoiws 
dropyvacba adAn yap viod yéveots kal GAAy 7) Sud Tod viod Sypwovpyia . . . 
[19]... od« dyenitws cuvyrdpye TH warpi, GAN’ ds povoyeris vids povos 
mpd Tdvtwv Tov aidvwv éx Tod watpds yeyevvnpévos ... [20]... ovde 
yap €& ovcias ris &yeviTou Kara tT. waOos 7 diaipeow otcwpévos, ovd€ ye 
dvapxws cuvudéornxey TG watpi, ere 6 piv Gyévwntos 6 dé yewwyntds, Kaj 
5 piv rarnp 6 82 vids, rpoimdpyew S& Kai rpoideordvar ratépa viod mas 
doris otv dv dpodroynoeev. Eusebius really did not distinguish dyévytos 
from d&yévvyros, and shared his difficulty, though not his conclusion, with 
Arius. 

4. More rarely, Eusebius confuses yevynrés and yevntés as applied to 
things, e.g. eccl. theol. 1. 8. 2 &x rod warps éxi owrnpia Tév GAwv yeyevvy- 
pévov, Kal ody dpoiws piv rois Aoirows yevvynTois trocrdvta ovde Lun 
euepy trois de abrod yeyerynpévors Lavra, povov S¢ ef airod rod rarpds 
drorexGévra Kai abroluny évra . . . mpd mavrds yevntod. The three words 
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in heavy type shew at once that Eusebius wanted a term which would 
include the sense of both ‘originate’ and ‘beget’; to get it he uses 
yevvdw as expressing the idea of derivation in general. yewvnroi 
[? yewnrd] here quite certainly includes Christ. It does not do so by 
denotation in any of the following passages, though in the first two He 
is clearly included in its connotation, in spite of drdvrwv, which can 
only be equivalent to Aotrwv drdvrwv. dem. ev. 10 prooem. 3 (462 A, B) 
péyas TE Kai aiwvios dpxtepeds trép ris Tov yerwnTav drdvTwv obcwoews 
Te Kai owrtypias iepwyévos Kai ideovpevos Tov rarépa, dem. ev. 5. 1. 28 
(Gr. C. S. p. 2151") rod povov copod tarpis . . . Tav yevyntav drdvrwv Tas 
dices Spyod Kai tas oicias ravadgus Tois év airs (sc. Christ, Oeot Lopia} 
vonparw broorncapévov, dem. ev. 3. 3- 13 (106 A) éyvwper . . . dre yevvntos 
6 xdopos Kai Ste ovpavds airds kal HALos Kal oeAnvy Kal dotpa épya Beod 
tuyxave, Cf. 2b. 3. 3. 14 just below, where these expressions are reversed, 
yewwntov kai avtov Tov ovpavov KTA., Kal Tov OVpravTa KOT POV Tpos TOU TOV 
dAwy TownTOd yeyovora, adropyvapevot. 

5. Yet yévynpa is an expression only applicable, in connexion with 
God the Father, to Christ—Z. ¢. 1. 2. 3 mpd maons xtioews Kal Sypwovpyias 
Spwpéevns Te Kal dopatov Td mpaTov Kai povov Tod Heod yévynpa. Cf. daus 
Const. 12. 8 (Gr. C. S. 232*) his xai yévvnpa voepov gwrds dAéxrov. And 
cf. praep. ev. 3. 10 (107 D) 4 Kpovos Oipavod repuxis yévvnya. 

yévvnpa occurs metaphorically in Constantine ad sanct. coet. 16. 1 ra 
éx THS ddixias Te Kal dxodacias éxpiovta yervypata. Cf. the use by the 
same author of yevvdw = create, ad sanct. coet. 14. 1 Ta dé yevopeva TO 
Kedevoavre yerwnPivat aira was av éurdLorro; «i yap Spo radra éxeivy, 
ovde mpdoragis Tod yevvaoOar zpooykovTws av éxeivov vopilorro. 

6. The following instances of yéveors in Eusebius and Constantine 
are worth recording. 

(a) = birth, vtt. Const. 3. 43. I réros avrod ris évodpKov yevéoews . . . 
} BeOdcty éxnpirrero. Hence = descent, rank, station, Const.[?] ap. 
Eus. vit. Const. 2. 34 ovdév airois ris mporépas érapKxerdons yevéoews. 

(4) = growth, praep. ev. 11. 9 (523 D) tis Tav aicOyrav Kai cwpariKav 
yevéveds re xai POopas. Hence in an almost quasi-active sense, of the 
growth of crops, Philo ap. Eus. praep. ev. 8. 14 (387D) [ys] ris zpos 
kaptav dveipevyns yéveowv. 

(c) = creation, Const. ad sanct. coet. 4.1 7 8 kata xpovov dpyn yeveors 
cadetrary Ta 8 éx yevéoews POapra wavra. Cf. the similar use of yeved, 
id. 2. 14. I init. rd ye pv ex yeveds rois didious ovyxpivew pavia éoriv. 
Hence = natural constitution, being, dem. ev. 4. 1. 7 (145 C) Any dorep 
Twa Kai obviav THs Tav bAwy yevéoeds Te Kai cvoeTdcews. Also = state of 
creation, Nature, Constantine ad sanct. coet. 3 init. trav yap év yevéo 
mévtwv aitos dpyy. Also = created things, id. 7. 3. 3 ris 8 av éyvw tov 
oupracns yevérews Snpuovpyov ; 
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° II. THe ARIANS. 


[N.B. The MSS of Athanasius referred to are those quoted in the 
Benedictine edition—on which see three articles in /. 7. S. vols. iii, v.] 

1. (a) Arius himself appears to have employed the double w in 
dyév[v|ntos: Thalia ap. Ath. de syn. 15 dyéwntov 32 airov dapev da Tov 
TH dice yerwntév: ... didvov 3¢ airdv oéBopey ba tov ev xpovw yeyadra. 
dpxny Tov viov EOnxe trav yernrav & dvapyxos Kal jveyxer eis vidv éavtd Tdvde 
texvoromoas. There are several instances in Origen and the Gnostics 
quoted by Hippolytus of the opposition of dyévwnros to yerntrés. We 
shall shortly be able to infer what meaning was attached by Arius to 
yevvnrés: see, for instance, Arius’s letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 
ap. Thdt. 4. ¢. 1. 5. 3, and Epiph. Aaer. 69. 6 pets 2 ri Aéyoper ; «.. Gre 
6 vids obx éorw dyévwntos ovde pépos dyevvirou Kar obdéva Tpdrov. . . 
GAN’ Gre OeAjpare cai Bovdrq brary zpd xpovwv Kai mpd aiivwv zANpys Geds 
povoyeviys ... Kal mplv yerwnOy Hroe xricO7 4 Spicy 7H OepedwO 7 odx fv 
dyévyntos yap otk jv. 

(6) Eusebius of Nicomedia writes in a similar strain to Paulinus, 
ap. Thdt. 4. ¢. 1. 6. 3 ovre dv0 &yévynta dxnxodpev . . . GA’ ev piv TO 
dyévyntov, év 52 7d im’ airod dAnOas Kal oix éx Tis ovcias airod yeyovds, 
kabérov ris picews THs ayevyTov pH pérexov. ib. 4 A€yomev KToTOV 
elvat Kai Oepedwwriv Kai yevwnrov [sic enim legendum| rh oicia. ib. 5 
Td yap éx Tod dyevvirou drapyxov, xriotov ere id’ Exépov 7H im airod 
} Oepedwrov ox ay etn, é€ dpyns a&yévvntov trapxov. «i dé 7d yevvyntov 
abriv A€yerOa irodaciv twa waptxe .. . yryvorKopev ws od Tepi airod 
povoy 7d yervntov clvai dyow 7 ypady GAA Kal éxi Trav dvopoiwy ait 
xara mévra TH dvoa, and he quotes Isa. 12 (men), Deut. 321° (Israel), 
Job 38% (the dew). 

(c) Athanasius of Anazarbus wrote to Alexander implying but not 
stating that Christ is one of the yeynrd, ap. Ath. de syn. 17 év éxarov 
yap mpoBdros tapaBadXopevwv Tavtwv Tov Teronpevuw, els Eote Kai 6 vids 
e airav. <i pav obv 7a Exardv obx Ear xtiopara Kal yerntd, 7) Eve wéov TH 
raw éxatov, Sndovere nde 6 vids Eotw xricpa Kal els tov ravtwv. i 2 Ta 
éxatov mavra yevntd xrX. The Arians (except Asterius) do not seem 
to have called Christ directly yevnrés, though they call him by every 
possible equivalent term. But apparently they preserved the show of 
scriptural terminology and were satisfied to call him yewvyrés, defining 
that term as if it had been spelt with the single v. 

(Z) In the joint letter of Arius and others to Alexander, ap. Ath. 
de syn. 16, it is a little difficult to determine the readings. The 
following passages occur: ov yap 6 tarip dois aire ravtwy tiv KAypovo- 
piav éorépnow éavrov dv dyevvitws [sic Epiph. haer. 69. 7 fin., but 
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ap. Ath. R gives dyevirws, ‘et ita legit Hilarius’ de Trin. iv 12, vi 5] 
exer &v davtg: myyy yap tore wavrwv ... 6 dé vids dxpdvws yevvybeis ind 
Tov TaTpos Kai pp aidvuv KtrurGeis cal OepehwOels ob Fv mpd Tod yervy- 
Gjvat. . . . ob88 yap éorw didios 4 ovvaidws 4 ewvayévytos [sic Epiph., but 
R ovvayévytos, Hil. ‘simul non factus’] ro zarpi: ob8% Gua tO warpi rd 
clvac Exe, Gs twes A€yovor Ta pds TL, Svo dyevvirous [‘ Reg. solus 
dyevqtous’ | dpyxas eioyyovpevor. 

The same document contains a most important use of yévynpa, 7d. 
Kriopa Tov Geod TéAevov GAN’ ody ds Ev TdY KTITpdTw, yév~npa GAN’ ody ds 
év trav yeyerynpévwy [Epiph. yevynudrev|—cf. the same quotation in, 
possibly, a less exact form, ap. Ath. ¢. Av. 2. 19 xriopa éotiv GAX’ ody 
os &y Tav KTicpatwv, Totnpd éotw GAN ody ds bv Tov TomnuaTov, yevnpa 
éotw GAN’ ody ds tv trav yerwwnpdrwv. There is no doubt about these 
spellings, for Athanasius comments, 7d., Aéyovres yap yévynpa GAX’ ody ws 
év Tov yerwnpdtwv, toAdovs viols ovvTarrove: . . . ds pnKéTe KaT avbTovs 
povoyern elvat, GAN’ ex moddAGv adeApdv eva [Heb. 21%"1], Kai abriv 
yevvnpa Kai viov xpynuarilew. 

Further on, ¢. Av. 2. 20, Athanasius remarks rairdv yap cipjxare rd 
yevynpa Kai rd roinua ypawavres “ yevvnbévra 7) ronGévta”. The precise 
source of the quotation is not evident. Against such a confusion the 
creed of Nicaea said explicitly yervnOévra ob rounbévtu.. 

2. Asterius the Sophist, 6 @icas, seems at first sight to stand by 
himself. Portions of a statement made by«him are quoted three times 
by Athanasius, (1) de syn. 18, (2) c. Ar. 1. 32, and (3) 4 Ar. 2. 37— 
GAAnv paev evar tHv idiav abtod tod Geod dSivayw tiv ~upvrov aitG kai 
cuvuTapxoveay ait d&yevwvqtus [ sic (3); but dyev. (1); (2) dub.]| xypic- 
owv, yervytixny pev otaay Sydovér. tod Xpuorod, Snprovpyxny 8 rod wavros 
Koo pou... % pev didvos abrod divayus Kai copia Hy dvapxév Te Kai &yévvynTtov 
[sic (1) and (3), but dyev. (2)] of ris dAnOeias drodaivovra Aoyiopoi. It 
will be observed that Asterius is distinguishing between Christ, who was 
not éyé[v]nros, and an impersonal attribute of God, which was. 

On the whole I definitely incline to think that Asterius wrote the 
double vv in each place, and that the occurrences in the text of the single 
v may be due partly perhaps to faulty transmission, but partly (parti- 
cularly in ¢. Ar. 1. 32) to the fact that Athanasius, though his own 
habit was to write dyévntos as a rule, did not make any distinction 
between the meaning of the word so spelt and the dyévvntos of the ~ 
Arians. I shall attempt to prove this in another place, when dealing 
with Athanasius himself. It will suffice here to make a few observations 
about his usage in the context of the Asterius quotations in ¢. Ar. 1. 32 
and ¢. Ar. 2. 37. 

In ¢. Ar. 1.30 Athanasius has been discussing the meaning of 
dyévntos (sic), and the result is being applied to the Arians and Asterius 
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in cc. 31 and 32. Twice at the beginning of c. 32 he uses the word 
and spells it with a single v. Twice again, immediately after the 
Asterius quotation, he repeats the word with one v. Probably therefore 
the single v is the right reading at both occurrences in the course of the 
quotation in this particular passage, although in only one of them does 
the weight of the MSS definitely tend that way. But in 2. 37, not only 
do the MSS strongly favour the double wy at both occurrences, but 
immediately before the quotation all MSS agree in reading Athanasius’s 
paraphrase of the coming quotation in the form ri dyewhtws cuvumdp- 
xovgay aire. Yet even after this, in the course of his further discussion 
of the matter (though after some interval) he spells the word with the 
single v, c. 38 ad fin. ds (reading not quite certain seme/) and c. 40 init. 

The following passages illustrate Asterius’s use of yevntés and yévynpa 
—all apud Athanasium. 

¢. Ar. 2. 24 ad fin. OéAwv 6 Ocds tiv yerntiy xrica diow, éready édpa 
py Suvapévyny airiv petacyeiv THs ToD maTpds dxparov xeipds Kal THS Tap 
avrov Syp.ovpyias, Tove Kai xriler mpwtws povos povov eva Kai Kadel TovTOV 
vidv cal Adyov, iva rovrov pérou yevopévov ovtws Aourdv Kal Ta wavra bv 
abrovd yevéoOa Svvnbq. (That this was really written by Asterius himself 
individually, and copied by Arius, is indicated by de decretis 8 init.). 
de syn. 19 «ls tTév wavtwr éotiv 6 vids: mpatov yap éor. Tov yevnTav, Kai «ls 
trav vontav dicewv éoti—cf. ¢c. Ar. 2. 28 GAN eipyxacr Kriocpa pév éori kal 
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BovrAcoOat, cai éxi rod tpwrov yerwhpatos irapyérw TO Kpeirroy (i.e. let it 
be agreed that the Son, the first yévwnpa, was created BovArjparte rod Geot 
like subsequent creatures). Whereupon Athanasius, wrAciorny don 
doéBevav év Tots pjpacw éavrov auvOeis 6 coduorrys Ott TE TO YevYnPG Kal TO 
roinua TavTov €or. Kai els éx TdvTwY TOV dvTwY Yevynpdatwr éoTiv 6 vids, KTA. 

3. It is convenient at this point to consider some extracts from the 
letter of Alexander of Alexandria, Arius’s bishop, to Alexander of Con- 
stantinople (ap. Thdt. 4.¢. 1. 4), since it is contemporaneous with the 
earliest phase of the Arian controversy. 

I. 4. 19. paxpov yowv Oewpyoas rod Geod Adyou Td fw Kai ‘repaipov Tis 
trav yerntav [v./. yerrntav]| diavoias, 6 eiAaBéoraros “Iwavvys [i.e. Jn. 
ri and 3) yéveow airod cai roinow arntincer cimeiv, obdé tais Spooroixors 
avdd\aBais 7d rowiv Tols yeyvopévors dvoudoat ToApnaas: ovx St. &yévvyTOS 
hv, @v yap dyévvntov 6 rarip, GAN’ Sri... karadryews ireperéxewa éotw 
TOU povoyevois Heod dvexdiyynros trdoracis. (Arius also admitted povoyerijs 
Geos of the Son, ap. Ath. de syn. 15, and letter to Eusebius above § 1 
(a)). 7. 44 paci yap jas . . . droorpepopévous tiv "EE otk évrwv doeBR 
Kai aypapov xara Xpiotod BAacdypiav, dyévwwyta diddoxew dio, dvoiv 
Odrepov deiv elvar A€yovres of draidevtor, } é& odK GvTwv adrov evar ppoveiy, 
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q wavtws d&yévynta réyew Svo, dyvooivres of dvdoKyTo. ds paxpov dv «in 
peragy marpos Gyevvitou Kal tay KxricOévrwv im airod ef ovK dvrwv... 
dv peoitevovoa pics povoyerys, 5 Hs Ta GAa ef obK Gvrwv éxoinoe 6 tarp 
Tov Geod Adyov, é€ abrod rod Gvros watpds yeyévvytat. 1). 46 THs irooTdcews 
airod [sc. rod viod| mdéoy rH yernty [v. 2. yerrnty] dice: darepepydorov 
[i.e. non investigandus| rvyxavoveyns. ib. 47 rédeov vidv éueph TG Tarpi 
pepabyxapev, pove To &yewhtw Aevropevov éxeivov. 10. 48 GAAG pH TIS TO 
*Ad pos imévoay dyevvitou AapBaverw . . . ov're yap 7d” Hv ovre 7d "Aci 
ovte 70 IIpd aiwvwv tairév éore to dyewhtw. ib. 52 odxoly TH pev 
GyevviTw warpi oixeiov dgiwpa gvAaxréov . . . To d& vid tiv dppdloveay 
Tiny aroveunteov, THY avapxov air@ Tapa Tov tatpos yévvnow dvatibevras 

. drnxptBopévnv éudepeay xara ravta dvaribévres, TO 5é &yévvyntov TO 
matpi povoy idiwpa tapeivar Sofdlovres. 

It is of extreme interest to find so close an approximation of language 
to some extent existing, with so great a difference of interpretation, 
between Arius and the bishop who first excommunicated him! And 
for our immediate purpose it is most important to observe that 
Alexander’s indisputable use of dyévvnros in the controversy supports 
the conviction that it was this spelling of the word with which the early 
Arians were concerned. Alexander employed it in its strict and later 
sense ; Arius as the equivalent also of the Greek philosophical éyévnros. 
The latter fact was later on observed by Athanasius: but the distinction 
was not as yet generally apparent, nor was it universally current until 
much later in the fourth century. Meantime Arius, without presumably 
convicting himself of transcendent folly, was able with some colour to 
say against Alexander that his teaching implied the doctrine cvvurdpye 
dyewntws 6 vids to OG (letter to Eusebius, ap. Thdt. 4. e. 1. 5. 1, Epiph. 
haer. 69. 6). 

4. When Athanasius had argued that there was a sense in which it 
was not only proper but necessary to call Christ dyévyros, the later 
Arians did not trouble to prove Christ yevyrés but made great play with 
the corresponding word spelt with the double vv ; indicating that their 
retort to the distinction between two senses in dyé[v}ytos was the 
reiteration of their denial of any essential difference between the two— 
a denial which, to be logical, had to be extended to the positive from 
the privative. 

This is evident in Aétius (ap. Epiph. Aaer. 76, 924 A—g30 D), as the 
following extracts shew. 

cap. 5 «i dyéwytdés éotw 6 Oeds ri ovciav, oix oicias duacrdca 7rd 
yevrnrov eyervnby GAN e€ oicias troorncdons aitd. tiv yap ari 
obciay kai yewwntiv clvar xai dyévwyrov obdeis Adyos eioeBys erirpére. 
Here the old Arian thought is reproduced in a clearer form, that 
éyevvnoia is a quality of the substance, not a fact about the subject. 
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In other words, dyévyyntos is more closely than ever identified with 
éyévntos. cap. 6 «i rd dyéwnrtov éyervnOy, Ti KwAver Td yervntov dyévynTov 
yeyovéva; cap. 7 €i 5é Gdos éoriv dyéwntos [ sc. 5 Geds|, odK ovcwdis <is 
yeveow déorn ebovoig 88 tréornce 7rd yévwnpo. cap. 37 «i trepdéye 
maons picews 5 tavroxpatrwp, da 7d dyéwytov imepdye, Sep éoriv 
airy Tois yevyntois diayovys. conclus. ‘Incod Xpuctod iwoordvros re 
dAnOds mpd aidvwv Kai dvtos GAnOds yerwnTis broordcews. 

Compare Acacius ¢. Marcell, ap. Epiph. haer. 72. 7 (8398), 7d 88 
drapadAdxtws cimeiv (sc. Oeod eixdva| ody oldv te Kai dyevvitws, GAN’ Sri 
éxruTas Kal dxp.Bds Gpowpévyv mpds Tarpixnv ayabdrnta Kal Gedryra. 

Similar conclusions result from a study of Eunomius’s Zider Apolo- 
geticus.' Eunomius taught three grades of being, of which the middle 
one (rd yevvnrév) though in some sense divine, really belongs as a 
higher subdivision to the third. Zz. apo/. 17 (6248) 6 piv yap éorw 
dyevvhtou Kai drourou yévynpa Kai roinua: oipavds 8é Kai dyyeAou, Kal wav 
dep éotiv GdXo roinpa, TovTou To Tojpards gor. Tojpata, TporTdypart 
rod marpos 5° abrod yevopeva. 1d. 25 (628 A,B) ovd' Erepov piv dpibpo 
mapa Tov Oedv, &yévvntov Se (els yap Kai pdvos dyévvntos . . .) } AAO piv 
mapa Tov vidv, yévynpa Se (els yap Kai povoyerys). cf. ib. 28 (630C) 
yévynpa rod dyewhrou, obx ws Ev Tav yerynudrwv. But on the other hand 
th. g (621A) dyévwntos 8 dv . . . odk av wore mpdcoro yévwnow aoTe 
ris idias peradodva TS yervwpdvy dicews, expiyor te dv wacay ciyxpiow 
Kai Kowwviay Thy mpos Td yevvntév. cf. rr (6228) dv re yap dyévvntos, 
obx vids* ay Te vids, odx dyévvntos. 

The third grade (or, really, the second and third combined) is men- 
tioned 74. 7 (620C) rd ydp ror divarov elvar A€yew id’ Erépov Tu yiver Oar, 
GAn&es dv, éxi yerntav Gv éxou xwpav, Kari tov bd Geod yevouévwv TaTToLTO 
8uxaiws. This is the only occurrence of yeynrés that I have noticed in 
the book, which is mainly concerned with the relation between the 
Father (rd dyévvntov) and the Son (rd yevvnrév). 

Eunomius’s conception of 76 déyévyytov involves other metaphysical 
notions than that of merely being ingenerate: he understands by it all 
that was involved in the dyémtov of the philosophical schools—e. g. 
ib. 10 (621 E) xopudy xatayéAacrtov Tovs év povov mapadegapévous &yévvnTov 
i) mpovrapxew Ti TovTOU pacKew } cvvuTdpxew Erepov. cite yap mpovwdpyxot 
tt, TovTo Sixaiws A€your’ dv ayévvntov, od Td Sevrepov: cite cvvuTdpyxot, TH 
mpos Oarepov kowwvia Tov owumdapxew Exadrepov adpaipeOnoerar 7d bv povov 
elvat kal 7d Gyévvntov elvar: cf. 19 (625 B) 7d dé civOerov odx dyévvntov. 
All that he has to say of the eternal generation may be gleaned from 
th. 13 (622 E) 7G yap ovre ri Set yevéoews ; . . . dvra piv & Eat, od« Svra 
82 & yiverar. ovre yap To orépya dvOpwros ore dios olkos, yiverar dé Td 


1 Printed in the Benedictine edition of St Basil i 618-630. 
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pev avOpwros 7d Se olkos. «i 8& TovTwy Exacrov, ols Kai tapaBdAAew THY 
viot yéveow mavtwv eboeBéotatov, ovK dvra yiverat (od yap éxeivo yiverar 6 
mporepov fv), woiav dé£erat taow 6 rov vidv dvta yeyervjc Oa A€éywv ; «i yap 
Tpo THs yervyvews Fv, dyevvntos Fv. 

5. The Arian use of d&yévynros makes it plain why the Catholics were 
unable to accept without qualification certain formulae proposed or 
approved bythe Arians, which superficially seem unexceptionable—e. g. 
the statement of the Macrostich ap. Ath. de syn. 26 rov pév rarépa povov 
dvapxov évta Kai dyévvntov yeyevvyxeva dvepixtws Kail tacw dxatadyrrws 
oidapev’ tov dé vidv yeyervnoOat pd aidvey Kai pyKéri Spoiws TS Tarpi 
dyévyntov elvar Kal airov, GAX’ dpynv éxew Tov yevvnoavra rarépa. Light- 
foot Patr. Ap. 2. 2. p. gt (1st edition—corrected in znd edition) 
seems to refer to these words as being actually Athanasius’s own! And 
he is blindly followed by Harnack Dogm. E.T. 4 p. 12 n.®. So truly 
might the words, so far as they go, be Athanasius’s ! 

But the disingenuous character of such formulae was observed, not 
only by the Athanasians, but at last by the Semi-Arians. Cf. the mani- 
festo of Basil and George directed against the Anomoeans, ap. Epiph. 
haer. 73. 18 fin. and 19 Kar’ aird 76 evar Kai ipeorrdvar Kal imdpyxew 
' Gpows eon kata wdvta TH Tarpl TS yerrynoarts, ds vids warpi. [19] éay of 
Kawvol aiperixol mpowdiadeyopevor Hiv Gyévwntov Aéyovor Kal yevvyrdv, 
épodpev airoiss .. OSE jcis ro Gyévvntov dypadov bv dekdpcOa .. 
exe?’ Gr... . 6 GyevwnTos ovderw Onpaive. THY TOD TaTpds Evvotav, Kai STL 
Tov yewwntov idiws vidv obdérw onpavel GAAG Koworoel mpds TavTa TA 
yernta tiv évvorav. 6 yap eirav yerwnrov ore pev yeyovey éonpavev, ovdapyod 
St 7d didiws vidv voovpevoy tapedyjAwoe . . . TO TOD TaTpds Kal viod dvopa 
Thy mpos Tt oxXeow onpaiver .. . Kai povov éxdrepov eyouevoy cvverdye 
Oarépov Tiyv Evvotav, Kai od Td Gvopa povov GAA pera TOD dvopaTos Kal Thy 
pices Ti oixedryTa. Tarépa yap voodvres Tov Oedv, Geod vooipev warépa* 
kal vidv vootvtes Geod, Oedv vootpev tov pybévra vidv Geod Kai Suowv éxeivw 
kata Thy giow ov Kai voeirat vids. dyévvntov 5& ob A€yerar yevvnTod 
dyévvntov, ovde yerwntov dyevvyTou yevynrév. 

6. It will be evident by now that I should hardly agree in its entirety 
with Dr Robertson’s note in Athanasius p. 324 ‘The earlier Arians 
apparently argued mainly, like Asterius, from dyévyros .. ., the later... 
Anomoeans rather from dyévvyros’. The second clause is certainly true 
of Aétius and Eunomius: but while Asterius undoubtedly employed 
yevntés, I believe that a study of Alexander of Alexandria and of 
Athanasius, together with the evidence already given of early Arian 
fragments, indicates that the heretics almost invariably spelled the word 
from which they argued dyévvyros ; though at that date the question of 
the single v or double wv does not necessarily involve much difference 
of sense. The Arian argument was that since all parties agreed to apply 
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dyév[v|nros to the Father exclusively (i. e. in the strict sense of dyévvntos), 
therefore the Son could not be called dyév[v]yros (i.e. in the sense of 
dyévntos). Athanasius refutes the argument, but (this is significant) not 
upon the ground of mis-spelling. The final decision upon the spelling 
of the early Arians will turn upon the question whether or no Athanasius 
treats the spelling of dyév[v|ntos as a matter of comparative indifference. 
My own conclusion is that he did so treat it, and that the opposite view 
involves unnecessary desertion of MS authority. But when Dr Robertson 
wrote the dictum quoted above, he was provisionally relying on the 
tenability of Lightfoot’s theory that there always was a clear distinction 
preserved between the two senses and spellings of the word (see 
Robertson Athanasius p. 475 n.°). In this I am convinced that 
Lightfoot was mistaken. 
LEONARD PRESTIGE. 


KXetpotovia, xetpoSecia, éribeois xerpdv 
(AND THE ACCOMPANYING VERBS). 


I. Zhe Apostolic Constitutions avd Canons. 

Ir is convenient to take this compilation, drawn up a. D. 350-375 in 
Syria, perhaps at Palestinian Caesarea, as the starting-point of the 
enquiry, since the words are of frequent occurrence in it, and the usage 
of the writer is regular and consistent and is quite certainly his own 
and not simply that of the documents which underlie his work. Both 
the Didascalia, the basis of the first six books, and the Afostolic Tradi- 
tion of Hippolytus, the basis of the eighth book, have in this respect, 
as will be shewn in the next section, a different vocabulary. 

Xetpotoveiv xetporovia are used 

(a) generally, of ordaining in the wider sense of any formal appoint- 
ment. By God or Christ ; of secular rulers 7. 16 rov Bacihéa poBnOjon, 
cidas dre rod Kupiov éoriv # xetporovia, 5. 20. 11 rovrov [Xt.] AawHA Aéyer 

.. cvvtpiBovra trodvapxiay ToTapxiav . . . Kai XetpoTovodvTa tiv “Pwyaiwy 
povapxiav: of O. T. priesthood 2. 27. 5 paBdos BAaorjcava tiv id Geod 
xetpotovnGévta dpyiepéa dvédergev. By the devil, of an unworthy Christian, 
2. 43. 3, causing scandal ds dy xexerporovnuévos [but the reading varies 
with xat xepovnpevos| id rod SuaBdrov oxvBadiLew ri éxxdyoiav. By 
pagans, of their priesthoods, 3. 9. 3 totro tis rav “EAAjvew dbedryros 
ro dyvonpa, Onrcias Geais iepeias xerporoveiv.’ 

1 ye:poroveiy is quite regularly used of the Emperors ‘ appointing’ colleagues : 
Socrates H. E. 1. 38 ad fin., Philostorgius 3. 25, 4. 3. 4. 2, 9. 17. But also quite 


generally whether of God’s appointment, Chrysostom de Sacerdotio 4 (403 £) Tot 
Geo xetpotovotvros, Serapion Sacramentary 14 6 watd yevedy Kai -yevedy émoxdmovs 
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(2) technically, in the Church, of ordaining to the major orders by 
the bishop’s imposition of hands. 3. 20. 1 (cf. Can. Ap. 1) érioxorov 
Tpoordccopey Xerpotovetabat td tpidv émucxdrwy 7) TO yowv édatTov id 
dvo. 2. 2. 3 THY XELpoToviay AayBdvwy represents ‘cum manus impo- 
sitionis accepit’ of Didasc-lat. In the eighth book, with distinction of 
the orders which do and which do not receive xeuporovia, 8. 16. 2 zpec- 
Burepov yxerpotovav, 17. I epi xetpotovias Siaxdvwv, 21. 2 toduixovov 
Xetporovay, 23. 2 Suodroynrijs ov Xetporovetrar . . . édav Se xpeia airod 7 «is 
éricxorov 7 mpearBurepov 7 Suixovov, xetpotoveitar. 24. 2, 25. 2, 26. 2 
mapOévos .. . xypa. . . eropxirtis ov xetpotoveirar, The boundary is 
clear: the major orders of bishop, priest, deacon, subdeacon, receive 
xetporovia, the rest do not. 

érideors xerpav (€mtBévar xeipas) is not an equivalent of xe:porovia 
(xeyporove?y), but is related to it as the ‘ matter’ or visible sign of the 
sacrament of which yxeporovia—eiyxg Kai xeipav émbéoer 8. 46. 9 '—is 
the whole. 8. 16. 2 rpeoBirepov yxeporovav, & éxicxo7e, Thy xeipa emt 
Ths Kehadijs eritiBer airos . . . Kal edydpevos Aéye . . ., and similarly for 
deacon and subdeacon. But while yeporovia is only used of these 
orders, hands are laid also on deaconesses 8. 19. 2, and on readers 
8. 22. 2. And following the language of Acts 8'7»"*, though only in 
direct references to that passage, éwifeo.s tav xerpav is used of confirma- 
tion, 2. 41. 2, 6. 7. 3. In fact the phrase denotes simply the act of 
laying on of hands, and derives its particular meaning from its context. 

xetpoBecia, on the other hand, though etymologically it is only a varia- 
tion of ériHeors xeipav, is used in a strictly technical sense by the writer 
of the Constitutions, and is so far from being either an equivalent or an 
element of ye:porovia that it is sharply contrasted with it. 8. 28. 3 mpeo- 
Birepos xerpoberet, ot yxeiporovel: 8. 28. 2 éxicxoros xerpobeTet xerporovet 
(the best"MS has yxe:porovel od xerpoberei, but cf. Ps. Ignatius Heron. 3, 
bishops BarriLovow, icpovpyotow, xerpotovoiaw, xerpobetodarv). 

Thus while to the author of the Constitutions xe.potovia exactly = 
‘ordination’, xe.po8ecia is exclusive of ordination. Further it is dis- 
tinguished on the one side from the Eucharist and Baptism, and on the 
other from any benediction which did not include laying on of hands, 
3. 10. 1 Ovoiav  Barricpa 7 xerpoBeciav 7) ciAoyiav. 
xetporovav: or man’s, Ep. Clem. ad Jac. 2 iva wept maytds ob av yeiporovnoy [Clement] 
émt Tis ys, €or Sedoypaticpévoy év ovpavois: or circumstances’, Greg. Naz. Orat. 22.6 
Xetpotovel Agdiws Hyiv woAAods pev ayiouvs moAAoLs 8 cOéovs mapa 70 elxds 6 Kaipds. 
Later (from unconscious emphasis on yelp?) it is almost equivalent to ‘make’: 
Gregory of Antioch (s. vi) Serm 2. 2 -yevynOels od xriabels od xerpotovnOeis, 1b. 5 p72) 
Xetporovaonre Sto povoyeveis Tov Eva povoyerR (IM 88. 1872, 1877 B). But I confine 
myself in the text to ecclesiastical usage. 


1 So in the same words Eus. H. E. 2. 1. 1, of the Seven in the Acts, «a@icrayra 
a’ edyijs Kal xeipSv émBécews, summed two or three lines further on as 77 xetporovig. 
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II. Zhe documents which underlie the Apostolic Constitutions. 


The Didascalia, the late third-century groundwork of Const. Ap. 
Books I-VI, may be dismissed very briefly, since being extant only in 
Syriac and (partially) in Latin, it preserves no certain evidence of its 
Greek vocabulary. Moreover, the author of the Constitutions, who 
was a writer of a hierarchical turn of mind, uses the phraseology of 
xeporovia xe:pofecia much more frequently than his groundwork had 
done. Only in one case, in fact, does the Didascalia provide a parallel 
with any xeporovia of the Constitutions, 2. 2. 3: and its phrase there 
is rendered in the same way as its more numerous parallels with the 
xepobecia group (2. 18. 7, 2. 32. 3, 2. 41. 2, 3. 16. 3), ‘manus inposi- 
tionis ’. 

Of the Church Order, or ’Amoorod.xy zapddocrs, of Hippolytus no part 
is preserved in the Greek, as such, though the versions shew us what 
parts of it are reproduced in Book VIII of the Constitutions, and so we 
can often be reasonably certain even of the actual words of the original. 
If we find in the Latin version—unfortunately only extant for part of 
the section on Orders—‘ episcopus ordinetur’ ‘ et qui ordinatur epi- 
scopus’ ‘cum autem presbyter ordinatur inponat manum super caput 
eius episcopus’ (ed. Hauler 103. 14, 25, 108. 20), and in the corre- 
sponding places in the Constitutions érioxotov xeporoveio Oat, éxi ris TOU 
xeporovovpévov Kehadis, mperBirepov xeiporovav, & éricxore, tiv xeEipa 
éxi ths Kepadis émiriber (Didasc. et Const. Ap. ed. Funk, 472. 4, 26, 
522. 2), we need not doubt that xetporovety had been used in these 
passages by Hippolytus. But the Latin is defective for all orders in 
the ministry after deacon. Fortunately, however, in the case of the 
Reader, the author of the Zfitome or Constitutiones per Hippolytum 
(Funk ii p. 82), who had both Hippolytus and the Afostolic Con- 
stitutions before him, deserted the latter for the former,’ and wrote 
dvayvootns Kxabiorata, ériddovtos aitG BiBdiov rot érurxdrou' ovde yap 
xetpoberetrar.? As he did not derive xa@icrara: from Const. Ap., it may 
be presumed to come direct from Hippolytus, and then Hippolytus 
too, like Const. Ap., avoided xewporovety when he did not mean sacra- 
mental ordination, and used a more general term. But there is no 
indication that Hippolytus contrasted xetpotovia and xerpobecia as is 
done in Const. Ap.: indeed this passage from the Zfitome, if taken as 
I suppose straight from Hippolytus, rules out that possibility, since 

1 See Dom Connolly Egyptian Church Order (Texts and Studies viii 4) pp. 46-50. 

2 Note by contrast with Hippolytus, who refuses the Reader xe:po@ecia, and 
Const. Ap., which allows him ye:poGecia but not xe:porovia, that Palladius Hest. Laus. 


38 (116.15) speaks of a man who dvayvworns Kexei_porovytat mapa Tov dyiov BaoiAciouv 
Tov émoxdnov THs éxxAncias Kacapéwy, 
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xepoOereiy is here used, as it never is in Const. Ap., in reference to the 
laying on of hands for major orders. 


III. Between Hippolytus and the Apostolic Constitutions. 


There is really no doubt of the meaning of xetpotovéw, xerporovia, 
They are never used in connexion with any other ecclesiastical rite than 
ordination—neither of confirmation, nor of the reconciliation of penitent 
or heretic: that is to say, they never mean simply ‘laying on of hands’. 
There is always in the background the sense of appointment as well. 
Whether we can go on to say that the original sense of xetporovetv ‘to 
appoint by shew of hands’ ‘to elect’ is further latent in the word, 
I should not like to affirm, though I am inclined to think that the word 
would not have come into such regular technical use in the Church if it 
had not been helped at one end by this sense of ‘ election’—we do not 
generally realize how large a part fell to the choice of the laity in the 
appointment even of presbyters and deacons during the early ages of 
the Church—and perhaps at the other end by the close parallelism in 
form of xetporovia with xerpoBeoia, to ‘stretch out’ and to ‘lay on’ the 
hand. 

When St Paul writes of the brother whose praise is in the Gospel as 
xetpotovnGeis id Trav éxxAnovov, I do not see why we should not trans- 
late, in accordance with classical usage, ‘elected by the churches’. That 
of course was a matter of a temporary mission. But when Eusebius 
writes of the choice of Fabian to succeed pope Anteros, 1. Z. 6. 29. 3 
Tav adeApGv aravTwv xEipoTovias evexev THS TOU peAAovTos Siadé~acGar THY 
émrxoriy ovyKexpornpevuv ... 6 PaBiavds rapwv oddevds pév dvOpwrev eis 
didvovav He. . . I should certainly suppose that the idea of ‘election’ is 
not obscurely present to the writer’s mind.’ 

Under the term xewporovia are included in fact the whole of the 
conditions which constitute a regular ordination, and of those the two 


1 The Greek canonists of the Middle Ages, Zonaras and Balsamon, writing I sup- 
pose under the influence partly of the ecclesiastical conditions of their own day, 
partly of the vocabulary of classical Greek as known to them through the Lexico- © 
graphers—e.g. Hesychius xeiporovetv’ xafioray ynpifew—interpreted xe:porovia, 
wherever they could (sometimes, as in Can. Ap. 1, 2, it was impossible), of the 
election or appointment of a new bishop by the comprovincial bishops or metro- 
politan. So Conc. Nic, 4, three bishops at least must meet, the rest must agree and 
the metropolitan approve, and only so rijv xeporoviav moeicGa : Conc. Antioch. 19 
éxicxorov pi). xepotovetobat Sixa cuvdbou wal mapovcias Tov év TH unrpoméddAa : Conc. 
Laod. 5 mepi Tov. pr Seiv ras xerporovias én mapovoia dxpowpévaw yiveoda : Conc. 
Carth. 419 (Greek version) 13 moAAol émiaxora: avvaxOév res tmicxorov Xe_poTovagovcw, 
el 3¢ dvayen yévnra rpeis émicxomo. The Canonists are wrong: in all these cases 
the reference is quite certainly to consecration—not no doubt simply to the laying 
on of hands, but to the whole rite. 
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most important were the election by the people and the laying on of 
hands by the bishops. Sometimes the people’s share may be the 
prominent thought—the man ‘ordained’ was the real choice of the 
local church: much more often the emphasis is on the rite by which 
the gift of the Spirit is invoked with the laying on of hands. When 
pope Cornelius speaks (ap. Eus. 1. Z. 6. 43. 10) of ‘having appointed 
successors [to two of the consecrators of Novatian] and dispatched 
them to the places to which the consecrators had belonged’, xetporovy- 
cartes dreordAxaper, the local churches were not, it would seem, con- 
sulted: and when he says (#. 43. 17) that Novatian was ordained priest 
against the protest of the whole clergy and many of the lay people, the 
then pope requesting that it might be allowed him rotrov povoy xetpoto- 
vijoat, he was obviously thinking of nothing but the bishop’s part in the 
business. And, generally, in the numerous references where yeporovia 
is treated as the bishop’s act, it is primarily (and sometimes even 
exclusively) the rite of ordination that is intended. 

So in Eusebius Mart. Pal. 12 ras rév rodXéyv [sc. bishops] diAapxias 
dxpirous te Kai éxOécpous xetpotovias. Conc. Nic. 16 ei d¢ roAuyoes€ Tus 
ipaprdca Tov TG érépw Siadépovra Kai xetpotovijoat év rH abtod éxxAyoia. 
Basil, ef. 53. 1 (147 B, D), lets himself go against certain chorepiscopi 
for daring wapa trav xetpotovoupévwv Aap Bavew xpypata: their excuse was 
py Gpapravew, To py tpoA\apBdvew GAAG pera Thy Xepotoviay ay Padvew. 
So in ep. 138. 2 (2308) rus iepopiovs xetporovias. So in ef. 188. 1 
(270 B) xeporoveiy is equated with the bestowal of the Holy Spirit ovre 
Tov XELpoTovely elyov THv éLovoiav, oixér Suvapevor yapw Tvevpatos a&yiov 
érépos mapéxew Fs abrot éxrerrwxaor. So in Chrysostom Hom. in Act. 
xiv (114 B) it is contrasted with election, 7d pév dpioa rov dpibpov Kai 
XEiporovijeat airay [the Apostles’] fv, 7d 8% éAdoOar éxeivors [the people] 
éxutpémovet. So Theodore of Mopsuestia on 1 Tim. 3° (Swete ii 121, 
124) of TH Tov xetpotovely éLovciay ExovTes, of viv dvopalopevor éricKorot : 
on 3)° ov8e ver, rrae abrovs [subdeacons and readers | xpd rod vovacry- 
piov thy xetpotor » d€yerOat, érei pyde aire irnperotvrat TS protnpi : 
on 4)* (wer érivécews TGV xetpOv Tod tpeaBuTEpiov) TovTO Kai 
viv os év tais Tov émoxorwy yiverOar tpoBodrais 7d pH bg’ Evds GAN 
id tedvwv Tas ToLavTas év TH éxxAnoia XELpoTovias tAnpodoGa. And 
Palladius de vita Chrysostomi 5 xe.porovettat dudxovos da tov MeXeriov. 

In the period then between a. D. 200 and 400 (450) the meaning and 
context of xeiporovia are fairly clear, and a review of some instances 
where it occurs in the same context with xewpoBeoia or xerpav éribecrs 
will throw further light on the shades of difference between them. 

Origen’s ordination to the presbyterate; Eusebius 77. £Z. 6. 19. 16, 
the Palestinian bishops asked him to expound Scripture in church at 
Caesarea xairep ris Tod mperButepiou Xerpotovias ovdérw TeTvxyKOTa, but 
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later on they ordained him presbyter there, 6. 23. 4 mperBeiov xetpo- 
Geciav dvaAapBdve. Here, while the words are practically interchange- 
able, the verb dvaAayPavew suggests emphasis on the act, just as déxerOax 
does in Chalcedon canon 15 d:dxovov [ sc. deaconess| 2) xerpotovetoBar 
yvvaika mpd érav p... ci dé ye Segapevyn tiv xetpobeviav... In Neo- 
caesarea can. 9 the emphasis on the act is still more marked ; zpeoBv- 
Tepos day... Smodoyynon Sri juaprev mpo THs XeipoTovias, ui) mporepeTw .. 
Ta yap Aowra dpaprypata épacay of wodXoi kal ri xerpoBeviav ddréevar 
In Nicaea can. 19 xeporovia is the whole, xepoecia the part: Paulianist 
clergy dvaBarrwbévres yerpotoveiobwoay, their deaconesses, évei pndé 
xetpobeciav rai Exovow, are necessarily among the laity. In Antioch 
can. 22 the distinction seems to be similarly between the whole pro- 
ceeding and its crucial act, éricxowov pa érBaivew dAdotpia wodK.. . 
éri xetpotovia tuds . . . ei d¢ ToAuHoeev Tis TOLWDTO aKupov <lvar Thy KELpO- 
Geoiav, In Epiphanius Haer. 75. 3, 4 xetpoberei, pyoiv [sc. Aerius], 
éxioxoros, Spoiws cai 5 mpeoBvrepos (perhaps intentionally confusing 
xepoberciv and yeporoveiy): Epiphanius answers xai més olov re iv 
tov mpecBirepov kabiorav, pi) Exovra xertpobeciav rod yeipotovev; i.e. 
apparently without having received an imposition of hands conferring 
power to ordain. 

Finally we come to the Nicene prescriptions concerning the reception 
of Meletian and Novatianist schismatics: and, once we have grasped 
the conclusion to which the whole of the evidence here collected seems 
to point—namely that the distinction between xeporovia and xepoberia 
(so far as they are not used interchangeably, yewpofecia being the most 
important element in xe:porovia) is that the former is the whole process 
of which the latter is one, though the most essential, part—the interpreta- 
tion of our documents becomes a simple matter. The Meletians are 
dealt with in the letter preserved by Socrates H. Z. 1. 9 éAcirero 1d 
Kata THv mporérevav MeXitiov kai tav im’ airod xetpotovnbévtwy . . . ESofev 
ov MeAitwov perv... pydepiav efovoiay Exew pyre xerpoberetv pyre mpo- 


4 ‘ 4 J > > aA Ud , , 
xepilerOar . . . tors 8¢ im’ airod Katactabévras pvotiKwrépa xetpotovia 
4 4 4 , 
BeBawbévras . . . Exew . . . THY TYypHv Kal AeTovpyiav. The orders of 


Meletius, consecrated a bishop within the Church, were by special act 
of grace so far recognized, that he was to retain the name of bishop but 
neither to put forward candidates for ordination nor to ordain them. 
The bishops consecrated by him outside the Church, on the other 
hand, were no bishops at all and required to be made valid by ‘a more 
sacramental ordination’; but, their fault being less than his, they 
were allowed on re-ordination to act up to a certain point as bishops. 
Like Meletius they might not choose the ordinands (poyepilecOax) ; 
unlike him, they are not deprived of the power of xepoecia. The case 


of the Novatians, decided in can. 8, was similar: édofe . . . xetpoBerou- 
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pévous airois péveww oltws év TO KAnpw... EvOa pay odv... aitoi pdvor 
cipicxouvro xeipotovnbévtes, of eipurxdpevor ev TS KAnpw Evovrat év TS ata 
oxjpart. If Novatianist clergy came over to the Church, they were 
regarded as having a claim for ordination, that is to say, all the pre- 
liminary parts of the process of xewporovia, the zpoxeipuns of the bishops, 
the choice of the people, were waived: but the actual ordination, the 
xepoOecia, was required. Even so, though they were now regularly in 
the clerus, they did not necessarily act in their old position. An 
ex-Novatianist bishop would only act as bishop if there were no 
Catholic bishop in the place. If there were, the convert bishop would 
be ‘honorary bishop’ or chorepiscopus or presbyter, as the real bishop 
might decide. This is the interpretation put on the canon by Theophilus 
of Alexandria in his canons (Beveridge Synodicon ii 174) xetporoveioBar 
Tovs mpocepxopnévous : by most of the Latin versions (one or two are so 
literal as to be ambiguous, and one takes the other view’): and, as 
I now believe, by Ps.-Justin Quaest. et resp. ad orthodoxos 14 rod 
aipertxod éxi tiv dpOodogiav épyouévov 7d oddApa dipHoira . . . Tis 
Xetporovias TH xerpolecia. 

So far all citations of yetpoBecia or its cognates, outside those from 
the Apostolic Constitutions, are connected with the laying on of hands 
in Ordination. Clearly the usage of the Constitutions, by which xetpo- 
Geréw and xewporovéw are mutually exclusive, the former being strictly 
confined to other rites than Ordination, is an idiosyncrasy of the 
compiler, an attempt, by introducing a conventional distinction, to give 
a new precision to the terminology of the Church. The distinction is 
unknown to the Canons of the Councils, as quoted above, from 
Neocaesarea and Nicaea to Chalcedon: it is equally unknown to 
St Basil, ef. 217 (= ep. canonica iii) 51 (325 C), «ire év Babpe rvyxdvorev 
cire kai dxerpo8érw ianpecia tpooxaprepoiev, Where dxerpdOeros implies that 
the higher grades of the ministry received that yewpofeoia which the 
lower offices did not. 


Nevertheless, as xeporovia meant the whole process and xetpobecia 
(xetpas émriBévar) only an element in it, an element common to many 
other rites (see below), it was usual to add some word to make the 
referencé of yxepoecia to ordination clear. So Cornelius ap. Eus. 
H1. E. 6. 43. 17 tot émurxdrov tov émévros aitd xeipa eis mpeoButepiou 
xAjpov: Eusebius 77. Z. 7. 32. 21 rovrw . . . Oedrexvos xeipas eis ém- 
oxo émréBexey: Conc. Antioch. 10 «i Kai xerpoBeciav elev émoxémwv 


1 The recalcitrant version is that of Caecilian of Carthage ‘ inpositis manibus 
reconciliationis’. But if Caecilian brought the canons with him from Nicaea in 
Greek and they were only rendered into Latin in 418, we should expect the influ- 
ence of the Augustinian view of schismatical orders to be at work in the rendering. 
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[as bishops] «iAnddres: Epiphanius Haer. 27. 6. 4 Clement cir’ otv 
. trd Tlérpov AapBaver rv xerpobeciay tis émoxomys: Serapion 


Sacramentary 12, 13, 14 xepoBecia xatactdcews Siaxdvwv . . . tperBv- 
tépwv .. . émurxorwv: Philostorgius 2. 11 dire pi) rap airav dvdoxovro 


[Athanasius | thy dpxrepatixhy xeipoOeciay irooriva: Vita Polycarpi per 
Pionium 21, 22 (very interesting evidence of late fourth-century usage 
as to election and consecration of a bishop) of otv dudxovor rpooryayov 
mpos Thy Sa Tay xetpav tov émoxémuv . . . xerpobeciav. 

But xewpobecia (xe.pobereiv, xetpas émirOévar) is also used of any rite 
in which the laying on of hands in benediction takes place : 

(a) of catechumens. (Hippolytus Church Order | Ethiopic, Stat. 34, 
ed. Horner, pp. 151, 379] ‘they shall lay hand upon them every day’): 
Clementine Homilies 3. 73 dao. wore BarticOijva Oédrere . . . kal jpépav 
xetpobereiobe : Eusebius V. C. 4. 61 ev ait 7G papropiw . . . &vOa dy Kal 
mparov Tav Sa xetpobecias ebydv Héodro: Serapion Sacramentary 28 tit. 
Xetpobegia xarnxoupevwv. 

(2) of the confirmation of the baptized. Hippolytus (Hauler 111.19) ‘Epi- 
scopus manum illis inponens inuocet dicens . . . postea oleum sanctifi- 
catum infundens de manu et inponens in capite dicat...’: Ath. ad 
Serapionem 1. 6 da pev ris embécews tav yeL_pey THv drocTéAwy édidoTo 
Tos dvayevvwpevors TO rvedpa Td dyov: Const. Ap. 2. 32. 3 &v TO Guta 
ipav TH TOD émurxdrov xepobecia, 3. 16. 3 povov ev TH xerpobecia ri 
kehadiy aitis xpioe 5 érioxoros, 7. 44. 2: Ammonius Alex. in Act. 
M 85. 1536 ris éxi tov BarriGevtwv xecpobevias. of Gnostic baptism : 
Clem. Al. Exc. ex Theod. 22. 5 wai év rH xerpobecia Aéyovow emi rédous 
“Eis Avrpwow dyyeducjy”, iv’  BeBarrurpévos. . . 

(c) of the congregation at the Eucharist. Acta Ioannis 46 pera rv 
épuriay .. . Kal Thy ebyiy Kal Thy edyapiotiay Kal pera THy XeLpobeciay rihv 
ef’ éxdorov tav cuvedpevovtwy: Serapion 3 pera 70 diadotvar tiv KAdow 
Tois KAnpixois xetpoOecia aod. 

(@) of the reconciliation of penitents or heretics. Dionysius Alex. ap. 
Eus. 1. £. 7. 2 trois e& oias & otv aipécews érvetpépovras . . . eri Tay 
TowvTwv povy xpncOa TH Sia xerpav emBdoews cixn. Const. Ap. 2. 18.7 
mpookAavcavta ... xeipoWerqoas ga Aowrov clvar ev TH Tosi, 2. 41. 2 
Tovrov xetpoberHoas . . . Eorat aiTo dvti Tod Aovoparos 7 xerpobecia (both 


1 One might doubt whether here and in Const. Ap. 8. 37,39 xepo8ecia means 
more than just a prayer of benediction with the hand outstretched: and similarly 
with the xetpoecia vocovyrew and x. Aaoi in the rubrics of Serapion’s Sacramentary. ° 
At Jerusalem indeed the lady pilgrim tells us that, after the deacons’ summons to 
bow the head (cf. «Aivare ri} xe:poBecia Const. Ap. 8. 37. 4), ‘ benedicet fideles 
episcopus et sic fit missa ... et incipient episcopo ad manum accedere singuli’ 
(Duchesne Origines du culte chrétien® p. 493): but even there the actual imposition 
was at a later point than the liturgical ye:podecia. 
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passages come from Didascalia). Conc. Carth. 419 can. 43 «.. 
reOpvAnpévoy éotiv To EyxAnpa... mpd THs difidos TovTw H xelp emeTeby, 
can. 57 dvabeuaropuévov tod tis wAdvys évopatos da THs EmBécews Tis 
xetpds dvadeyOaow eis Thy pilav éxxAnoiav. 

(¢) of healing the sick. Irenaeus ap. Eus. #7. £. 5. 7. 4 dAdo dé Tovs 
Kdpvovtas du THs Tov xetpdv émBdoews idvra:. Palladius Hist. Zaus. 12 
(35- 1) Bevapiv ... xarngusby xapioparos iapdrwv os mdvra @ dy xeipa 
@weriber 7) eAaov cidAoynoas édidov mdons dradddrrecba dppworias. 
‘Euthalius’ iz Act. 28° rov warépa Tlovrdiov xerpoOerqoas idcaro. And 
Serapion 30 is entitled xepobecia voooivrwy (see p. 31 n. 1). See 
below under yeép. 

(/) in later writers, of the priest laying his hand on the Eucharist. 
Sophronius Hierosol. Ovat. M 87. 3. 40044 6 dxricros id rod idiov 
twAdopatos BovAy xerpoeretrar. 

(g) generally, of any blessing with laying on of hands. Clem. 
Al. Paed. 1. 5 (12. 3) mpoojveyxay aitG, pyoi, radia eis yerpobeciav 
eddoyias. 


A by-form of yxepofecia is xetpemeoia, of which I know no other 
instance than pope Cornelius’ statement about Novatian, ap. Eus. 
H1. E. 6. 43. 9 pera Bias jvayxacer cixovixy Tur Kal pataian xepeBecia 
érurxoriv ait doiva. I suspect that, to mark the abnormal character 
of the proceeding, the ordinary word is purposely avoided: more 


certainly that motive underlies St Basil’s language in ef. 240. 3 (370C) 
ph mpoyndOivai twa cis Kowwviav, pyde tis xepds aitav émBPohiy [for 
ériBeow| de~apévovs. 


For xeip = ‘laying on ‘of hand’ see Basil ef. 122 éxewpordvyce tov 
Paicrov idia aibevria nai idia xerpi, oddevds tpyav [the church of Satala] 
dvapeivas Yjpov. Conc. Laod. can. 19 trav év petavoia . . . tporeAOdvtTwv 
id xeipa Kal iroywpyodvrwv. Athanasius Zp. Encycl. § of Aaoi. . 
aipotyra: padXAov voociv Kal xwdvvevew 7 XElpa Tov ‘Apeavav éOciv éxi 
tiv xepadnv aitav, Episc. Aegyptt. ap. Ath. ¢. Avianos 12 dr Kéddovbos 
mperBirepos dv éreXedtTyoe Kai Taca XEip aitod yéyovey axupos . . . dpAov. 
Cf. Serapion 3, 13, 28 rv xeipa éxreivoper (exreivw Thy xetpa) éxi. . 

In Serapion’s prayers the visible hand of the bishop symbolizes the 
unseen ‘hand’ of God or Christ, ri Oeiav xai facav (28), ) Céoa Kai 
xabapa xeip, } xelp tod Movoyevois (29), riv THs GAnOeias xeipa (3), xeip 
eiAaBeias cal Suvdpews (3). ..: just as in Christian art the hand in the 
sky is a frequent symbol of the Father. So Chrysostom Hom. in Act. 14 
(114C) totro yap % xeporovia éoriv: i xelp ewixertar Tod dvdpds, 7d dé wav 
6 Oeds épydlerar cai % atrod yelp eorw  amrtopévn THs Kehadjs Tov 
Xeiporovoupévor, éav ws det xerporovarat. 

C. H. TURNER. 
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